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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Earty in the week ‘the leading journal announced to those 
‘whom it might concern that there was no Government, and that 
which was supposed to be such has since been so conducting its 
affairs in Parliament as to show that the Zimes made its an- 
nouncement ‘‘ on authority.” The debate on Monday night was 
enough to prove this. Mr. Disraeli brought forward his motion 
for referring his Indian Government resolutions to a Committee 
of the whole House on Friday. His speech was clever, if we 
consider it as designed to support the second reading of the Dill 
which he had abandoned ; but then the bill was abandoned. 
Other speeches in the debate were also clever, especially Lord 
Palmerston’s upon Mr. Disraeli’s funeral oration over his own 











"Dill; a cutting satire universally pronounced to be “ brilliant.” 


But the result had been predetermined, and the most powerful 
speakers acquiesced, as if in a doom, in the proposal which Lord 
John Russell again enforced, for reconsidering the entire subject 
in Committee of the whole. The Government consists of those 
gentlemen, wherever they may happen to be situated, who will 
come forward with suggestions; and with respect to Indian le- 
gislation it is composed at present chiefly of Lord John Russell, 
who, after advising Mr. Disraeli to lay his resolutions before a 
Committee of the whole House, has brought forward an outline of 
counter resolutions, which may be expected to foreshadow the bill 
resulting from the said Committee. Lord John’s scheme goes 
back from the elaborate design of Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues, 
to the simpler bill of Lord Palmerston, with striking differences 
from both. He proposes a Minister for India, with a Council 
of eleven nominated by the Crown; the Councillors representing 
the several sections of Anglo-Indian society, and appointed 
“during good behaviour,” like the Judges. They are not to 
hold the office for a term like Lord Palmerston’s councillors or 
aldermen of boroughs. There is not to be Lord Derby’s secret 
committee, nor Lord Palmerston’s financial veto; the professed 
object being to leave the responsibility with the Minister, though 
under a complete moral control exercised by a dignified and in- 
dependent Council. Lord John’s plan sketches out an autocratic 
Indian Minister overawed by a bench of eleven Judges, with an 
appeal, not very distinctly explained, to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This is a simpler design, and one calculated to be more 
popular than either of the other two; we have considered its 
merits in the point of view of constructive legislation in a sepa- 
rate paper. 

The Duke of Argyll moved for copies of the report of the East 
India Directors on the two India Government Bills, chiefly to 
make an opportunity of showing how inconsistent were the former 
opinions of Lord Ellenborough with his present proposals of 
elective Members of the Council; and keeping open a course for 
the late Government in handling the measure although the ex- 
isting bills should be postponed ; Lord Palmerston having con- 
tributed to the same effect in the Commons by lodging notice of 
an amendment of his own on the resolutions. 

Mr. Locke King has become the representative of the Reform 
interest for this session, and again Lord John appears as the Mi- 
nister in that behalf. Mr. King reintroduced his bill for ex- 
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tending the franchise to five-pound householders in counties, 
with some subsidiary improvements. The particular merits of 
the scheme possess inferior interest to the Parliamentary treat- 
ment of the measure. Professedly Mr. Disraeli did not object 


{73 | to the extension or improvement of the county franchise, but 


he has views of his own on that point, and he did object to in- 


| troducing a measure which ‘ might embarrass” those who “ se- 


riously ” contemplate, as he and his colleagues do, “‘ a large and 
comprehensive measure” of Parliamentary Reform! Debate 
Lord John advised his friends and the House to seize 
upon Mr, Locke King’s present bill rather than the promise of 
the Government bill. Mr. Disraeli had moved ‘the previous 
question ” but he dared not divide upon it ; and Mr. Locke King 
introduced his bill. 

Another political event turned upon a different sort of 
question. In 1855 the Horse Guards, under the pressure of 
public opinion, adopted a plan for admitting gentlemen to 
commissions in the Artillery and Royal Engineers by open com- 
petition; but that new law has been neutralized by fresh 
“regulations” from the Horse Guards, according to which, 
candidates for admission at Woolwich must pass through a long 
probation at the aristocratic school of Sandhurst; and General 
Peel has been taken to task for the retrograde movement of his 
predecessor. Mr. Monsell moved a resolution of the House 
begging the Crown not to alter the spirit of the regulation of 
1855; and notwithstanding General Peel’s resistance, and his 
earnest representations that he had broken the blow of the 
newer regulations, by postponing for awhile their operation, Mr. 
Monsell’s motion was carried by 217 to 177. This defeat was 
aided by the absence of those members of the late Government 
who supported Lord Panmure in the reactionary regulations. It 
proves, however, that the Government does not lie with the 
gentlemen on the Treasury Bench. And it proves, moreover, 
that the absence of the members of the late Ministry is somehow 
more favourable to liberal progress than their presence : a very 
suggestive circumstance indeed, 

Certainly if the Government be anywhere it is not with Lord 
Derby. Perhaps there never was a Premier whose simple 
suggestions were so little attended to. Last week he threw out 
a proposition that parishes might buy up church-rates by leaving 
lendlords to convert them into a charge upon the land; and 
this week Mr. Puller tried to give effect to the suggestion in a 
substantive proposition ; but it received no favour at all, The 
working objections were too strong even for those who were in- 
clined to smile upon the idea, In the course of the debate, 
Lord John Russell remarked, Minister fashion, that he was 
ready “to consider any fair proposal on the subject.” Indeed it 
has been wittily said that Mr. Disraeli is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pro tempore, Lord Palmerston leader of the Opposition, 
and Lord John Russell leader of the House of Commons. And it 
may be added that no member of the trio appears particularly 
ambitious of being leader of the country. 

Mr. Spooner’s annual Maynooth motion found two Members to 
speak for it, Mr. Spooner and Mr. Newdegate. Other Members 
sat by in damnatory silence ; leaving one, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
to make a declaration on behalf of the second of the two great 
parties in the state, that Sir Robert Peel’s settlement must not 
be disturbed. 

Mr. Caird’s Agricultural Statistics Bill raised no political ques- 
tion, except the question whether the Parliamentary and agri- 
cultural mind has yet been trained enough to perceive the use of 
giving to the farmer, in his own business, the same information 
which the merchant obtains in his ;—of giving to the country 
the same information with regard to agricultural produce which 
it has in the matter of manufactures and commerce, In the 
course of the debate, however, although the motion was decidedly 
negatived by a large majority, it was made evident that opinion 
in favour of the plan is constantly gaining ground. 

The Peers have done their worst this week. They have re- 
jected the Oaths Bill by a net majority of 39; which is, if not 
actually, yet virtually, the largest ever secured on that question. 
There had indeed been a Ministerial ‘‘ whip” against the bill 
notwithstanding the strong pressure of public opinion, and the 
strong countenance given to the measure even by conservatives 
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in that very same House of Lords. Lord Lyndhurst made one 
of his finest speeches against the Ministry and for the bill. 
Lord Stratford de Redeliffe told what effect it would have if, in 
pleading for the Christians in Turkey, he could have said that 
in his own country not a single sect was under civil disabilities, 
The bill was really crushed by the combined force of Lord Derby, 
Lord Chelmsford, and the proud obstinacy of the “ Barons.” | 
t is a broad confession that real Liberalism is impossible with | 
he present Government. Between them, Lord Derby and Mr. | 
Disraeli make a Premier, and it is they who have elevated 
Thesiger to the woolsack in order to render his opposition to the 
bill more powerful. So little has Mr. Disraeli done for the mea- 
sure which he has professed to support alike on the score of his 
race and of his judgment. 

Although Mr, Kinglake’s motion is, for some unexplained rea- 
sons, postponed, the debate in the House of Lords will to a cer- 
tain extent serve the same end. The Earl of Airlie has forced 
Lord Malmesbury to speak, and as the present Foreign Secretary 
did so, the late Foreign Secretary could not keep silent. The 
result of the announcement is, that her Majesty’s Ministers do 
not remain passive, but while Sardinia demands compensation 
for the injury done to the captain and crew of the Cagliari, they 
demand compensation for Park and Watt; and on the deferred 
** international question,” they haye now, spurred by Public 
Opinion and the Press, announced their resolve to join with Sar- | 
dinia in demanding the restitution of the vessel. Still mindful 
of dangers which exist in Europe, they deprecate any resort to 
the ultima ratio, and advise Sardinia to mect refusal, not by war, 
but by a demand for arbitration. 


The French Corps Législatif has been performing that shadow 
of a duty which is intrusted to it, as the representative of the 
French Commons, by the Imperial wisdom: it has been ex- 
amining the Budget. ‘The document and the Council are, what 
Mr, Disraeli would call, ‘‘ anomalies,” and most curious of their 
kind. The French Budget is always a curiosity ; it involves, 
along with its explanations, the accounts of four or five years; 
estimates for next year, a prospective glance at the year after, 
corrections of those errors in the year before last which prophetic 

ance necessarily involves, readjustments of the adjustments 
effected last year, and some plans for getting on during the ecur- 
rent year, which is always sagely regarded as the mere interval 
between the past andthe future. The present position in France 
has been noticed as strikingly like our own. There is a grand | 
total of expenditure amounting to 70,668,000/., an income of 
67,556,000/., a deficiency therefore of about three millions and a 
half. But a part of the expenditure would consist of payments 
to the Sinking Fund, 4,920,000/, and by postponing a large por- 
tion of that sum the Finance Minister reserves nearly four mil- 
lions, and thus obtains a surplus of 260,0007. On the face of 
the account therefore the French position is not materially worse 
than our own ; but can the accounts be trusted? We have al- 
ready explained the dense obscurity which always envelopes the 
French Budget; it is well known that the Imperial servants 
* cook” the current accounts; and if the Budget is a shadow, 
Phat is the value of the examination by the Corps Législatif ¢ 
Nothing. That fact is plainly disclosed in the debate which has 
taken place andin the report; the members haying hinted, for 
example, that they are not permitted to reject the details, but 
only the gross branches of the Budget; that they are not per- 
mitted to institute a genuine inquiry. In short the examination 
is a farce, intended to obtain without any real investigation the 
apparent counter-signatures of some respectable persons. 





yernment; it is an ukase imposing new import taxes in order to 
meet the expenses of the railways in Russia. This is a 
very significant step, and it establishes some important facts. 
In the first place, it shows that Russian finance has not yet 
grown wise, or restrictions would not be imposed upon commerce 
for the simple purpose of raising the wind to help railway enter- 
prise. Secondly, it shows that the Russian Government is in 
want of funds; and that again discloses the remarkable fact 
that the financiers of Europe do not believe in the pacific, com- 
mercial spirit which is said to have come over Russia. We may 
doubt whether the Imperial Government has obtained even the | 
twelve million instalment of the forty-four million loan, although 
we know well enough that if an empireso extensive as Russia, and 
80 capable, were really actuated by a spirit of peace and com- | 
merce, it could give the finest security in the world, not for 
forty-four but for a hundred millions. And the hundred | 
millions could be raised in a week in those money-markets of | 
Paris, London, or New York, which are at present glutted with 
ca pital anxious to find employment even at moderate interest, so | 
that the security be but good. Witness the terms obtained by 
the East India Company, even under notice to quit. 





Fresh news from India shows a great advance in the opera- 
tions following the capture of Lucknow. Sir Colin Campbell 
seems to have remained at that city, sending a large part of his 
foree to Rohileund ; whither, like a herd of deer surrounded by 
the hunters, the fugitive rebels were hastening. In some parts 


| towards Benares, bared of British soldiery, the rebels were show- 


ing their teeth; and part of a British regiment seems to haye 
been defeated. But Sir Hugh Rose had made great progress 
in Central India, and General Roberts had severely beaten the 
rebels and seized Kotah in Rajpootana. 

The Chinese news is amusing as well as instructive. Im- 
perial edicts had issued degrading Yeh and appointing in his 
place as Governor-General of Kwang-Tung and Kwang-Si Hwang, 
a statesman favourably known to Europeans. Yeh is degraded 
for having neglected seasonable measures ‘‘ to control and soothe 
the Europeans,”—“ so very self-sufficient and obstinate was 
he”! The degradation of Lord Palmerston’s favourite enemy, 
who indirectly assisted him so much in the general election of 
1857, has come too late to be of use to him in 1858. It 
crowns, however, that quaint burlesque with which the Chinese 
hold up the mirror to our civilization and its corruptions: Yeh 
having failed and become unfortunate, the Emperor, like “ So- 
ciety,” knocks him down and stamps upon him, 





Dehates aud Proceedings in Parliament, 





PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Ifovseor Lorps. Monday, April 26. No business of importance. 
Tuesday, April 27, Oaths; Lord John Russell’s Bill in Committee, the Jew 
clause negatived,. 


Thursday, April 29. The Cagliari; Ministerial Explanations—India; the Duke 
of Argyll’s Motion—Barrel Organs Suppression Bill thrown out. 

Friday, April 30. Oaths ; Lord John Russell’s Bill, as amended, read a third 
time and passed—Transfer of Land Bill committed. 

House or Comvons. Monday, April 26. Government of India; Mr. Disraeli’s 
Motion agreed to—Military Education; Mr. Monsell’s Motion carried by 217 to 
177—Excise Duties Bill read a second time—Church of England Special Services 
Bill read a first time, 

Tuesday, April 27. County Franchise; Mr. Locke King’s Bill read a first time— 
Church-Rates ; Mr. Puller’s Motion—Poor-law Amendment Bill read a second time, 

Wednesday, April 28. Agricultural Statistics; Mr. Caird’s Bill thrown out by 
241 to 135, 

Thursday, April 29. Maynooth ; Mr. Spooner’s Motion negatived by 210 to 155 
—Poor-law Amendment Bill committed—Registration of County Voters (Scotland) 
Bill read a second time—** Count out.” 

Friday, April 30. Mr. E. James, Q.C.; Mr. Hunt's Question—Government of 






India; Committee upon the Resolutions—Local Government Bill read a second 
time—Excise Duties Bill read a third time and passed—Oaths Bill brought from the 
Lords, 
TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons, 

Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
MONAAaY ...csecececcece Sh .... Sh 30m Monday ...cseseceeeees 4 -(m@) Th lim 
Tuesday Sh .... 9hdim WORUEES -nccccvceccecaes 4 -(m) 12h 55m 
Wednesday No sitting } Wednesday .......++.. Noon 5h 45m 
THUPSAAY.....00eeeeeee 5h ...- 10h 30m Thursday ........-+-005 th .... Th4im 
Friday 5h + Sh 20m Priday ....+00+ -.. 4h .(m) 12h 30m 


Sittings this Week, 


5; Time, 36h 10m 
this Session ‘ 


Sittings this Week, 
50; — 317h 57m 


——- this Session, 


a ; Time, 1h $m | 
42; — 78h 55m 
Tue Government or Inpra. 

The orders of the day were postponed on Monday evening in order that 
Mr. Disracli might move that the House should, on Friday, go into a 
Committee of the whole House on the Acts relating to the Government of 
India to enable him to propose his resolutions. 

Mr. Disragut began his speech by a retrospective statement of the 
course of proceeding in regard to the Government of India. He de- 
scribed the introduction of Lord Palmerston’s bill—the noble lord “ really 
formally obtained nothing else but permission to introduce that measure” 
—the unexpected change of Government, and the difficult position in 
which the question was placed. With scarcely an exception those who 
now form the Administration voted in favour of Mr. Baring’s amendment 
to postpone legislation ; but ‘ under the new circumstances”’ that Govern- 
ment could not avoid the responsibility of offering a scheme for the go- 
vernment of India to the notice of the House. Both the bills thus in- 
troduced proposed that the Government of India in this country should 
be inthe hands of a Minister having undivided authority; but while 
under Lord Palmerston’s bill the Council was nominated, the present Go- 
vernment thought that those who should assist the Minister should not 
be merely a Council in name. There are two schools who have laid 
down dogmas on the subject. One boasts of the simplicity of its ar- 
rangements. That school proposes that there should be a great officer of 
state assisted by a few co oe and‘an Under-Secretary. The consequence 
of that arrangement would be that the permanent clerks in his depart- 
ment would become the Minister’s Council. This system would not 
work in a manner satisfactory to the country. But the adherents of 
this school said it did not much signify whether the Minister were capa- 
ble from his knowledge and experienee, inasmuch as India should be 
governed in India. That simply means that England is to be ignorant 
of India, As there would be no one to check or control the Governor- 
General he would hold a position which no despot at any time has occu- 
pied. He might enter on a career of conquest; he would be able to_ex- 
ercise his patronage to sustain a weak and falling Ministry. The whole 
scheme is dangerous and impracticable. 

The other in was brought forward in a bill stigmatized as “ compli- 
eated.” The plan of Lord Palmerston certainly does not deserve that epi- 
thet. It is, indeed, “somewhat veiled no doubt and mitigated for form’s 
sake—the plan of that simple school to which I have adverted, because the 
Minister of the noble lord would possess all the Indian patronage, and 
despotism in England would be veiled only by the appointment of some 
barren nominees.’ The bill which he introduced was of a different ‘ 
ter. He com it to the British constitution—which is very compli- 
cated, but which has worked better than the modern inventions of philoso- 
phers, all remarkable for simplicity. ‘* Now, I do not know any institution 
which appears to us more natural and simple than the mode in which the 
general administration of this country is carried on by a committee of the 
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Privy Council called the Cabinet. That seems to us the most natural in- 
stitution possible, the legitimate product of Parliamentary government ; 
but if it were now proposed for the first time, and I were in opposition, 1 
think I could show that of all absurd inventions, of all impracticable sug- 
gestions, that was the most ridiculous. I should say, ‘ Only think of taking 
men out of one House of Parliament, and then taking men out of the 
other House—those two Houses being assemblies between which there is 
not by any means entire sym athy, but which are, on the contrary, often in 
conflict. Only think of making a man a Cabinet Minister because he is 
connected with the agricultural interest, another because he is con- 
nected with the mercantile interest; only think of making a man 
a Cabinet Minister because he can make a speech.’ (Laughter.) Every 


one would say directly, ‘This is a form of government the most absurd | 


ever known, it cannot work, and the person who would propose it is not 
entitled to the public confidence.’ But if it be added that the Government 
of the country thus constituted shall consist only of men who sit in the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons, what declamation would there 
not be against such a special qualification? Would it not be said, * That 
is a plan by which you prevent many clever men who should be in the Go- 
vernment from forming a part of it. The absurd and heterogeneous institu- 
tion you propose would shut out Mr. Hallam, Mr. Grote, and Mr, Mill—it 
is totally impossible such an institution should work at all.’ Yet it does 
work on the whole very satisfactorily.” (** Hear!’ and laughter.) The 
majority of the House is in favour of a council. The excellences of the E 
Tedia direction are that knowledge, experience, and aptitude to deal with 
Indian forms and subjects exist there. ‘* Therefore it appears to me, that 
if you resolve to have a council, it should be a real council, and should pos- 
sess those elements which the Court of Directors has been eminent for.” 
The council ought to be numerous. There are eight distinct heads of busi- 
ness requiring committees to administer them. If there must be a nume- 
rous council, should the Crown nominate all its members? Assuming there 
were eighteen, were they prepared to intrust the nomination of these 
eighteen to the Crown? iis Government had proposed, that while the 
Crown should nominate one half, security was taken that they should be 
efficient men representing the civil and military services of the great pre- 
sidencies. It was preposterous to say that the restrictions were unwise and 
would shut out the best men; that it was class legislation that was proposed, 
when it is notorious that no principle of representation is more sound than 
the representation of classes, ‘ What has made our Parliament 
cessful and so famous but the circumstance that it has always been an as- 
sembly which represented class interests ? ” 

In like manner Mr. Disraeli defended his arrangement whereby one-halt 
of the Council were to be elected. What Lord Palmerston had called the 
* limited and ridiculous constituency ” of the Court of Directors had always 
produced able and eminent men; and his Government had proposed a con 
stituency of between 7000 and 8000, representing a capital of 59,000,000/., 
all invested in India. It is said that it would be impossible to canvass this 
constituency, but that is one of the greatest recommendations of the scheme. 
Next he entered into a long defence of the proposal to elect councillors by 
Parliamentary constiiucncies, showing that the agricultural classes, the | 
ple in general, do not care for reform in India, but that Lancashire does, 
proved by its ery for reform. He vindicated his choice of the con- 
stituencies, and the character of the electors. ‘I have heard every phrase 
of contumely and every epithet of indignation poured out upon that proposi 
tion and the body to whom we wish to commit that trust. Everybody, in 
every place, and on every occasion, seemed to be astonished that what w: 
called a ten-pounder should for a moment be intrusted with this franchise. 
(Cheers and laughter from the Ministerial benches.) Nor ean 1 forget, sand 
never shall I forget, the almost awe-struck tones with which one honour- 
able Member rose to ask me if I really and seriously designed that this dut; 
should be intrusted to the freemen of Liverpool. (Lawghter.) On that sub- 
ject I would only wish to-night to offer the result of my reflection and ob- 
servation. I cannot for a moment attempt to compete with that pewer of 
sarcasm and invective with which the great body of the constituency of Eng- 
land, and especially of the great commercial towns, have been treated by th 
Liberal party. (Cheers and laughter.) But 1 remember that some forty 
years ago the freemen of Liverpool were called upon to exercise their trust 
and elect a Member of Parliament, and that they sent to this House Mr. 
Canning. (Cheers.) And what did we do in this House when we got Mr. 
Canning here? Why, we made him as soon as possible President of the 
Board of Control.” Lord Canning “‘ would never have been Governor-Ge- 
neral of India had the freemen of Liverpool not elected his father as their 
representative in Parliament.” (Cries of “Oh!” and laughter.) These 
poor freemen are treated as the pariahs of politics.” But he believed 
that had not his proposal been arrested by a storm of prejudice the voters 
would have acted under their natural leaders and their choice would hav: 
done them credit. He insisted that in framing a council they must have re- 
course to the elective principle, and urged the House to take the great Indian 
question out of the dangerous sphere of political passion and party contlict. 

Lord Patmersron described Mr. Disracli’s speech as a funcral oration 
upon the deceased India Bill No. 2— 

** We have been assisting at a sort. of Irish wake, The right honourable 
entleman did not say or sing in the language of the afflicted peasant, ‘ Och, 

one, why did you die ”—(Great laughter)—but we are entitled to ask the 





£0 Fuc- 


right houourable gentleman, now that he has told us how highly he esti- | 
(Continued | 


mates the merits of the deceased bill, ‘ Why did you kill it?’ 
laughter.) The right honourable gentleman, to speak seriously, has re- 
ferred to topics connected neither with the India Bill No. 2, nor with the 
resolutions before the House. He began by passing a very severe censur 
on the British constitution ; and he said—speaking no doubt from his own 
personal experience—‘t What can be so absurd as the present constitution of 
a British Cabinet?” (Laughter.) ‘ What can be so ridiculous,’ he said, ‘ as 
putting one man into a Cabinet because he understands agriculture; what 
can be so absurd as putting another man into a Cabinet because he has an 
extensive knowledge of commerce?’ And the climax of absurdity, accord- 
ing to the right honourable gentleman, was putting a man into a Cabinet 
cause he could make an eloquent speech. (Renewed laughter.) ‘ Ay, 
said the right honourable gentleman, ‘if I were on the other side of the 
table, if my tongue were unloosed and I were released from the shackles and 
trammels of office, I could tell you how absurd is the constitution of a 
British Cabinet.’ (Cheers and continued laughter.) Sir, I don’t follow the 
right honourable gentleman through his theoretical declamations. I'am 
content with the British constitution, and, so far as my experience of Cubi- 
nets goes, I am content with them.” (Laughter.) 
_ In this strain of pleasantry he continued. ‘* We all remember the manner 
in which that bill was received by the House. I have heard a story of the 
Spanish Sovereign who reigned when Don Quixote was first published, 
who, seeing a man reading a book and laughing immoderately, sent a 
courtier to ask what he was reading and why he was laughing. The 
courtier came back and said that he was reading Don Quixote. ‘1 thought 
80,’ said the monarch ; ‘ whenever I see a man laughing I know that he is 
Don Quixote.’ And so it was with this India Bill. People met 
one another in the street, and one laughed and the other laughed and 
ra a laughed. ‘What are you laughing at?’ said one. * Why, at 
the India Bill, to be sure. What are you laughing at?’ ‘Why, I was 





laughing at the India Bill, too.’ Gavin) That was the reception 
that it met with out of doors, and I say therefore that the public, as well 
as the Cabinet, had something to do with the death of that unfortunate and 
immature measure.” 

The serious part of Lord Palmerston’s speech was a constitutional 
argument against electing any members of the Council of India, a course 
that would, in fact, go to reéstablish the double government by establish- 
ing, not a council of advisers, but a council of controllers. ‘** You do not 
want to establish a new Board of Control, but to transfer the government 
in such a manner that the Ministers of the Crown shall be responsible to 
this House for the entire direction of Indian affairs. There seems a 





| fatality in Indian affairs by which an inveterate principle of duality clings 
t 


That 


were 





to everything. We h ive had for a long time a double governm 
was felt to be an evil which we were called upon to correct. We 
turned out, and thus there came to be two Administrations and two bills. 
The present Government were not satisfied with that, but adopted two 
methods of proceeding—a bill and a resolution. I only hope that they 
will push that principle a little further, and make it necessary, for the 
purpose of completing the measure, that we should have two sessions, 
Certainly, the course they adopt is likely to lead to that result; but I will 
say nothing more on that subject for the present.” 

Mr, Giapsronr commented upon the time lost in regard to this ques- 
tion. They were practically in the position they occupied when Mr. 
Baring made his motion. If they had moved at all they had moved 
backwards, They were called upon to make a completely new com- 
, of India, Lord Palmerston by his ironi- 


mencement of the government 

cal reference to another session, did not appear to look upon delay asa 
great misfortune. Mr. Disracli had said that unless a council equal in 
ibility to the Court of Directors could be appointed, legislation had better 


Li 
be postponed. Looking the misgivings of the authors of the two mea- 
ures, and to the state of public business, Mr, Gladstone must protest 
an affirmative answer being given to the question to be put from 


against | 
But he had othe He would be most reluctant to 


the chair. reasons, 


e any bill go up to the House of Lords which should substitute for the 
Court of Directors any body not fully equal to that court for every pur- 
pose of advice, suggestion, and morally speaking of control. 

But what is the great diffieulty that we have to encounter in this matter 
It is that you are attempting to govern by means of a people another people, 

parated from us not by distance only, but by language, by blood, by tra- 
dition, by history, by institutions, and by all that can draw a line of demar- 
cation between man‘and man. Is it not the greatest problem in polities how 
to govern a nation by another nation? Is it not by far the greatest diffi- 
culty which we have before us—how to provide duly, in our system of go- 
vernment, for the protection of the interests and feelings of the people of 


With the greatest faith in Parliamentary institutions for 
t] if public affairs in England, I frankly own 


interests 


India? (CA 
the discussion and scttlement 
that I have | ith in their operation for defending t 

nd feelings of the people of India. The question which we ar 
ask ourselves before all others, with all others, and above all 

what protection can we provide by law not only for the maintenan¢ 
interests, but likewise for respect, eare, and toleration towards the f lings of 
the people of India? I will say this of the Court of Directors, thet it has 
practically been a body protective of the people of India, I am not friendly 
to its maintenance, far less am I friendly to that state of severance which 
exists at present between the Executive and the independent element of th 

Indian Government ; but this I do say, that we ought not to assent to any 
plan which makes less efficient provision for the protection of Indian imter 
ests and Indian feelings. And I look in vain to the plan of her Majesty 
I think, to the plan of the noble vis- 


not equal f 

bound to 
others, is— 
f those 











Government, and still more in vain, 

count the Member for Tiverton, for any protective power that can be com- 

pared in point of efficacy to the Court of Directors.”” He also expressed an 

opinion that some security should be taken to limit the power of the Queen's 
lvisers with respect to the use of the Indian treasury and armies to make 

war without the consent of Parliament. On this subject he spoke with 


great earnestness. He mentioned those matters, because ** the main con- 
ditions and object of our legislation for India are protection for the Indian 
people against the errors of England, and protection for the British people 
and the British Parliament against an undue exercise of power by the exe- 
cutive Government. Neither bill contained any provisions worth framing 
for these vital purposes. ‘I close what I have to say with quoting these 
still more memorable words of the right honourable gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—I hope I do not misrepresent them: ‘ Although we 
now advise the House to enter on the question of Indian legislation, yet 
during the last two months—since I have become a member of the Govern- 
ment—every day of my experience has more and more convineed me that 
there does not at present exist among us that maturity of opinion which is 
requisite on questions of the first order in pointof difliculty and importance,”’ 
Cheers.) 

Colonel Sykes, amid cries of “ Divide!’’ defended the Government of 
the East India Company. Sir Harry Verney took the same course, 
Mr. Grecory, remarking that Mr. Gladstone had expressed the senti- 
ments of a large proportion of the House, moved an amendment to the 
effect that it was not expedient to pass any resolutions for the future go- 
vernment of India. 

Mr. Ewanxr seconded the motion. 

Many Members had now left the House, and Lord Joun Rvusseut re- 
marked, that however ri ady Mr. Gregory might be to reverse the de- 
cision at which the House had formerly arrived, he should at least hay 
given notice of his intention to move his amendment, so that it might 
have been fully discussed. Lord John insisted at some length, both in 
the beginning and end of his speech, on the fitness of the present time 
for legislating upon the subject. As regards the measures of legislation 


; he expressed himself in favour of a Minister and a nominated council. 


fecling sure that whatever party were in power, they would choose fit 
persons, 

But ‘‘it would be a very great mistake if we attempted to give an inde- 
pendent authority to such a Council, and in that manner again evade that 
Ministerial responsibility the unity of which is the whole object of the mea- 
sure. Give the Minister every assistance ; surround him with advisers 
whose opinions may be of most value tohim; do not shrink from giving 
them calasios and a position which may enable us to obtain the very best men 
who return from their important functions in India; but when you have 
done this, leave the Minister himself to be responsible. Unless he is su- 
preme, he could not have that responsibility. Lot him, therefore, be su- 
preme in his Council, and stand up in Parliament to defend the policy of 
which he is the author and the advocate.” 

Mr. Batiuk called upon the House to reject the amendment, under- 
standing it to raise the issue whether the House should proceed by reso- 
lution or by bill. Sir Groner Grey said he understood the amendment 
as intended to defer legislation altogether, and he should therefore vote 
against it. Mr. Grecory confirmed this interpretation. Sir Francis 
Banxine supported and Lord Goprricu—reserving to himself the fullest 
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freedom—opposed the amendment. Mr. Horsman 
there had been a great change in the opinions of the House on the sub- 
ject of legislating this session; and that the House had been precipitate 
in proceeding without inquiry. He criticized both bills, and suggested 
that after the first resolution affirming that the transfer should be made 
had been adopted on Friday, some Member should move that further in- 
qury is necessary. Mr. Vernon Smiru defended Lord Palmerston’s 


After some further conversation, Mr. Grecory withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the motion was agreed to. 

There was some debate on Thursday in the House of Lords on the In- 
dian subject. 

Early in the evening the Earl of ALnemar er presented a petition, 
signed by 12,000 inhabitants of Manchester and Salford, praying that the 
King of Oude should be restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

Earl Granvinur asked whether it was not unusual to send despatches, 
referring to policy to be pursued in India, through the Secret Committee ? 
The Earl of Ex.ennoroven said he had acted with strict legality in 
sending the despatch referred to through the Secret Committee. [This 

despatch relates to the treatment of the rebels and mutineers. ] 

Late in the evening the Duke of Ancyit moved for the report upon 
the two India Bills from the Court of Directors to the Court of Pro- 
prietors. In doing so he described the present position of the Indian 
question. The vote of the House of Commons, and still more the charac- 
ter of the President of the Board of Control, have diminished the in- 
fluence of the Directors, especially since the latter sent despatches through 
the Secret Committee. He admitted that the Government were bound 
to legislate, but contended that their proceedings,—bringing in a bill, 
withdrawing it, and offering resolutions,—have not rendered the solution 
of the question easier. At some length he criticized the bill of the Go- 
vernment, and argued against an elective or partly elective council, and 
against the absurdity of making the council independent of the Minister ; 
and he referred to the speeches of Lord Ellenborough to show that in 
1852 and 1853 he had given evidence, and had spoken both against an 
elective council and the introduction of mercantile men. 

The Earl of Eruennonoven said that the late Government are respon- 
sible for the difficulties with respect to the future government of India. 
They did not seem to have made up their minds before Christmas. By 

roceeding to legislate they had taken a step injurious to India, but 

aving begun to legislate they must go on. As to the codperation be- 
tween the Directors and the Board of Control nothing can be more ami- 
cable or more efficient. Lord Ellenborough did not attempt to defend his 
consistency—he never read his own speeches—but he stoutly vindicated 
the elective principle. He had adopted it because it would be impossi- 
ble for the Government to choose the fittest commercial men to sit in the 
Council, and because no nominated Council can have the weight of an 
elective one. He confessed an almost morbid jealousy of jobbing. 

Earl Grey reiterated, with much emphasis, the plea for delay ; worse 
than any evils from that course would be a false step; with many objec- 
tions and suggestions, he declared legislation this session impossible. 

Earl Granvin_x expressed his dissent from the statement that the late 
Government are responsible for the present difficulties. ‘They had begun 
to prepare their measure in the carly autumn, and had sketched their plan 
before Christmas. The charge of impromptu legislation is unfounded, 
He criticized the bill of the present Government and quoted Lord Ellen- 
borough against himself. Lord Monreacie reinforeed Lord Grey, and 

the Marquis of Cuanricanve answered Lord Monteagle.—Motion agreed 
Tue Oarns Bri. 

The House of Lords went into Committee on the Oaths Bill on Tues- 
day. On clause 1 the Earl of Wicxiow proposed that the words of the 
oath declaring that no foreign prince or potentate hath or ought to have 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre¢minence, or authority, ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual, within the realm, should be omitted. He insisted that 
these words “are decidedly false,” and offensive to a large part of the 
community. Lord Lynpuvrst, however, showed that the words did not 
refer to a vague power of iniluence, a mere moral influence, but to a sub- 
stantive authority exerted and enforced by courts of justice. Earl Gran- 
vitte and Lord Camrne.yt urged Lord Wicklow not to insist upon his 
amendment. Lord Wickiow said that all persons except the lawyers 
took a sensible view of the question ; but after the appeal made to him he 
should not divide the House. The amendment was negatived without a 
division ; and clauses 1, 2, and 3, were agreed to. 

On clause 5, providing for the admission of Jews to Parliament, by 
authorizing the omission of the words “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
the Lorp CuanceLtor moved its omission. In opposing the clause, he 
claimed to act, not upon prejudice, but upon principle. The Jews, he 
allowed, were respectable, but he declined to substitute personal con- 
siderations for general principles. 
so frequently traversed; but ‘old arguments can only receive old an- 
swers.” He contended that the Legislature has a right to impose dis- 
abilities, that the Jews were not accidentally, but directly excluded ; and 
that there is no analogy between the exercise of certain rights on the part 
of Jews, such as the franchise, and the claim to sit in Parliament. He 
rated the City of London for acting in defiance of the law by choosing a 
Jew in order to overawe the Legislature; and he said that ‘‘ the other 
constituencies of the country are justified in expecting from them sub- 
mission to the law. 
his opposition. ‘The “ higher’ ground was the argument that to admit 
the Jews would be to un-Christianize the Legislature. Finally he re- 
ferred to Earl Grey’s appeal on the second reading. 

** According to the doctrine of the noble Earl the House of Commons has 
only to determine to carry some object on which it is has set its heart, and 
to persevere. [Lord Campbell-—‘* No, xo /”’} |My noble and learned friend 
says ‘ No,” but with great submission to him I say ‘ Yes.’ I repeat that ac- 
cording to the noble Earl’s doctrine the House of Commons ve only to 
knock at our doors sufficiently long, and in a sufficiently loud and threaten- 
ing manner, for us to submit at discretion. That, it appears to me, would 
reduce your lordships to a state of dependency. 1 can well understand that 
on a nicely balanced question of ordinary policy or expediency, if you can 
catch the voice of the people and find it oppes:d to your own opinions, you 

might be disposed to yield your views to their judgment. But we are on 
no such question here. We are on a matter of conscience and religious 
duty. Whatever may be the threats by which it is sought to intimidate 
your lordships, I trust you will proceed fearlessly and steadily in what you 
consider to be the path of duty. I cannot think so ill of the House of Com- 


This was the * lower” ground on which he based | 











He apologized for going over ground | 


| the representation of the people in respect of such franchise. 


inted out that mons, from which I have so recently been taken, as to suppose that for the 


eoougenienent of any object of their own they will violate the constity. 
tion ; but if they do, then with the greatest respect to them I say, on their 
heads be the blame of all the consequences of their act. If we are to yield 
at discretion in this way, it would have been better to yield earlier, when 
concession would have had the grace of a voluntary act; but certainly the 
doctrine of the noble Earl, by which he would persuade us to abandon our 
functions and to abdicate our duties, would leave us nothing more than a 
register-oftice for the decrees of the House of Commons.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Lynpuvrst congratulated the House on the accession of so much 
eloquence and talent as had just been exhibited. But he regretted that 
this eloquence had been directed against the cause he felt it his duty to 
maintain. He then described the position of the question,—how the 
late Attorney-General was pledged to bring forward resolutions for car. 
rying into effect a proposition against the decision of that House, should 
it be adverse ; how the bill had been carried in the other House by great 
and increasing majorities ; and how, although it is the duty of the Lords 
to check hasty legislation, he had never understood that they were to 
make a firm, determined, and persevering stand against the opinion of 
the other House of Parliament when backed by the opinion of the people, 
and, least of all, on questions affecting in a certain degree the constitution 
of that House and popular rights. f they did make such a stand it 
should be upon a rock, and not upon the fragment of an act of Parlia- 
ment diverted from its original purpose. He showed that the Jews, ever 
since the days of Bracton, have been held to be native subjects, and that 
native subjects cannot be stripped of their rights except by act of Parlia- 
ment. Willany one pretend to say there is such anact ? Lord Chelms- 
ford said it was a question of power and privilege. The Legislature can 
do what it likes, but he takes a narrow and insufficient view of religious 
liberty. 

si Religious liberty I hold to be this—that every man with respect to 
office, power, or emolument should be put ona footing of perfect equality 
with his neighbour, without regard to his religious opinions, unless those 
opinions are such as to disqualify him for the proper performance of the du- 
ties of his office. Is there any other principle upon which in this enlight- 
ened age religious liberty can be founded? It is true that you do not fine 
men or imprison them on account of their religious opinions, but if you 
deny them the fair emoluments of office and fair objects of ambition you in- 
flict — them an injury greater than fine, and, in many instances, greater 
even than imprisonment. You violate the very principle of religious free- 
dom. You establish a rule which would justify persecution.” 

Lord Lyndhurst next showed that the admission of Jews would not un- 
christianize the Legislature any more than it has the courts of justice, mu- 
nicipal corporations, and our colonies. He referred to Mr. Newdegate’s 
attack upon the Jews,—an attack ‘utterly unfounded and unsupported by 
evidence.”’ “ Ife asserts that the Jews were the originators of the Inquisi- 
tion, and that they were the original Jesuits; and what is his authority for 
these assertions? He does not refer us to Bernard, or Bayle, or any such 
high authority, but says, ‘I find this in a romance—in a popular novel in 
circulation—the author of which is a member of the present Government,’ 
(Much laughter.) Yt you ask the name of this novel you are told that it is 
Coningsby.” (Continued laughter.) Mr. Walpole had expressed a hope 
that this would be the last time this question would come before the House 
of Commons. ‘* My Lords, most earnestly, most sincerely, and most zea- 
lously do I hope that your lordships will so decide that this may be the last 
_ that — have the opportunity of addressing you on this subject.” 

neCTUNG. 

The Duke of Mantroroven took the religious objection to the bill. 
Lord Stratrorp pz Repciirre supported it. When it had been his 
duty to impress upon the Turkish Government the importance of setting 
aside in the administration of their affairs those religious differences 
which existed, nothing would have been of greater assistance to him 
than to have been able to point to this country as having set aside those 
ancient prejudices which had been too long retained. The clause was 
opposed by the Duke of Rurtanp, Lord Duncannon, and the Bishop of 
CasuHeL; and supported by Lord Stanuey of Alderley, Earl Granviiee, 
and the Marquis of Lonponprrry. 

On a division, the motion to omit the clause was ‘carried by 119 to 80, 
The other clauses were agreed to. 

County FRANCHISE. 

Mr. Locker Krxe moved on Tuesday for leave to bring in a bill to 

extend the franchise in counties in England and Wales, and to oe 
n 

bill he had adopted a suggestion made by Sir James Graham and fixed 
upon 5/. rating as a qualification. It was said this was piecemeal legis- 
lation, but in the present temper of the House he could adopt no better 
course than to submit this small but just and honest measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform. It was rumoured just before the last election that the 
Government had determined to support his bill, but that its form pre- 
vented them, since they could not have converted it into a practical and 
useful measure. But that is a fiction, The bill was never introduced. 

Mr. Byne seconded the motion. 

Mr. Disrarxt said he had no objection to the purpose of the measure, 
—to extend and improve the franchise in counties; but the bill before 
them would embarrass those who seriously intend and wish to extend it. 
The counties at present return 150 Members ; their constituency is more 
than half a million. The boroughs with a constituency of 400,000 re- 
turn 330 Members. Now the bill would increase the disproportion ; 
and the result would be that a large constituency would return a very 


| small number of Members, and a very large number of Members would 





be returned by a very small constituency. That would be a retrograde 
step. If the county franchise is dealt with the borough franchise must 
also be dealt with. The Government is sincerely desirous of considering 
the question on its merits, and if possible of bringing forward a measure 
worthy the acceptance of Parliament, and therefore they could not sanc- 
tion the introduction of the bill. He moved the “ previous question.” 
Lord Joun Russex. dealt smartly with Mr. Disraeli’s distinction be- 
tween county and borough constituencies, and showed that the line 
which separated the two is like the line which Mr. Canning said sepa- 
rated the parties in his Cabinet,—not straight but serpentine. Some 
counties have very much of a town population ; many boroughs purely 
represent the agricultural interest. If you add to the county constitu- 
ency, you increase the weight of county representatives. Lord John de- 
scribed the feeling of difficulty that exists with regard to a large and 
comprehensive measure; the readiness of a hundred who object on one 
point and fifty on another to club their resistance to the whole scheme. 
He pointed to the lukewarmness of the Prime Minister, and the doubt- 
ful tone of Mr. Disraeli; and he asked whether under these circum- 
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stances it would not be wise to adopt Mr. King’s proposition as “a bird 
i hand.” 
n& LanovcHere, besides supporting the motion, stated explicitly 
that the late Cabinet had last year intended to support Mr. Locke King’s 
motion for leave to introduce the bill, and then to alter it in Committce. 
as not until they came down to the House that they found that 


It w k 
urse not open to them, and that they must oppose the bill. 
“The “Jebate — fell off in interest. Mr. J. H. Puicies, Mr. Ben- 


quvcx, Mr. Knioutiey, and Mr. Cor.ixs opposed, while Mr. Locxr 
and Mr. Cray supported the motion. When the speaking came to an 
end the “previous question” moved by the leader of the House was 
negatived without a division, and the grant of leave to bring in the bill 
was hailed with general cheering. 
Tue Case of THE CAGLIARI. 
The Earl of Arnie, in asking Lord Malmesbury whether he had re- 
ied to the despatch of the Marquis d’Azeglio, dated March 22, made a 
spirited speech on the Cagliari case. All the la wyers in England should 
never persuade him that the crew of the Cagliari, being Sardinian sub- 
jects, were bound to abide by the decision of the Neapolitan Court, how- 
ever unjust that might be. In 1850 [in the Pacifico case] the House of 
Commons decided that persons have a right to appeal to their own Go- 
yernment against the decisions of a foreign tribunal. Lord Airlie also 
against the distinction drawn between the personal and the in- 
ternational question; and contended that England was bound to act in 
conformity with the intimation given by Mr. Erskine. 
The Earl of Maumrsnury said that he had replied to the note of the 
Marquis d'Azeglio by pointing out that the British Government had no 
of the note of Sir James Hudson in which Mr. Erskine had 
inserted a promise instead of asking a question. He regretted that the 
Marquis d’Azeglio should in his rejoinder have inferred that we were 
about to “abandon” Sardinia. It is not quite fair to apply that painful 
ion to the determination of the Government whatever it may be. 
As the general question, he said that the Government had felt 
bound first to procure the liberation of the engincers. He found the 
Law-officers agreed upon two points—that the engineers were detained 
illegally; and that we had a right to demand compensation. We have 
demanded compensation, but no answer has been given to that demand. 
With regard to the capture of the Cagliari the Law-ofticers agreed that 
it was legal, but that the condemnation of the vessel was illegal. The 
Government, therefore, were enabled to act. Now, as it was not im- 


possible that Sardinia might go to war with Naples, the British Govern- | 


ment, anxious to prevent a rupture which would lead to an European 
war, informed the Sardinian Government of the opinions of our Law- 
officers, and offered our good offices for the purpose of persuading the 
King of Naples to restore the Cagliari and her crew to Sardinia. He en- 
forced this advice by referring Count Cavour to the protocol of the 14th 
April 1856 of the Conferences of Paris, when at the suggestion of Lord 
Clarendon the Plenipotentiaries agree to give a more extensive a 
tion of article VII of the treaty providing that in case of a difference 
between the Porte and any one of the signataries of the treaty recourse 
should be had to mediation before resorting to force. If tbe joint efforts 
of England and Sardinia failed the means recommended in the protocol 

ight be employed. 

he Earl of CLanenvon complimented the Government upon the dis- 

cretion of its course ; and then related what he had done in the matter. 

The Government to which he belonged had been the first to raise the 
question whether the seizure was legal. The Law-officers decided that it 
was, ‘Ido not think that the alteration of the despatch bore out what my 
noble friend said as to its becoming a promise ; but certainly it was a very 
improper proceeding to alter the despatch, though, as Sir James Hudson 
found in the despatch a strong expression of opinion, and did not know how 
far the Government intended to act on it, 1 do not think so much blame is 
attributable to him as has been attached to him.” But although the seizure 
was declared to be legal, the vessel and crew were detained in disregard of 
the commonest principles of justice. [This Lord Clarendon showed by a 
reference to the facts.4 The Government, however, at the time could only 
express its doubts respecting the legality of their detention, because the 
greatest secrecy was maintained. All they could do was to insure the 
engineers a fair and speedy trial. Signor Carafa *‘ deliberately deceived” 
the British Government respecting their health, treatment, and lodging ; 
giving, more than once, his “ solemn assurance” that they were well 
treated, well lodged, and in good health, when they were suffering every 
horror and misery in a dungeon. His Government intended to demand 
compensation ; but as long as they were in the hands of the Neapolitan 
Government it would have been manifestly imprudent to excite irritation 
by announcing our intention toseck indemnity. ‘* We are now, however, at 
Liberty to do so, and I rejoice to hear from my noble friend opposite that we 
are not only to demand compensation, but to support the Sardinian Govern- 
ment in their claims for restitution and indemnity, because those claims 
are founded upon the same ground as our own,—namely, the illegality of 
the proceedings of the Neapolitan Government.” , 

Lord WeNsLEYDALE suggested that the question of the condemnation 
of the Cagliari should be submitted to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; but Lord Camesett and Lord Cranwortn decidedly 
objected. Lord Dexny concurred in the objection. He added to Lord 
Malmesbury’s statement the fact that the British Government is acting 
in strict accord with the views and opinions of the Government of 


ce, 
This speech brought the debate to an end, 
Munrtary Epvcation. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, on Monday, Mr. 
MoxseLt moved an address to the Crown praying that no alteration 
may be made in the principle of the existing arrangements for admission 
to cadetships in the Engineers and Artillery. At present pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy at Woolwich by open competition. That 
system, established in 1855, has worked admirably. It is now proposed 
to alter the open system of admission to Woolwich, and to compel every 
one who enters it to pass two years at Sandhurst. ’ 

According to this proposal a man who wishes to get his son into the Army 
Without purchase will have to send his son to Sandhurst and to pay his ex- 

ses there for the two years. The chances against his succeeding in the 

1 examination for Woolwich are six to one, and if he does not succeed 
and his father cannot buy him a commission, all this time and expense will 
t. It is notorious that many schools have already organized mili- 

= departments in order to train pupils for an examination at Woolwich, 
the great public schools of Eton and Harrow are prepared to do the 
same if it should be shown that the present system was to be permanent. 
If, however, it should be resolved to compel everybody who enters Wool- 





wich to pass through Sandhurst, the result will be to reduce the education 
4 our scientific corps below that of the scientific corps of any other nation in 

urope. . 

Mr. Lerroy seconded the motion. 

A smart conversation ensued, Sir Fenwick WriuiaMms supported the 
motion. General Pre. explained that the change had been recommended 
by a council of military gentlemen ; that it was adopted by Lord Pan- 
mure; and that to lessen the hardship upon those already preparing to 
enter Woolwich, he had induced the Commander-in-chief to open two 
more examinations for Woolwich. Competition at Sandhurst would be 
free, and the standard would be higher than that et Woolwich. Mr. 
Buxron and Sergeant Deasy strongly opposed the change. Mr. Stoney 
Hexnert said there was great danger that Sandhurst would become a 
monopoly. If the competition for an entrance into Woolwich be con- 
fined to boys educated at Sandhurst, the area from which men are drawn 
will be circumscribed. Ie suggested that General Peel should bring his 
own common sense to bear upon the question, and he would arrive at a 
result more satisfactory than any that could flow from a fresh inquiry. 
Mr. Vansrrraxt. Mr. O’Buren, Lord Apotrpuvs Vane Temprsr sup- 
ported, and Mr. Wa.ro.e opposed the motion. 

On a division the motion was carried by 217 to 177. 

Cuvucn-Rares, 

Mr. Putver brought forward his proposal offering a compromise on the 
Church-rate question on Tuesday. Ie moved that on the next day the 
House should resolve itself into Committee “ for the purpose of consider- 
ing the expediency of providing for the repair of churches and the main- 
tenance of churchyards, by substituting for church-rates such an annual 
rent-charge upon all hereditaments in respect of which church-rates may 
now be lawfully assessed upon the occupiers thereof as will most fairly 
represent the total annual amount now raised by chureh-rates ; such rent- 
charge to be a fixed and uniform poundage on the rateable value of the 
hereditaments, and to be made a charge on the owners of the same.” It 
is the law of this country that the poor should have their churches main- 
tained at the charge of the property of the parish. The proposal to 
abolish church-rates would deprive the poor of their ancient right, and 
make a present to the owners of property. 

Mr. Wiexam seconded the motion. 

Mr. Buxton moved as an amendment that in some parishes an addi- 
tion to a limited amount should be made to the tithe to maintain the 
churches, and that in some parishes in towns the churchwardens or the 
vestry should be empowered to place a rental on a certain proportion of 
the sittings. 

Neither the amendment nor the motion met with any favour. Sir 
Joun TreLawny objected to both. Sir Cornewau. Lewis said that the 
motion sought to impose a compulsory charge on the property of the 
country in licu of a parochial charge levied by a majority of the vestry 
only, As to the amendment, that was not in order, Lord Joun Russeun 
and Mr. Watro.e took the same view; both expressed an opinion 
favourable to the plan proposed by Sir George Grey last year; and both 
agreed that they could not vote for an absolute abolition of the rate. Mr, 
Roxnvuck said that he and those with whom he acted were determined 
that the prixciple of Sir John Trelawny’s bill should be carried out and 
“during the present session too.”" 

Mr. Buxron withdrew his amendment, and the motion was rejected by 
317 to 54. 

Before the numbers were declared Mr. Collins said that Mr. Norris 
had given his voice for the “ Ayes,” and had voted with the ‘ Noes.” 
Called up to the table, Mr. Nonnis told the Speaker that he had not given 
his voice either ** Aye” or “ No,” but in order to obtain a division he 
had called out ‘‘ the Ayes have it.” 

Mr. Lycon now asked leave to bring in a bill to alter or amend the 
law of church-rates; but he was induced by representations from all 
sides to postpone his motion, 

Maywnootn, 
Mr, Spooner moved his annual motion on Maynooth on Thursday. 


| After a somewhat less amplitied display of erudition than usual, he asked 





the House to resolve itself into a Committee to consider the acts relating 
to the Maynooth grant, with a view to its withdrawal. 

Mr. Bentinck seconded the motion. Then cries of “‘ Divide!” arose. 
They were stilled for a short time while Mr. WaLro.r explained why he 
should vote aguinst the motion. If the grant to Maynooth be withheld, 
why not other grants to Roman Catholics? When he proposed the grant 
Sir Robert Peel described it as a “message of peace” to Ireland. Its 
repeal would be “tantamount to a declaration of war.” Mr. Walpole 
would be no party to any step that would disturb the happy prospects of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Newpecarr attempted to speak; but the Tlouse was determined 
to close the debate. They therefore went at once to a division, and the 
motion was negatived by 210 to 155. 

AGRICULTURAL STATIsTICs, 

Mr. Carrp moved the second reading of the Agricultural Statistics 
Bill at the Wednesday sitting, and the whole day was occupied with the 
debate thereupon. Mr. Caird contended that not only farmers and corn- 
dealers suffer from their ignorance on the subject, but that the labourer 
suffers also on account of the extreme variations of price. He showed 
that France and other countries and our own colonies make minute in- 
quirics and turn them to good account. What he proposed to do was, 
not to pass a compulsory bill, but to cnact that printed returns should be 
distributed to all persons holding more than five acres, and that they 
should be filled up and sent in to the Board of Trade. These returns 
would show the acreage under cultivation. It would be important to 
obtain an estimate of produce, yet as it would be a mere estimate it 
should not be included in the statistics, but published separately. He 
denied that the bill was compulsory. It only empowered the Board of 
Trade to send persons to inspect the lands of a defaulting occupicr. The 


| cost of the working would be 10,0007, a year. 


Mr. Packs moved that the bill should be read a second time that day 
It is the thin end of the wedge. Why should farmers be 

Why should they not pass a bill to ascertain the contents 
" He insisted that the bill was 


six months. 
singled out ? ; 
of all shops and warchouses and banks? 


compulsory, because it permitted officials to go upon the farmers’ lands, 
Mr. Dv Cane seconded the amendment. } ‘ 
Sir Georcr Lewis opposed the bill, not because he sympathized with 


the clamour and prejudice it had called forth, 


not because he thought it 
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would be inquisitorial, but because he was entirely sceptical as to the | 


utility of the information it would produce. Then if it were merely to 

ermit farmers to make a voluntary return, no legislation is necessary. 

ut he held that it was compulsory, because it directed every occupier to 
fill up the returns. Mr. Bass cited a case to show the use of the sta- 
tistics. Within the last eight months he has bought 100,000 quarters of 
malt. When he began to buy in September it was of vast importance to 
him to know how much had been grown. If, for example, he were sure 


| 


that 3,000,000 acres had been planted with barley in one year, while in | 


the previous year scarcely more than 2,000,000 acres had been planted, 
instead of sending his agents to the Continent to buy barley he should 
keep them athome. Mr. Carpwext contended that the question was not 
one of statistical pedantry. Agricultural statistics would be of great use 
to the farmer, and enable him to conduct his business without going upon 
the hand to mouth principle. 

Mr, Hen ey criticized the bill to show that it would not effect the 
purpose in view. He was favourable to the collection of pure agricul- 
tural statistics, but the collection must be made periodically and not 
annually. 

Several other Members amid cries of ‘Divide,’ spoke on both sides. 
On a division the amendment was carried, by 241 to 135, The bill is 
therefore thrown out. 


Trish Sprrrr Dutres.—Some of the Irish Members raised a discussion 
upon, and divided the House against the second reading of the Excise Du- 
ties Bill equalizing the duty on Irish spirits ; but they were defeated by 227 
to 36, and the bill was read a second time. 


the transfer 
possessions.’ 

These notices also appear on the paper— 

Lord Harry Vane—On going into Commitice on Resolutions on the Go- 
vernment of India, to move— 

‘* That the change of circumstances since the first proposal by her Ma- 
jesty’s late advisers to transfer the government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown renders it inexpedient to proceed further with legis. 
lation on the subject during the present session.’ 

Mr. Divett—As an amendment to the motion of Lord Harry Vane, to leaye 
out all the words after the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the question, for the 
purpose of adding ‘ it is inexpedient to proceed further with any measure 
for the future government of India during the continuance in office of the 
present Government.” 

Lord Palmerston has also notified his intention— 

“To move, that all members of the Council shall be appointed by the 


to the Crown of the direct government of her Majesty’s Indian 


Crown, and with that view to omit the 6th resolution, and to amend the 7¢ 


Counciis or Concrn1atTion.—Mr. MACKINNON obtained leave to bring | 


in a bill to enable masters and workmen to form councils of conciliation and 
arbitration for the equitable adjustment of their differences. Mr. Wat- 
POLE reserved his right to deal with the bill as he thought fit on the second 
reading. 

Barnet Oreans.—The Marquis of WrstmzarH moved the second 
reading of his Barrel Organ Suppression Bill, with another earnest speech. 
Lord Lynpuvursr opposed the bill. He prophetically described a musical 
friend of his own, wandering about Hampstead Heath, playing a flute, and 
seized by A 1, under ‘‘ Lord Westmeath’s Act,’ as ‘idle and disorderly.” 
Earl GranvILLE concurred ; the Earl of W1vron moved the second reading 
that day six months; Lord CaMPRELI was against any organic change ; 
the Earl of Derny was quite of the same mind. ‘The bill was thrown out 
without a division. 

Pusurc Busrness.—On the motion of Mr. WaLpoir the House agreed 
that on and after the 13th May, Orders of the Day shall have precedence 
of Notices of Motion for one month from that time. 

**Count Ovt.”’—The House was counted out at a quarter to eight on 
Thursday; when Mr. J. D. FirzgeraLp was moving the second reading 
of the Juries (Ireland) Bill. 


Tue Inptan Resoxtvtions.—The amendments to be proposed by 
Lord John Russell were printed early in the week. Should they be 
carried, the resolutions upon which the House will proceed to legislate 
will stand as follows— 

“1. That, as the territories under the government of the East India 
Company are by law to remain under such government only until Parlia- 
ment shall otherwise provide, this House is of opinion that it is expedient 
that the transfer of such government to the Crown should now take place, 
in order that the direct superintendence of the whole empire may be placed 
under one executive authority, 

“2. That for this purpose it is expedient to provide that her Majesty, 
by one of her principal Secretaries of State, shall have and perform all the 
powers and duties relating to the government and revenues of India whieh 
are or may be now exercised and performed by the East India Company, 
or by the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said Company, 
— alone or with the approbation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 

naila, 

3. That such Secretary of State shall be responsible for the government 
of India and the transaction of business in the United Kingdom relating 
thereto in the same manner and to the same extent as any of her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State are responsible in the several departments 
over which they preside. 

“4. That, in order to assist such Secretary of State in the discharge of 
his duties, it is expedient that «a Council be appointed of not more than 
twelve members, including the Secretary of State. 

**5, That, in order to secure the greatest amount of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the management of the affairs of India, it is advisable that the 
a portion of the members of the Council shall have served in India 
‘or a term of years to be limited by statute. 

6. That, with a view to the efficiency and independence of the Council, 
it is expedient that its members should be appointed by her Majesty, and 
with the exception of the Secretary of State should hold their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour. 

**7. That it shall be lawful for her Majesty to remove any member of 
the Council from oflice upon an address from both Houses of Parliament. 

“8, That the Council shall be presided over by the Secretary of State, 
as President of the Council of India. 

**9. That arrangements shall be made from time to time by the Secretary 
of State and the Council, for the meetings of the Council, for the mode of 

rocedure at such meetings, and for the distribution and transaction of 
usiness, 

‘*10. That all despatches, letters, orders, and communications shall be 
addressed to the Secretary of State, and shall be open to the inspection of 
every member of the Council. 

‘11. That no patronage, civil or military, shall be exercised by any 
members of the Council, save and except the Secretary of State for India. 

‘12. That the first appointment of cadets and clerks shall be open to 
= competition, subject to such an examination only as the Secretary of 

tate shall direct, reserving one-fourth part of all such appointments to the 
sons of persons who have been employed in the military or civil service of 
the Crown or of the East India Company in India. 

“©13. That provisions shall be made for transferring to the Crown all the 
real and personal property of the Company, except their capital stock, and 
the dividend thereon, so as to vest the same in * Majesty, for the pur- 
poses of the government of India; for continuing the charge on the re- 
venues of India alone of the dividend on the capital stock of the said Com- 
pany until the redemption thereof, and of all the territorial and other debts 
and engagements which are payable by the Company out of the revenues of 
India; for auditing the accounts of the home government of India, under 
the direction of her Majesty’s Treasury ; for laying such accounts annually 
before Parliament ; and for securing the preference given by the 3d and ‘4th 
of William IV. to the dividends on the capital stock of the said Company 
and the right of the said Company to demand the redemption of such divi- 
dends, and their right on the security fund undiminished and unaffected by 


by leaving out in the first line the words ‘of the nominated portion,’ an 
ake the concluding words of the resolution from the words ‘ and one-half’ 
in the third line to the end.” 


Che C€nnrt. 
Tue Queen departed from Aldershot on Saturday, after inspecting the 
troops, and arrived in Buckingham Palace in the evening. The Prince 
of Wales arrived about the same time from his tour in Ireland. He hag 
gone to reside at the White Lodge in Richmond Park. 

Her Majesty held a levee at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday. She 
visited the Society of Painters in Water-Colours on Tuesday, and the 
Royal Academy on Thursday ; she was accompanied on each occasion by 
the Prince Consort. The Queen has been present at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and the Princess’s and Haymarket Theatres. 

Among the list of guests at Buckingham Palace are the names of Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, Earl St. Germans, 
Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Admiral Sir R. 8S. Dundas, Sir James Stephen, Sir Benjamin Hawes, Sir 
Henry Bentinck, and Major Teesdale. 


Che Metropolis. 


A Court of Common Council was held on Monday to receive a report 


| relative to proceedings in Parliament upon the London Corporation Bill. 





| by “an overwhelming majority.” 





The sitting was “secret.” 


A deputation of persons connected with the railway interest, headed 
by Mr. Vance, waited upon Lord Derby and Mr. Henley at the Trea- 
sury on Monday. They complained of competition ; of the tax on 
passenger traffic; of the poor-rates on railway property; of Lord 
Campbell’s act enabling persons to recover compensation for losses in- 
curred in accidents ; of the operation of select committees on private bills 
as leading to competition. With a view to the remedy of these com- 
plaints, they would suggest the appointment of a railway commission, 
to inquire into the whole matter, and would recommend that the country 
be portioned into districts, and a distinct district assigned to each of the 
great railway companies. 4 

Mr. Henley questioned if Parliament would long allow the district 
system to remain in force, and mentioned that when Parliament did in- 
terfere and settle the battle of the gauges, the companies were them- 
selves the first to upset the arrangement. The Earl of Derby said he 
could not pledge himself to granting the commission, but would lay the 
subject before the other members of the Government. 


The National Protestant Society held a meeting in St. Martin’s Hall 
on Monday for the express purpose of combating the National Sunda 
League on the question of Sabbath observance. The leaders of bo 
associations were present, and a regular battle took place. The 
champions of the association asked their hearers to resolve that the non- 
observance of the Lord’s day for purposes of trading or amusement is 
highly detrimental to the religious, and, therefore, to the social interests 
of the people. ‘Their opponents proposed that the meeting should ex- 
press its cordial approval of the steps taken by the National Sunday 
League “ to obtain rational recreation for the masses on Sunday afternoon.” 
The meeting concurred with the Leaguers, and carried their resolution 


On Saturday, Mr. Leman, chief clerk to Vice-Chancellor Wood, made a 
call of 50/. per share on the shareholders in the London and Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation. This call was upon those who held shares at the time of 
the stoppage ; it had been proposed to make a similar call on those who had 
sold their shares within the preceding three years; but serious legal diffi- 
culties were in the way, and the project was abandoned. It is believed that 
the call on the actual shareholders will realize sufficient to pay all claims. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker, who declared that he had been ruined by the 
failure of the bank, denounced the Directors for the gross deceit they had 
practised on him and others; and he called on the otticial managers to see 
that these persons were punished for their delinquencies. 


Mr. Edwin James applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, 
for a rule calling upon the Attorney-General to show cause why the indict- 
ment against Edward Truelove, for publishing a libel on the Emperor of 
the French, should not be tried at the sittings after the present term. Mr. 
James explained that Truelove was suffering in his business from the in- 
dictment hanging over his head, and he had been put to useless expense. 
In the ordinary course the trial by a special jury could not take place before 
the sittings after Trinity term. The upplicant’s affidavit stated that, by the 
authority of the writer of the alleged libel, an offer to produce the author 
and to give proof of the authorship had been made to the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, on condition that this prosecution should be abandoned, but the 
offer was declined. Lord Campbell said, the Court could not enter into the 
merits of the case. After hearing Mr. James’s statement, the Court de- 
cided that there was no ground for the application: there had been no de- 
lay on the part of the Crown. 

The Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved has quashed the 
conviction of Feist, formerly master of Newington Workhouse, for un- 
lawfully removing a body. ‘It will be recollected that Feist was tried for 
having, without authority, conveyed the bodies of paupers to a hospital for 
dissection, whereby he made a small gain. The Court quashed the con- 
viction on a legal point. The Anatomy Act allows any one having lawful 

ustody of a body to permit it to be dissected unless the nearest relatives 
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object; no one ‘ objected” to Feist’s acts. In fact, the relatives were not 
aware of what he was doing, as he substituted one coffin for another. He 
had done wrong, but not the wrong of which he was convicted, 

The Court also quashed the conviction of Sarah Smith, the wife of the 
Reverend Samuel Smith, who assaulted Leach at Yate: Mrs. Smith acted 
under her husband's coercion, and she herself did no act of violence. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Thursday, Mr. Commissioner Evans gave 
his decision in the case of the London and Eastern Banking Corporation. 
He said—“ This is an application to supersede the petition in bankruptcy 
in this case. I do not find that there is any distinction between this and 
the case of the British Bank, except that in that case the dissolution of the 
company was by the act of the company itself, and in this case the dissolu- 
tion was by the Court of Chancery. In both cases the dissolution appears 
to me to be equally conclusive as to future acts, but not to interfere with 
what the company had cme | done. If a person when in trade contracts 
debts he continues a trader till those debts are discharged. It is argued that 
all the property is vested in the official manager ; if so he cannot suffer any 
injury from the bankruptcy, and the whole costs must fall on the petitioning 
creditor. I consider the case of the British Bank a decisive authority for 

ing the application.’’ Adjudication confirmed. It is expected that 
the matter will be re-argued before the Lords Justices of Appeal today. 


The Reverend George Radcliffe, of Salisbury, is in custody, on_a very 
serious charge—feloniously making a transfer of 1028/. of Consols. He was 
examined at the Mansionhouse on Saturday, and remanded, From the 


“The Secretary of State to whom the government of India may be in- 
trusted should be assisted by a Council, composed of men the majority of 
whom have a personal knowledge of India from residence in that country, 
but without limitation as to the particular locality of that residence. cs 
secure to some extent the independent character of the Council, as well as 
its efficiency in point of knowledge, the election of some of its members 
should be intrusted to persons who have previously held military com- 
missions or civil appointments in India, in Ce Majesty’s service or in that 
of the Government of India, or who may possess a direct interest, to an 
amount to be specified, in some property situate in or charged or secured 
on the revenues or territories of India; excepting that no person should 
vote in respect of any civil or military appointment until he had retired 
from active service,”” z 

The extension of a similar privilege to any Parliamentary constituency 


| is deprecated, and it is suggested that constituencies might be found to 
| elect a portion of the Council among the European residents of Caleutta, 


statement of Mr. Freshfield, which was supported in a great measure by the | 
evidence of witnesses then present, it appears that Mr. Radcliffe was joint | 


trustee for the marriage-settlement of a Mrs. Flower ; the other trustee, 
Mr. Robert Raxworthy, is now living ; there was 1028/. in Consols standing 
in the names of the trustees. In July last Mr. Radcliffe wrote to Messrs. 
Capel and Co., stockbrokers, enclosing what purported to be a certificate 
of the death of Mr. Raxworthy, and desired them to prepare to sell the stock. 
He was informed that an affidavit identifying the deceased must be sent : 
he sent it; it was signed ‘“‘John Moore.” Subsequently the stock was 


sold, and the accused was paid $31/, 18s, He opened an account with the | 


London Joint-Stock Bank with this very sum, it would appear ; he has 
drawn out all but 200/. Recently, Mr. Raxworthy discovered that the 
stock had been sold. Inquiries were made, and the whole fraud was dis- 
covered. The pretended certificate had fictitious names attached as those of 
the clergyman who officiated at Mr. Raxworthy’s funeral and his curate ; 
* John Moore,”’ who was alleged to have made the affidavit, was also an 
imaginary person, and the magistrate who appeared to have received it is 
absent at sea. 

to feel his position acutely. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Raxworthy was examined. Tis evidence greatly 
oo the case. He said, in cross-examination, that he knew Mr. 
Radcliffe had replaced the Consols in the same names since his act had been 
discovered. Mr. Wontner for the prisoner, and Mr. Radcliffe himself, de- 
clared that there had been no intention to defraud—there had been ‘ an 
error’; the case could be explained satisfactorily to a jury. 
Mayor said every one would be gratified if that could be done ; but he had 
only one duty to perform, and that was to commit the accused for trial. 

Henry Whetstone, lately steward’s-room boy at Lord Foley’s, De Pusey, 
a thief, Cherry, a ticket-of-leave man, and Margaret Picket, a young woman 
who lives with De Pusey, have been remanded by the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate, on a charge of stealing Lord Foley’s plate. Whetstone slept in 
the pantry ; the door of the plate-room opens into the pantry. Mr. Miller, 
& person who was passing, saw two men in front of Lord Foley’s house 
about midnight on the 10th of last month; they had a cumbersome carpet- 
bag; Miller believes that one of the men was De Pusey, while he also be- 
lieves that he saw Whetstone in the area. When Cherry and De Pusey 
were arrested there were proofs that they had recently been spending much 
money—watches, chains, rings, were found. It does not appear that any 
of the actual plunder was discovered. How the robbery was effected— 
no violence having been employed to ‘open the plate-closet—does not yet 
a " 
rd Foley has offered a reward of 300/. for the conviction of the robbers 
and the recovery of the property. It seems that nearly 800 pieces of plate 
were carried off. 

When Cherry and De Pusey were conveyed from the office to the police- 
van, each made a desperate attempt to escape. But Walsh, the gaoler, had 
suspected that these fellows were not unlikely to put such a scheme in prac- 
tice, and he had extra constables at hand; so that when the accused en- 
deavoured to obtain their freedom they were overpowered, their friends in 
the mob not daring to interfere. 


Lani, the murderer of Héloise Thaubin, the Haymarket ‘‘ unfortunate,’ 
was hanged on Monday morning. During his last days he wrote a second 
retended ‘‘ confession,’’ in which he gave another version of the story how 
came to kill the poor woman. In this paper he pretended that he found 
that his purse had been stolen while he slept; words ensued with Thaubin, 
then violence ; she scratched his face, and he struck her on the breast—the 
blow was fatal; to reimburse himself for his lost money, he took Thaubin’s 
property. The falsehood of this statement in one particular was trans- 
t—Thaubin died from strangulation, not from a blow. The motive of 
wretched culprit for inventing such tales, minutely circumstantial, was 

a lurking hope that his life might be spared—no one saw him kill his vic- 
tim, and by the Sardinian law he was too young to be hanged. However, 
almost at the last moment Lani really confessed—he went home with Thau- 
bin to rob her ; and strangled her: he expressed remorse for his crime. As 
the hour of death approached Lani’s firmness gave way; he cried in a most 
iteous manner, and was hardly able to support himself. A vast concourse 


Mr. Radcliffe is a grey-haired elderly man, and he appeared | 


Madras, and Bombay. The salary of the members of Council should be 
higher than that proposed in the bills, or the office made honorary and the 
members allowed to sit in the House of Commons. 

** The Council should -have more substantial powers than are proposed by 
any of the measures now before the House, and should accept a concurrent 
responsibility. It can hardly be doubted that the Secretary of State for 
Indian Affairs will usually be selected more for his weight and influence in 
Parliament than for his knowledge of India. Individuals deservedly dis- 
tinguished as Indian statesmen are frequently comparatively unknown to 
political circles in this country, especially in time of peace, and they most 
commonly return home ignorant of Parliamentary usages and too little ac- 
customed to addressing public assemblies to be eligible as the chief organs 
of Government on Indian affairs in the House of Commons. If the know- 
ledge of India possessed by such men is to be made fully available, it must 
be by giving some real powers to the proposed Council of which it is to be 
hoped they will become members. It may, indeed, be questioned whe 
the best men would accept of seats at a board at which their united opinions 
were liable at any time to be wholly disregarded by a Minister who might 
possibly know less than any member of the Couneil of the subject in ques- 
tion. 

_‘** It isa matter of vital importance to the interests of both India and 
England that the patronage hitherto at the disposal of the Court of Directors 
should be transferred to the Council; and that in the event of appointments 
being distributed by competitive examination, the management of such exe 
aminations should be in the hands of the Council,”’ as it would be “ une 
wise to add to the excessive amount of patronage already at the com- 
mand of the Executive Government.” : 

It is hoped that ‘at no distant day, some plan may be devised by which 
a portion of the proposed elective power may with propriety be committed 
to the hands of natives of India, in combination with Baescpeen residents, 
if only by way of initiating a system of self-government which may ul- 
timately relieve this country of the great danger ever attending an attempt 


| to govern entirely from without a distant people whose habits and opinions 


The Lord | 








of persons had assembled to view the execution, and when the murderer | 


appeared on the scaffold he was greeted with a terrific yell, and the uproar 


continued till the drop fell—apparently, the mob felt that this was a very | 


base murderer. 
Femmes galantes were seated at windows. 


There were many women in the mob, and a number of | 


Alderman Challis committed three men on Monday for stealing watches | 


from persons who were witnessing the execution of Lani. 


A pile of warehouses in the St. Katherine’s Dock, lettered ‘‘ E,”’ on the 
quay, was partially destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening. A watch- 

man discovered the fire about eight o'clock. The Dock, Fire Brigade, and 
floating engines were soon on the spot, and strenuous efforts were made to 


extinguish the flames. They were confined to the upper part of the building | 


in which they commenced. 


Praviurial. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has adopted a petition to the 


House of Commons on the subject of the government of India. Their 


scheme of government differs from that proposed by the Manchester | 


mber and in detail from those of the late and present Governments. 
Their plan is this : 





have so little in common with our own,” 
_ The prayer of the petition is that the two bills may be referred to a 
Select Committee. 





The inhabitants of Ringmer intend to pay a “ voluntary rate” of @ 
halfpenny in the pound to form a contribution to the funds of the Sussex 
Hospital. 

The Committee intrusted with the expenditure of 25007. given by 
Mr. John Shakspeare, for the restoration of Shakspeare’s house at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, have taken counsel with Mr. Edward Barry, and 
the result is that the house is to be restored to its exact state, as far as 
can be, in which it was at the time of Shakspeare’s birth. Nothing new 
will be introduced exeept to insure the safety of the building, and what 
is new will be distinctly marked as new. 


We understand that Dr. Evans has officially certified to the authorities 
that the Reverend Samuel Smith’s state of health unfits him for hard work, 
His lungs, it is stated, have been partially destroyed by consumption, Mr, 
Smith requested that his labour should be digging, or any work which 
would give him muscular exercise, but we believe that he has been put to 
shoemaking.—Bath Chronicle. 

Henry Bloomfield, a farmer of Lyme Handley, Cheshire, has killed his 
wife, by repeatedly striking her on the head with a cleaver. There is no 
doubt of his insanity. He has frequently exhibited signs of mental aberra- 
tion, but his wife was always opposed to any scheme of restraint, being cone 
tident of her own ability to manage him. After the murder, Bloomfield 
said, ‘I’ve killed the Devil.” Subsequently, he said he had a divine 
. —— ’’ to kill his wife. In gaol, he frequently prays and sings in amad 
ashion. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Association for the Improvement and Extension of Scottish 
Universities have presented a memorial to Lord Derby setting forth 
the measures they think called for. They ask for more and better paid 
professors ; assistant professors; and retiring allowances for aged and 
infirm professors, In the University of Edinburgh there should be a 
complete school of National and International Jurisprudence. In all 
Scottish Universities there should be an independent examining de- 
partment. The graduates should have some share in the government 
of each University. One or two electoral bodies should be formed out 
of the whole body of the Scottish graduates, 

The Presbytery of Edinburgh, moved thereto by Dr. Macfarlane, have 
adopted unanimously a petition to Parliament against Mr. Black’s An- 
nuity-tax Bill. 





®& William Gregory, the favourite pupil of Liebig, an accomplished chemist, 
and professor of that science in the University of Edinburgh, died on 
Saturday, after a protracted illness. His father, James Gregory, had been 
professor of medicine in the same University. 

The attempt to raise 600/. to be added to a Government grant of 5002, for 
the purchase of the late Hugh Miller's museum is making good progress, If 
bought, the collection is to form part of a National Museum projected at 
Edinburgh. 





IRELAND. 

The annual show of the Royal Irish Agricultural Socicty on Wednes- 
day, gave the Earl of Eglinton an opportunity of making a speech in 
which he compared the state of Ireland now with its state when he 
quitted office six years ago. 

‘In these few years agriculture has spread itself over the country—farm- 
ing, in every way, has improved—capital has been expended—crime has 
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diminished. I rejoice to say that on coming back here I find Ireland in a con- 
dition of prosperity such as I did not think it possible that it could obtain 
when I last addressed a meeting of this society. I think that I may not be 
called too sanguine if I predict a happy and a glorious future for Ireland—a 
country which by its fertility and oe by its position and beauty, and 
by the talents and ready wit of its people, nature seems to have intended to 
be the brightest gem of the British Crown.”’ (Loud applause.) 


Fareigu aud Culouial, 


Fraur?.—The Paris clections on Monday passed off very quictly. 

Little more than one-half of the electors on the register went to the poll. 
The contest in the third circumscription was decided in favour of the Go- 
vernment. General Perrot, the official candidate, polled 10,111 votes to 
7410 given to his opponent, M. Lionville, batonnier of the Paris bar. In 
the fifth circumscription there was a different result. M. Eck, Govern- 
ment nominee, polled 8774; hisrival, M. Picard, polled 8590. As Eck’s 
majority is insufficient, this contest will have to be fought over again. 
In the sixth circumscription Jules Favre, the advocate of Orsini and 
friend of Ledru Rollin, carried the day. The numbers were Favre, 
11,303 ; Perret, Government man, 10,166. 
It seems that M. Renée of the Constitutionnel has not been dismissed for 
his impertinence Apropos of the Bernard acquittal. He has made mani- 
fest that he is still at the head of affairs by publishing this neat little in- 
dication of vitality. 

“The English Government is right not to proceed any further with the 
prosecution against Bernard. After his acquittal upon the capital charge, 
what matters a few months’ imprisonment, or a tine of a few hundred 
frances? To have condemned him for a misdemeanour after having absolved 
him from a crime, would have been a mockery.” 

The Zimes correspondent furnishes some figures on French finance—a 
summary of the budget— 

“The revenue of the empire is derived from direct taxes amounting to 
18,344,4997., and indirect taxes to 43,270,320/., besides other sources, not 
necessary to specify, 5,941,160/.; giving a total of 67,555,979/. as the ordi- 
pay income of the State. If to this total we add the 3,320,000/. due to the 
Sinking Fund, the result will be 70,875,979/. by taking in the portions pre- 
viously neglected. But to this must be made a further addition of 53,3342. 
for extraordinary receipts, and we shall then have the grand total of 
revenue at 70,929,313/. For the first time for several years it is now sought 
to establish an equilibrium, which, although partial, is still very satisfac- 
tory, between income and expenditure, by withdrawing a portion of pay- 
ments due to the Sinking Fund from their appropriation to current expenses 
of the State, and restoring them to their original purpose. ‘The amount due 
to the Sinking Fund upon the budget appears to be 4,920,000/., of which 
1,600,000/. are to be applied to that object, leaving the remainder, 
3,320,000/. to meet the payment of the excess of expenditure over receipts. 

“Phe ordinary expenditure is classed under the following heads—Interest 
on Consolidated Debt, 16,278,666/.; Canal Loans, 379,665/.; Reimbursable 
Advances, 1,709,953/. ; Life Annuities, 2,850,663/. ; Dotation (Civil List), 
1,600,435/.; Home Office for the Departments, 4,221,060/. ; Public Educa- 
tion, 237,000/.; Repayments on account of Direct Taxes and Shares of 
Fines, &c., 3,374,731/. ; Export bounties, 1,140,000/.; discounts on duties, 
82,640/. ; Ministry of State, 411,576/. ; Justice, 1,135,930/. ; Foreign Affairs, 
418, 8247. ; Home, 1,803,8927. ; Treasury, 793,000/.; War, 14,161,680/. ; 
Navy, 5,621,941/.; Public Instruction and Worship, 2,484,637/.; Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Public Works, 2,809,045/.; Direct Taxes, 686,156é. ; 
Stamps, 533,534/.; Forests, 301,648/.; Customs and Indirect ‘axes, 
4,709, 314/. ; Post Office, 1,707,361/. These different items of ordinary ex- 

nditure, though some have been greatly increased, give a total (including 

ctions omitted in items) of 69,453,357/., to which must be added 





1,214,933/. for extraordinary works—making the total expenditure 
70,668,290/. It has been already stated that the total income was estimated 


at 70,929,313/.—consequently there will be a presumed balance on the right 
side, or a surplus, of 261,023/. ‘To complete this financial summary it may 
be observed that the annual interest on the National Debt (funded at 4}, 4, 
and a cent) which has been given above in exact figures, but which, for 
the sake of convenience, may be called in round numbers 16,280,000/., is, or 
least should be, divided into the following proportions—11,320,000/. among 
the public fundholders, and the remainder, nearly 5,000,000/. sterling, ap- 
propriated to the dotation and interest due to the Sinking Fund. The in- 
terest on the Floating Debt amounts to 1,200,000/., and that on Caution- 
money to 300,000/."’ 

“The increase of the national liabilities since the Revolution of 1848 is 
represented by an increase in the amount of dividends paid equal to 
5,620,000/. yearly, of which 2,640,000/. has arisen from debts contracted by 
the Revolutionary Government, and 2,880,000/. by the Empire. The total 
amount of increased dividends has, however, been reduced by a sum of 
720,000/. through the conversion of the Five per Cents into Four-and-a- 
half. If we suppose the whole of this money to have been borrowed at 5 
per cent, the successive Governments of France will have reecived in the 
course of the last ten years 112,400,000/. by way of loans over and above 
the annual revenue. It would consequently appear that France is add- 
ing to her National Debt at the average rate of 11,250,000/. sterling every 
year.” 

The trade returns for the first quarter of the present year compared 
with those of the corresponding quarter last year, show a decrease in the 
imports in almost every item, especially in cattle, wines, spirits, corn, 
cotton, coals, iron, and lead. There has been an increase on wool, flax, 
steel, copper, salt, sugar, silver, and gold. 
has been exported. ‘Lhe result of the movements of the precious metals, 
in export and import, is that the country has increased its stock of gold 
by about 5,250,007. sterling. 

The state of trade at the present moment shows no signs of improve- 
ment. 

The +oniteur states that “the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey met on Thursday 
in conference at the hotel of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to take 


cognizance of the final act signed at Constantinople on the 5th of | 


December last, for the purpose of consecrating the result of the labours 
of the Commission created by the 30th article in the Treaty of Paris 
for the definition of the Russian and Turkish frontiers in Asia. The 
Conference formally acknowledges to the Plenipotentiarics of those 
two Powers the receipt of their communication.” 

$tu55ia.—The session of the Prussian Chambers has just been closed 
by a speech from Baron Manteutfel casting a retrospective glance at the 
last four years, but containing nothing of general interest. 

Russia.—y he following curious ukase has been published in Russia, 
It will be seen that the doctrines of free trade have not made muuch pro- 
gress in that country. 





More silver and less gold | 





**T. Whereas the construction of railways in Russia renders n 
the temporary erection of certain establishments on the frontiers, for in- 
stance, storehouses for import and export goods, and buildings for the works 
of improvement in the ports, we deem it equitable, according to a report of 
the Minister of Finance, examined by the Council of the empire, to make 
foreign commerce pay the expenses of such establishments, as also other 
expenses incurred in the interest of that commerce. We have ordained— 

“1. To levy, with that view, on and after the Ist July 1858, on all merchandise 
of import or export of the commerce of Europe, with the exception of raw and ree 
fined sugar, 5 copecs on every rouble of duty. 

“2. To subject to this tax all merchandise which on the lst April 1858 shall not 
have paid up the customs-dues, 

** 3. To keep in the custom-houses a separate account of this tax.” 


Sudia.—A telegraphic despatch from Consul Green to the Foreign 
Office was received yesterday, with news from India to the 2d of April, 
It will be seen that this despatch contains some important items of in- 
telligence. 

** On the 24th March, the bulk of the army before Lucknow was proceed- 
ing northward to Bareilly, commanded by Brigadier Walpole. A heavy 
column, under Sir E. Lugard, started on the 27th for Azimghur, and the 
remainder continued at Lucknow [qy. under] Sir Hope Grant. 

** Sir Hugh Rose reached Jhansi on the 22d, and invested the place. The 
bombardment commenced on the 25th. On the Ist of April, 25,000 rebels, 
with eighteen guns, called the Army of Peishwa, endeavoured to raise the 
siege, and were defeated, with the slaughter of 1500 men. On the 2d of 
April the town fortifications were captured. On the 5th the garrison escaped 
from the fortress during the night, and, by last account, were being cut to 
pieces in their flight ; about 3000 having fallen. Six British officers killed, 

‘* The Rajpootana field force, under General Roberts, reached Kotah on 
the 20th; the town and fortress were captured on the 30th, with very little 
loss on one side. 

** Near Agingseur (?), on the south-east frontier of Oude, a detachment of 
the 37th, under Colonel Milman, had been compelled to retire with loss of 
baggage, and on the 24th March was shut up at Azimghur. Strong detach- 
ments for its relief were on their way from Lucknow. ‘The country opposite 
Benares, and to the north-eastward, continued much disturbed. The North- 
ern Provinces are being disarmed without resistance.” 

The news casts into the shade the confused details brought by the 
overland mail earlier in the week. Some facts, however, connected wii 
the capture of Lucknow are still of interest. It is reported that there 
were some “sixty miles’ of carefully prepared loopholes in the defences ; 
every wall, hcuse, and earthwork being loopholed. But as there were no 
traverses in the batteries, and as no precautions had been taken to frus- 
trate a flank movement, the rebels found these defences nearly useless. 
Sir Colin Campbell expended powder and ball in great plenty, but he was 
chary of lives. In storming the Begum's palace our troops had to enter 
a breach so low and narrow that only one man could enter at a time. 
Some of our officers and men dashed through the bricked up windows 
right among the Sepoys. One of these was Brigadier Adrian Hope, an- 
other Colonel Leith Hay. The enemy, as usual, fled at the sight of cold 
steel. They stood the heavy fire of shells and round shot, but they could 
not stand even the glancing of the bayonet. Insome of the rooms of the 
splendid palaces were found much ammunition ; rich shawls and magni- 
ficent furniture ; and heaps of slain, some half burned. The Kaiserbagh, 
it seems, that key of Lucknow, was taken by one of those accidents 
which prove the mettle of soldiers. Our troops were ordered to attack 
the lesser Imaunbarrah; they took it, the enemy fled, our soldiers pur- 
sued, and carried the Kaiserbagh with a rush. Tiere it was the bayonet 
again. But our detailed accounts only come down to the 17th March, 
and we lack the despatches of the Commander-in-chief. During the thick 
of the operations, however, Sir Colin Campbell found time to receive and 
wait on Jung Bahadoor and to invest Sir Archdale Wilson with the in- 
signia of the Bath. 

An amnesty was to be granted to the rebels of Oude, but not to the 
mutinous Sepoys, nor to a few persons named as heinous criminals. 

Through the Secret Committee, as we learn from a Parliamentary re- 
turn, Lord Ellenborough has instructed the Governor-Gencral in the 
course he is to pursue. Acts which have exceeded the licence of legiti- 
mate hostilities are not to be forgiven. Districts are to be disarmed be- 
fore an amnesty is proclaimed. Native gentlemen, whose feelings of 
honour would be affected by being deprived of their arms, are to retain 
them. ‘The possession of arms to be punished with some infliction 
less than death. ‘ Death has of late been too common a punishment.” 

‘* While we may be unable to forget the insanity which during the last 
ten months has pervaded the army and a large portion of the people, we 
should at the same time remember the previous fidelity of a hundred 
years, and so conduct ourselves towards those who have erred as to remove 
their delusions and their fears, and reéstablish, if we can, that confidence 
which was so long the foundation of our power.” 

€ hina .—Intelligence from Hongkong to the 15th March of consider- 
able interest was brought by the overland mail. Lord Elgin had departed 
for Shanghai. Baron Gros was at Hongkong. No one seemed to know 
whither the Russian and American Ministers had gone. After Lord El- 
gin had departed important missives arrived from Pckin, stately edicts 
from the Emperor, showing the light in which he regarded the Canton 


| business. They were as follows— 


* Imperial Edict. 

‘* Mur-ki-tenar and Peh-kwei, in a joint memorial forwarded by express 
have reported to us that the Barbarians have rushed into their provincial 
city, &e., Ke., Ke. 

“Holding the office of Imperial Commissioner for the direction of the 
affairs of the Barbarians, Yeh Ming-ching cught to have devised means to 
keep in check the said Barbarians if their demands were indeed so unreason- 
able and extravagant that they could not be granted, also he ought to have 
conferred with the commandant, the governor, and other officers of the city, 
so that measures for soothing and controlling them might have been season- 
ably adopted. 

* But while the said Barbarians did twice address communications to the 
commandant (‘Tartar General’) the governor (Peh-kwei) and the major- 


| generals of Canton, the said Governor-General Yeh Ming-Ching never once 


associated them with himself in council or in action; nay, many things that 
were contained in the communications (from the Barbarians) he kept secret, 
and would not divulge. Thus, day after day, for a long time, he dallie 
with and put off the Barbarians, till, excited to wrath, they suddenly entered 
the provincial city. 

‘So very self-sufficient and obstinate was he, perverse and reckless, ut- 
terly disregarding the duties of his high commission. 

‘“Let Yeh Ming-ching, therefore, be immediately degraded from office. 

‘To the other provincial officers of Canton—Muh-ki-tenar the command- 
ant, Peh-kwei the governor, Chwangki and Chwangling major-generals, 
Hangki the commissioner of customs, Kiang Kwohlin the commissioner of 
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finance, and Chau Kipin the commissioner of justice—though all more or 
less ty of a dereliction of their duties in affording protection, (to the 
city,) yet, inasmuch as they were not in the council of the said Governor- 

some = may be shown. Therefore to all these let our fa- 
your be shown ; and, instead of dealing with them rigorously, according to 
the full measure of their guilt, as A ave requested, let them be delivered 
over to the board of punishment. This is from the Emperor.” 

** Imperial Edict. 

+ Let the Governor-Generalships of Kwangtung and Kwangsi be given to 
Hwang Tsunghan, and let him proceed immediately by express to perform 
the duties of that station ; also let him receive and hold the seals of Impe- 
rial Commissioner, so that he may manage the affairs of the Barbarians. 

« Until he shall have reached and entered on the duties of that station, 
let whatever appertains to the office of the Imperial Commissioner and to 
that of the Governor-General of Kwangtung and Kwangsi be taken charge 
of by Peh-kwei; and let the office of Governor of Kwangtung be temporarily 
filled by Kiang Kwohlin. This is from the Emperor. 

* Dated 12th moon, 14th day (January 28, 1858).”’ 

Peh-kwei was - * to negotiate before Le was superseded, but Lord 
Elgin had gone. He therefore set up on the gates and other public 
laces of new and old Canton the following remarkable proclamation— 

“ Peh, Commissioner of the Tai Tsing (dynasty) and Great Minister, 
exercising the Governor-Generalship over the two Kwang, makes plain his 
commands concerning the business referred to below. 

«‘ Whereas the two great nations, England and France, with our country 
were well at peace ; when Yeh, the Governor-General of the two Kwang, by 
misgoverning, produced disturbances. On the 18th day of the 12th moon of 
Heinfung’s seventh year the imperial decree was received, specially ap- 

inting Wang Chung-han as Imperial Commissioner, Great Minister, and 
Governor-General of the two Kwang, to quietly consult in the regulating 
and ne of the present disturbed state of affairs. 

** Wang Chung-han not having arrived to take office, the present incumbent 
Peh-qui was put forward to occupy as Governor-General, pro tem. ; and, 
with consultation, set things in order. Fearing that the various classes of 
soldiers and citizens may not be able fully to understand, therefore are 
these commands issued for your instruction, who ought to look up with 
acquiescence to the holy design of the Emperor, who purposes that natives 
and foreigners shall be one family; that those and } wen 4 shall be cordial 
friends, establishing a durable and firm peace for ever, being mutually 
quiet ; not, for certain, entertaining doubts and fears in the heart, and 
confusedly moving away. Rather give no opportunity to thievish scamps 
to take advantage of your confusion to plunder, after which repentance 
cannot be obtained. Each should tremblingly obey, and not oppose this 
special proclamation. 

* Hien Fung, 8th year, first month, 22d day (March 7th).” 

At present very little trade is done in Canton. The “braves” are 
still encamped abont ten miles from the city. 

The new High Commissioner is very well spoken of by the British 
officers with whom ae came in contact in our last brush with the flowery 
peuple. 

@uited States.—The Hammonia arrived at Southampton on Tues- 
day with advices from New York to the 15th instant. 

The Kansas question has advanced another stage. When it was re- 

rted to the Senate that the House adhered to the Crittenden substitute, 

r. Green moved aud carried by a majority of six a motion requesting 
the House to appoint a committee of conferenee. The Senate nominated 
Mr. Green, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Seward to represent the Senate. <A 
motion to appoint the committee was made in the House. On a division 
there were 108 for and 108 against the motion. The Speaker, a South- 

erner, gave his casting-vote for the motion. The House nominated Mr. 
English, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Giddings as the committee. 

Colonel Benton, once well known as “‘ Old Bullion” from his inveter- 
ate hostility to paper, died on the 10th instant. Members of both Houses 
attended his funeral. 





Piste llancons. 


The Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed H.R. HH. the Duke 
of Cambridge, K.G., his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, the Right Hon- 
ourable Earl Grey, the Right Honourable Lord Panmure, K.T., G.C.B., 
Major-General the Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., the Right Honourable Sidney 
Herbert, the Right Honourable Edward Ellice, Major-General Sir Wil- 
liam Fenwick Williams, Bart, K.C.B., Major-General the Honourable 
Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B., Major-General Sir John Mark Fre- 
deric Smith, K.H., Colonel Sir Henry Knight Storks, K.C.B., and Colo- 
nel Henry Eyre, to be her Majesty’s Commissioners to inquire into the 
working of the system recommended in the report of the former Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the several modes of Promotion and Retire- 
ment in the Army, and also into the question of Promotion and Retire- 
_ in the higher ranks of the Army, commencing with the rank of 

ajor. 

fr. C. B. Adderley has been appointed fourth Charity Commissioner 
for England and Wales in the room of Mr. Baines. 

Mr. W. Deedes has been appointed Church Estates Commissioner in 
the room of Mr. Spencer Walpole, resigned. 


Votes have been taken on three subjects in the House of Commons, 
which, to some extent, serve as a test of the political views of the leading 
men of all parties, and also, to some extent, as a test of the late and pre- 
sent Ministers. ‘The subjects are Church-rates, Diplomatic salaries, and 
Military education. 

On the motion of Mr. Lygon last week, intended to obstruct the pro- 

ss of Sir John Trelawny’s bill, an inspection of the votes shows that 

@ was supported solely by the pure Tories, and opposed by, among 
others, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Arthur Elton, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Goderich, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Horsman, and Lord John Russell : of the Go- 
vernment, Mr. Henley voted with Mr. Lygon, while Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Stanley, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Walpole voted against him. The 
late Government was represented in the majority by Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Labouchere. Among those who voted against Mr. Puller’s mo- 
tion were Mr. Cardwell, Sir Arthur Elton, and Lord Goderich. Mr. 

ladstone, Mr. Herbert, and Sir James Graham did not vote. 

On Mr. Wise’s motion we find Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Elcho, and Mr. Henley voting against ; and Sir Arthur Elton, Mr. 
Milnes, and Mr. Horsman ‘for the motion ; while Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Graham abstain. 

Mr. Monsell’s motion there were in the list of his opponents Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, Mr. . Monckton 











Milnes: among his supporters Mr. Cardwell, Lord Goderich, and Lord 
John Russell. The members of the late Cabinet abstained. 

Agricultural Statistics furnished a fourth test. Mr. Caird’s bill was 
op by Mr. Cardwell and Sir James Graham. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston did not vote. 





The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the best mode of 
distributing the sewage of towns has presented a preliminary report, It 
embodies a plan for dealing with the sewage of the Metropolis of which 
the following is a summary. 

** It is observed that the abolition of cesspools and the general adoption 
of water-closets having rendered necessary a more extended system of 
sewers of greater capacity, the discharge of so large a body of sewage into 
town rivers must be productive of nuisance and disease among the in- 
habitants upon the banks. The Thames, before it reaches the point from 
which the water supply of London is at present derived, receives the refuse 
of districts containing upwards of 700,000 persons. Not only is the 
water, when polluted with sewage matter, eminently unfit for human 
consumption, but it destroys the fish, as was the case at Leicester, until 
the liquid sewage was rendered innocuous by chemical processes, since 
which time the fish have again appeared. In the prosecution of their 
inquiries the Commissioners have visited Tottenham, Croydon, Leicester, 
and Cheltenham, in which towns works are carried on for the purification 
of the sewage; also, Rugby, Watford, Rusholme, Mansfield, and Edin- 
burgh, where sewage is applicd in a liquid state to the adjacent lands, 
besides several farms over which manure is used in a similar manner; and 
a deputation visited Milan to observe the sewage manuring processes 
adopted in the neighbourhood of that city. The results have Tete found 
80 satisfactory that in some cases very valuable meadows have been created 
from that which was formerly mere barren sea-sand, while the absorption 
is so rapid that no offensiveness is appreciable, even in hot weather, 
within five minutes after the application of the liquid. For large towns 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the precipitation process is the best, 
allowing the water after purification to pass off, and Tovis the thick 
‘sludge’ alone to be used for manuring purposes. This, therefore, is 
the plan which they propose for London. Convinced by the represent- 
ations of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney that the mere diversion of the sewage will 
not purify the Thames from its present foul condition, the effect of past 
accumulations, the Commissioners recommend the immediate execution 
of the embankment scheme, propounded by the Metropolis Improvement 
Commission of 1844. Advanced terraces being constructed, continuous on 
the surface, but affording convenient entrances to inner basins for the 
wharfs above London Bridge, reservoirs are to be formed in the embank- 
ments adjacent to the mouths of the existing sewers, into which all the 
sewage is to be received and deodorized, and from which—the purified 
water being first allowed to flow into the river—the precipitated matter 
will be pumped into the country or to the sea, The reservoirs and appa- 
ratus are to be beneath the surface, and consequently invisible; so that 
no nuisance whatever can be apprehended, The subsidiary parts of the 
scheme are the adornment of the river, the relief of the streets by the 
terrace carriage ways between London and Westminster, and the con- 
nexion by railroad of the existing termini on the southern shore. The 
cost of the entire works is estimated at 3,250,000/., exclusive of any 
approaches which may be formed in connexion with the new thorough- 
fares.”’ 

The report is signed ‘ Essex, Henry Ker Seymer, Robert Rawlinson, 
J. Thomas Way, J. B. Lawes, 'T. Southwood Smith, John Simon, 
Henry Austin.” 

There were a number of political entertainments on Saturday. The Earl 
and Countess of Malmesbury received the Duke of Cambridge and the Duke 
of Malakoff at dinner, The Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Palmerston, and 
the Speaker, had dinner-parties : Lady Palmerston held her usual assembly. 
The Fox Club dined together. 

The Speaker held his tenth Parliamentary banquet on Wednesday. 


The Bishop of London intends to cultivate the acquaintance of the clergy 
of his diocese; and he held a soirée at London House on Wednesday even- 
ing, when great numbers of the Metropolitan clergy were present. The 
Bishop does not forget the * inferior ”’ p ae -numbers of curates partook 
of his hospitality. About cleveno’clock, after supper, the company disper- 
sed, 


Sir John Dodson, who filled successively the offices of Advocate of the 
Admiralty, Advocate-General, and Judge of the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, from which last office he only lately retired on the extinction of 
the Court, has not lived long to enjoy his leisure. He died on Tuesday at 
his house, Seamore Place, Mayfair. He was in his seventy-ninth year. 


The Militia regiments awaiting disembodiment at Portsmouth are giving 
a good many recruits to the regular Army. 

A detachment of wounded soldiers from Cawnpore were received into Fort 
Pitt hospital at Chatham on Sunday. 

A walking match between the Honourable Mr. Fermor and Captain Lumley, 
of the Second Life Guards, for 100 guineas, came off near Windsor on Mon- 
day. Captain Lumley undertook to walk ten miles before his opponent com- 

jleted nine; but Mr. Fermor performed his task in four minutes and a half 
ess than Captain Lumley, doing the nine miles in an hour and a half. 

Various bons mots are flying about Paris on the topics of the day. Some 
discontent has been occasioned by appropriation of a part of the garden of 
the Tuileries, until now public, to private uses. J.et us remember that it 
was one Le Notre who was intrusted by Louis XIV. with the care of laying 
out the garden of the Tuileries. A person looking the other day at the spot 
which will soon cease to be a thoroughfare observed to a stander-by, * Aprés 
avoir confisqué le bien de la famille d’Orleans, on va confisquer /¢ nétre.” 
A person inquiring whether the article in the Constitutionnel the other day 
on the Bernard acquittal produced a fall on the Bourse was answered, ** Mais 
oui! il a fait daisser la Bourse un peu, et hawsser les épaules beaucoup.” 





A correspondent of the Times has calculated the results of 151 suspensions 
during the crisis, including those of five banks. ‘The total liabilities were 
41,427,5694, the available assets 33,672,669/. The liabilities included 
4,149,930/. of paid-up capital of the banks. Sixteen London firms, out of 
fifty-two, will pay in full; and nine out of sixty-nine country firms, 

During the crisis in Denmark there were 207 failures ; most of the houses 
were of recent origin, and had overtraded. 

The Board of Trade returns for March show a falling-off of 1,456,6742. in 
the exports as compared with March 1857. The decrease extends to yon | 
every article. The imports of raw material show an increase in hemp an 
tallow, but a reduction in flax, silk, cotton, and woo!, 
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A census just comeianed shows the population of Victoria to be 419,766— | Georor CornewaL, Lewis answered Mr. Mangles, and said he hoped 


264,334 males, and 146,432 females. ‘Che population at the diggings is no 
fewer than 166,550. There are 24,273 Chinese in the country—all males, 

The Corporation and inhabitants of Reading, with the agriculturists and 
country gentlemen of the vicinity, are making strenuous efforts to induce 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England to hold the exhi- 
bition of 1859 in that town. They have already subscribed 1500/. towards 
the expenses of the meeting. 

The French Empire pays no less than 1,140,0607. per annum out of the 
revenue in the shape of ** export bounties.” 





The return of the Registrar-General shows an iinprovement in the 
health of London. Last week the 
than in the preceding week; but only 14 under the calculated average. 
Six persons aged 90 and upwards, one being 98, died last week. 

A sad disaster has occurred on board the French ship of the line Sutfren, 
off the islands of Hyéres. Naval artillerymen are trained on board this 
ship. While practice was proceeding, a gun burst, killing ten men and 
wounding fifteen. 

Turin has endured a most severe winter, and it is now threatencd with a 
summer of intense heat: on the 21st of last month the centigrade ther- 
mometer marked 18.5, while in Algiers it was only 16.4. 
however, has been very beautiful. 

There is anything but uniformity in the measures for corn used in this 
country. Returns have been published from the Inspectors of Corn Re- 
turns of the various weights and measures by which corn is sold in the 
various towns whence the returns are made, Kc, Wheat appears to be 
sold by load of 5 imperial bushels, by load of 5 quarters of 8 imperial 
bushels, by bag of 2 imperial bushels, by load of 1 Cornish, of 3 imperial 
bushels, (the Cornish bushels being converted in all sorts of ways,) by 
bushel of 10 imperiai gallons, converted at 8, by 80 per bushel, converted 
at 63 per baal, by bushel of 75lb., converted at GOlb., by bushel of 
38 quarts, in bags of 3 bushels of 1901b., (converted at 621b, per bushel,) by 
** combe”’ of 4 imperial bushels, by the old Winchester measure, (but very 
rarely,) by loadof 44 imperial bushels, by loads or windles of 4701b. per 
load, converted at 601b. per bushel, by load of 2801b., by Appleby bushel 
of 4 to imperial quarter, by bolls of 2 and 6 imperial bushels, by ** hobbett”’ 
of 84 imperial quarts, by Welsh ‘‘ lestrad,’’ or bushel of 1631b., and by 
local measure of 6 bushels 4 gallons to the quarter. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The discussion in the Ilouse of Commons last night on the Indian re- 
solutions turned entirely on the question whether the present is the time 
for legislation. Beyond that it did not go. The House again decided 
that it was time. 

There were two separate discussions cf the question. The first took 
place when Mr. Diskarii moved that the House should go into Com- 
mittee ; Lord Harry Vane moved his amendment, declaring it inexpe- 
dient to proceed further with legislation on the subject. There is such a 





medley of opinion with regard to the future government of India, 
that no dozen men entertain precisely the same views, and there is no 


retext for proceeding to legislate blindly and precipitately in the matter. 

r. Grecory seconded this amendment, basing his support on the change 
in the circumstances since, under what appeared a strong Government, 
they had agreed to the introduction of Lord Palmerston’s bill, ‘There- 
upon Mr, Arruvur Mitts rose, and, in a short speech, declared that delay 
would imperil our Indian empire. If they now stopped short the people 
of this country would say that it was not because there is some mutiny 
unquelled in India, but because there is some mutiny unquelled 
in the House of Commons. It was not for him to what 
is at the bottom of it or who is to quell it; but in the interest of the 
Parliament and the people it is of paramount importance that the House 
should not now stop short in the course of legislation, Sir Francis 






BanrinG, remarking that he was afraid he was one of those characterized 
as “mutineers,” entered upon an elaborate argument for delay, drawn 
from our unlucky legislation in colonial matters, and the fact that 


number of deaths, 1144, was 63 fewer | 


the House had come to the conclusion that ‘the time has arrived when 
the superannuated structure” of the double government should be put 
anend to. Mr. Horsman put in a strong appeal for delay. The coun. 
try is called on to accest dangerous obligations in utter ignorance. 
Hie had no sympathy with the East India Company ; the rising 
had destroyed it; but he thought it unwise to associate the rebel- 
lion with success, and ungencrous to associate the Directors with 
disaster. They were wrong in not changing the Government in 1853, 
and wrong in attempting to change in 1858 when we are at war. Mr, 
Iforsman raised the important question whether in transferring the 
government to the Crown we take upon ourselves the financial obliga- 
tions and liabilitics. If the revenues of India do not suffice will Eng- 
land become liable for the deficiency? He objected to this resolution 
because, by transferring the government of India to the Crown, it 
would impose upon the people of England liabilities which had not been 
duly considered. Honourable gentlemen were contenting themselves 


| with a mere shuffle of offices in London, and leaving the future of 


The weather, | 


| Colonel Syxes against, the resolution. 


India to chance. They were legislating precipitately, and therefore 
exposing our Indian empire to greater peril than could accrue from 
delay. 

Cries for a division now grew loud as Mr. Bowyer spoke for, and 
i Mr. GiapstonE rose and the 
tumult was stilled. One of his objects was to criticize the terms of the 
resolution, showing that the word ‘* government” should be “‘ adminis- 
tration,” because the Crown already possesses the government, the 
“Company the administration.” Next he objected to the phrase “in 
order that the direct superintendence of the whole empire may be placed 
under one executive authority,” because it does not apply, for instance, 
to Canada. His main object, however, was to show that the transfer 


| would effect a change of the person who is the borrower of the 


50,000,000/. of Indian debt, and that the security of the Consolidated 
Fund would not be given for the debt, and to ask whether it was intended 
to offer the Indian creditor the option of being paid off? Mr. Disraexi 
replied, first that the terms of the resolution objected to were those of 
the act of 1853 and of Mr. Pitt; next he answered that the public cre- 
ditor in India will have exactly the same security he has now—the 
Indian revenue and territory. Before, it was the trustee who was 
responsible to him ; now, those for whom that trustee was employed will 
be directly liable. 

The first resolution was agreed to. When the second was moved, 
Mr. Roruvck suggested the expediency of postponing further discussion ; 
and Mr, Disraexi concurring, the Chairman reported progress, and the 
Ifouse resumed. 

Almost immediately afterwards the Srraker reported that the Oaths 
Bill had come down from the House of Lords—with amendments. 
(Jronical cheers.) On the motion of Lord Joun Russet, it was ordered 
that those amendments should be taken into consideration on Friday 
next. 

Earlicr in the evening Mr. Warp Hunt drew Mr. Walpole’s at- 
tention to a meeting in St. Martin’s Hall where Mr. Slack delivered a 
lecture on tyrannicide at which Dr. Bernard and Mr. Edwin James ap- 
peared, first as casual visitors, and then as speakers called to the platform. 
At this meeting Mr. Edwin James was reported to have said that he had 
declined to hold a brief from the Crown in Bernard’s case, * because he 
believed that an obsolete act was to be put in force to please a foreign 
despot.” Mr. Hunt wanted to know if a Queen's counsel is not bound to 
hold a brief for the Crown? Mr. Waxroux, hoping that Mr. James had 
been inaccurately reported, read passages of a correspondence in which 
the Attorney-General released Mr, James, because he thought the loss of 
his aid might be a disadvantage to the prisoner for whom Mr. James had 
ready been retained; while Mr. James returned thanks for the ‘* compli- 
ment’’ paid to him by the Attorney-General in terms of courtesy and cor- 
diality little harmonizing with the platform strain ascribed to him. “TI 


| hope this plain statement,” said Mr. Walpole, “will now go forth to 
| the public as showing that in no case does the Crown in this country de- 


Ministers who themselves had yoted for delay are not in a position to | 


advise Parliament with weight. If Ministers had had a majority they 
would have acted differently. A great deal was said about the 
wisdom of Parliament, but what is in everybody’s mouth out 
of doors is—‘* What a precious mess the House of Commons has got 
itself into.” On the Assassination Bill, defeated by the “author of all 
mischief,” that House had buried the bill with their “dignity.” Ife « 
tended that the change proposed, instead of pacifying India, would make 
confusion worse confounded. The soldicrs, tor instance, have contracted 
to serve the Company not the Crown: can they carry on the oath by act 
of Parliament? Mr. Mitner Ginson was proud of being called the 
*¢author of all mischief.” He insisted that there were four months be- 
fore them for legislation. Sir Francis Baring had used the argument for 
delay, but he had also used what Jeremy Bentham called the “ hobgoblin 
argument.” He hoped the House would not be frightened, but go to busi- 
ness. Lord PauMenrstron saw no change in circumstances that should stay 
them from legislation. Ie answered Sir Francis Baring, and said he was 
ready to go into Committee. Lord Sraniey held that delay would in- 
crease the magnitude of the danger, that further inquiry is not necessary, 
that a Government not commanding a large majority on English questions 
are competent to deal with India, Had the Government desired to relieve 
themselves of responsibility, they might have accepted the resolutions of 
the noble lord, but it was ‘not their right nor in their power to relieve 
themselves, and they would go on and perform their duty to the best of 
their ability. 

The amendment was negatived by 447 to 57—a disproportion that 
caused much laughter. 

[Mr. Divett did not move his amendment. } 

The House went into Committee,—Mr. Fitzroy in the chair,—and Mr. 
Disrarri moved the first resolution, declaring that it is expedient to 
transfer the government of India to the Crown. He made no speech. 

Then began the second debate upon the question whether legislation 
should proceed. Mr. Maneues led the way by speaking at great length 
in vindication of the Company’s rule. Sir Epwarp CoLesrooke was 
anxious to move the postponement of the first three resolutions, because 
he thought that the House should first determine what the Council 
should be. But he was told his motion would not be in order. Sir 


me 


prive prisoners of any legal assistance which they may desire to haye.” 
Cheers.) 


Lord Derby held a meeting of his friends at his official residence in 


| Downing Street yesterday ; but as it was strictly private, the “ gentle- 


| and all the camp equipage of the rebels. 


| Calpee was filled with rebels and fugitives. 


men connected with the press” are rather at fault; and gossip is almost 
as trustworthy and rather better informed. The published reports vary 
exactly in accordance with the political colour of the journal: according 
to the Post “not one fourth” of the Premier's ordinary supporters at- 
tended ; according to the Glode, not a hundred; according to the Herald 
exactly ‘189.’ The proceedings are as variously stated. We gather 
enough, however, to forma tolerably safe estimate of the whole proceeding. 
The object for summoning the mecting was to consult upon the course to 
be taken in the critical stage of Indian affairs last night—or rather, to 
give the noble head of the party the opportunity of pressing on its mem- 
bers the necessity of following the Leader in the Commons with strict 
discipline. The attendance, however, was not full; the word was not 
entirely left with the commander-in-chief; and questions were raised, on 
the subject of the Oaths Bill, Church-rates, the Cagliari, and Reform, 
which Lord Derby could not answer unhesitatingly or explicitly. A dis- 
solution was talked of; but the only satisfaction left to the inquirers 
was the announcement that other meetings would be called pro re nata. 


Further official telegraphic despatches from India have been published. 
They contain a few additional facts. Thus Sir Hugh Rose, after his 
victory over the rebels near Jhansi, took eighteen guns, several elephants, 

Tn storming Jhansi “ our loss 
The rebels were commanded by a relative of Nana Sahib. 
In the attack on Kotah in 
Rajpootana the Rajah was on our side, and held his palace against the 
rebels. General Roberts defeated and pursued them for sixty miles. 
There have been some disturbances in Goojerat. 

Intelligence from Melbourne states that Mr. Haines’s Ministry resigned 
on the 23d Feb . 

**On the 2d of March Mr. Chapman was sent for. The new Ministry 
consists of O’Shanassey, Chief Secretary ; Chapman, Attorney-General ; 
Arker, Treasurer ; Miller, Trade ; Duff: 7 land a | Works ; Irland, Solicitor- 
General ; Twans, Postmaster-General. The construction of the Ministry 
gives satisfaction.”’ 


was severe.” 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrvay AFTERNOON. 
This has been a week of considerable animation in all departments of the 
Stock Exchange. On Monday business commenced heavily, but during the 
morning a large number of speculative purchases were made in Conso!ls for 
the June Account, causing the market te close at about } per cent improve- 
ment upon the previous week, prices remained steady up to Wednesday, 
when a further advance of § per cent oecurred upon the announcement that 
the 2,000,000/. of Exchequer Bonds due on the 8th of May will be paid off at 
the Bank on that day, instead of being renewed ; it was also a general ex- 
ctation that a reduction in the Bank minimum rate of discount would yes- 
terday have been adopted ; (no alteration was, however, made.) Consols rose 


to 968 buyers ; there has been an occasional slight reaction, but the markets | 


have altogether exhibited great buoyancy. The improved state of feeling the 
last day or two in France, coupled with the receipt of higher prices on the 
Paris Bourse, may be considered the true cause of the advance m quotations 
on this side; but for the excitement which till lately existed, the present 
briskness would evidently have sooner occurred from the enormous and con- 
stantly accumulating sums waiting to be employed. Today the Funds have 
been somewhat flatter upon various rumours touching the Derby Adminis- 
tration. Consols close 97} §—a decline of § per cent from the highest price 
reached, but an advance upon last Saturday of } per cent. The demand 
for gold at the Bank has again been very limited, and loans on Government 
Securities are freely offered at 1} per ce nt. Bank Stock leaves off 220 223. 
Consols for June Account, 97$ 97}. Exchequer Bills 33 37, and Reduced 


964% 964. arte 
he tone of the Foreign Stock Market has been decidedly much firmer | 


all the week, nearly all descriptions being quoted higher, from 1 to 1} per 
cent. Turkish Six per Cents are 98% 99}. Peruvian Three per Cents, 
57 68}; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, 82} 83}. Money continues 


abundant in this market, as elsewhere, at about 4 per cent. The final prices | 


in Mexican are 20} 20} ; Venezuela, 34} 35}; Buenos Ayres, 80 82; Buenos 
Ayres Deferred, 17 19; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105; Grenada Active, 

21; Victor Emmanuel, } dis. } prem.; Spanish Three per Cents, 44 44) ; 
Ditto Deferred, 25} 26. 

Insympathy with the advance in English Securities, the Railway Share 
Market has been very active every day ; and notwithstanding the half- 
monthly account occurring today and the number of operations required for 
the settling only, there has been independently a large amount of business 
doing all round; shares have been steadily rising, and close this afternoon 


at an improvement upon last Saturday of from 10s. to 3/. per share. The | 


leading lines leave off as follows—Midland, 95 95}, having risen 3 per cent ; 
London and North-Western, $42 95; London and South-Western, 48 48}, 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 912 91]—showing an advance of 2 per cent. 
Caledonian, 427 43; London and Brighton, 105} 106}; South-Eastern, 
21g 213; Great Northern, 25} 253. French Shares have been firm, but 
business has not been of importance ; quotations have not advanced in pro- 
portion with English shares. Tomorrow (Saturday) will as usual be ob- 
served as a holiday on the Stock Exchange, the Transfer Books at the Bank 
of England being always closed on the Ist of May. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 28th day of April 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 















Notes issued wessceeeseseessee £32,331,040 Government Debt............ £11,015, 104 
Other Securities. ...........++ 3,459 906 
£52,234, 4 
BANKIN DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital. .......+++ £14 558 yt Government Securities (inelu 
a hcinadid bin at $171,801 ding Dead Weight Annuity £9,885, 481 
Public Deposits* ...... be ’ Other Sccurities,......ccsceee 15,45 0 
Other Deposits ....... 15,657,648 rae ocnnesesoqeronce 11,920,435 
Seven Days and other Bill 864,347 Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 815,710 
L3e “| £38,077 ,056 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- lanl ‘ommissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


Mr. Glyn has been elected to succeed the late Mr, Robarts as Chairman of 
the Committee of Bankers ; and Mr. Bevan is to be Deputy Chairman. 

The Committee of London Bankers have resolved that if the proposed 
stamp on cheques is imposed the expense must fall on their customers. 

At a meeting of the National Live Stock Insurance Company, on Tues- 
day, a resolution was carried in favour of a winding-up. The manner in 
which the Company had been managed by the Directors met with universal 
censure, 

Including the various guaranteed Railway Stocks, the East India Com- 
pany have to pay interest on nearly 100,000,000/., upwards of 28,000,0007. 
of Railway Stocks, and some 70,000,000/. of loans. 

The corn-market is at length rallying: on Monday there was an increas: 
of 1s. per quarter in the price of 

Large transactions in silk ar g place in London, in consequence of 
the lew price; the deliveries between the Ist and 24th of last month 
amounted to the unprecedented tot ul of 7000 bales. 












ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL, 

The interest which attaches to the biography of a man like Ro- 
bert Stephen Rintoul does not arise from stirring adventure or 
startling transition. The times in which he lived were indeed full 
of rapid and astounding changes, and he was in the throng of 
some of the most exciting struggles, but his history as an indi- 
vidual is a tale of healt!ry, equable development of vigorous na- 
tural powers, of an honourable though not dazzling success at- 
tained by the incessant, regulated exertion of well-balanced facul- 
ties; of the love and esteem of a wide circle earned by sterling 
integrity. The career of the intcilcctual labourer is rarely pic- 
turesque. In pene ral we may say of such a career— 

“It is notale; but, if you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it.” 

Born in 1787, Rintoul attained the age at which the mind first 
begins to take an interest in public affairs, at a time when Scot- 
land was literally paralyzed by a reign of terror. The harshness 
and indeterminateness of the penal law of Scotland with reference 
to political offences, the hee so of the judges, and the subser- 
vience of juries had crushed the Reformers in 1794, The spirit 
awakened in the Scotch people by threats of invasion had ren- 
dered popular the party which had’ confirmed itself in power by a 
scandalous abuse of antiquated and defective laws. To be re- 

as a democrat, to be even an avowed partisan of Charles 
ames Fox, was enough to blight any man’s prospects in life, 


| and in some districts even to exclude him from society. But 

already elements were at work which were destined to dissipate 

this palpable Egyptian darkness which had settled down upon the 

land. Church politics have always exercised a powerful influ- 

ence over the public mind in Scotland. The skilful tactics of 
Robertson and his suecessor Hill, and the secession of the Er- 

skines and their adherents, had left the popular party in the 
Kirk of Scotland—the party characterized by rigid Calvinism and 
a sturdy assertion of the right of congregations to a voice in the 
election of their ministers—a small minority in the Established 
Church, A sense of weakness, and sympathy of sentiments and 
opinions, led this minority to cultivate a good understanding 
with the seceders from the Church, whose strength lay in the 
middle classes, and not a few of whom had been compromised in 
the heat of the political perseeution. An antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie and the populace on the one hand, and the clerical ma- 
| jority in the Church Courts on the other was produced by this 
| state of affairs, which rendered that majority—the moderate 





party as it was called—morbidly jealous of everything that re- 

sembled a popular movement. Under the influence of this feel- 
| ing they attempted harshly and injudicious! ; to prevent the esta- 
| blishment and diffusion of Sunday nr oe and distinguished 

themselves by an inveterate opposition to the efforts of the dis- 
ciples of Joseph Lancaster to improve elementary education, and 
| of the intelligent burgesses who exerted themselves to elevate the 
character of their burgh schools, A habit of codperation, rather 
| than a conscious alliance was thus established between the ortho~ 
dox clergy and the small party which cherished in silence the prin- 
| ciples of popular government. Another connecting link between 
them existed in the person of Sir Henry Moncrieff, the leader of 
the orthodox party in the Church Courts, a man of rare strength of 
character and great benevolence, of old family, and a staunch 
Whig. This tacit alliance was cemented by the jobbing spirit of 
the moderate leaders in the Church, who attempted to monopolize 
certain literary and scientifie chairs in the Universities for their 
clerical partisans, and thus brought the orthodox clergy to make 
common cause with the Playfairs, Stewarts, and Leslies. The 
alienation of the popular mind from the moderate churchmen, 
(and the Tories with whom they had identified themselves,) was 
increased by their standing aloof from the Bible and Missionary 
societies, which began, with the zealous codperation of the ortho- 

dox clergy, to ramify extensively. By these various processes 
the dominant party in Church and State became, to a great 


| extent, isolated from the living intellect of Scotland long 
| before the movement assumed a political form, At the 
same time the self-elective constitution of the Councils 


| of the Royal Burghs gave rise to great abuses, and much 
| local excitement. The funds of the burghs wei scan- 
| dalously misappropriated, and some of them actually became 
insolvent, A conviction of the Municipal Re- 
| form thus becam prevalent among a class which would have 
shrunk timidly from the imputation of concerning themselves 
with politics, As the election of the burgh representatives for 
the Ilouse l 


necessity of 


of Commons was vested in the Town Councils, the 
proposal to remodel their constitution had necessarily a politi- 
eal bearing; but this Burgh Reformers, partly from timidity 
and partly from prudence, kept as long as possible in the back- 
ground, These were the influences which mainly contributed 
to resuscitate a healthy political spirit in Scotland. The influ- 
ence of the Edinburgh Review was no doubt great, but it was 
principally confined to the educated classes, and contributed more 
perhaps to the reconstruction of a Whig party in the Legislature 
than of a popular party in Scotland. The educated liberals 
scattered over the country, watched attentively the working of 
public opinion with a view to turn it to account, There wer 
various centres of Whig political action in Scotland; and the 
county of Forfar, in which Dundee is situated, the residence of 
Mr. Ramsay Maule (afterwards Lord Panmure), Lord Kinnaird, 
Kinloch of Kinloch, and other staunch politicians of the Charles 
James Fox school was not one of the least importan x 

Rintoul was destined to be not a mere recipient of these social 


influences ; he was to play an active part in developing them to 
important issues. Our information respecting his carly fortum 

is meagre. He does not appear to have enjoyed a University edu- 
cation, but to have been well grounded at the grammar school. 


The exact nature of his original connexion with the Du» Ad- 
vertiser is uncertain, but there is no doubt that before 1812, befor 
he had comple ted his twi nty -sixth year, he had become ccditer of 
that journal, The manner in which he set himself to the discharge 
of his editorial duties was characteristic ; th id from 
his own mouth, His first aim was to make his paper as complete 
arecord of contemporary history as possible, In order that no- 
thing of importance should be omitted he sought to economize 
space ; in order that none of the contents hould be overlooked by 
the readers he sought to perfect their distribution and arrange- 
ment. Even at that early period of his career he attempted to 
elevate the compilation of a newspaper into an art. The selection, 
condensation, and classification of news and discussions in each 
successive issue was carefully studied with a view to make the 
paper complete and attractive asa whole. ‘To attain this end he, 
at least, ou one occasion, actually re-wrote the whole contents of a 
number of his journal. Such conscientious efforts to excel were 
rewarded by the rapid extension of the circulation of the Adver- 
tiser and its growth in popularity. ‘ 
Rintoul was favourably circumstanced for obtaining materials 
| which might contribute to the substantial, as well as the formal 


account we 
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improvement of the journal intrusted to his care. The great 
number of bursaries in the University of St. Andrews, (in compa- 
rison with the number of students,) has at all times induced a 
larger proportion of the young men of the immediately adjoining 
counties to resort to it than is usually the case in Scotland. The 
district clergy too, from maintaining a more than usual intimacy 
with the y Ae Mater in after-life, used to keep alive more of 
their early literary tastes than was common with the class else- 
where. ‘he burgh schools of Dundee were even at the com- 
mencement of Rintoul’s career of a superior character, and the 
more intelligent of his townsmen were earnestly and success- 
fully labouring to improve them. He was at once fond of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and fond of society—in which his natural sagacity 
and an original vein of humour made him highly popular; and 
he was thus enabled to gather round him a circle of attached 
friends well qualified to lend him literary advice and assistance. 
Among his occasional contributors—as early as 1813—was Thomas 
Chalmers, who was already emerging from the obscurity of a country 
parish. Chalmers was then at the turning-pointof his career. At 
an earlier period his aspirations had been exclusively intellectual. 
The devotional part of his nature was now in a state of rapid de- 
velopment, and the ‘religious public” was eagerly welcoming 
so distinguished a convert. In this transition stage he had not 
learned to adjust so successfully as he afterwards did his intellec- 
tual aspirations, and his practical investigations into the natural 
laws of social economy with a predominant devotional turn of 
mind. After earnest efforts to accommodate himself to the con- 
ventional tone of the religious circles, into which he was after- 
wards to inspire a higher spirit, he would at times seek relief in 
the conversation of his older associates, and Rintoul was often 
resorted to for that purpose. In their walks in the environs of 
Dundee the views developed in Chalmers’s “ Stability of National 
Resources” were often canvassed between them. And Rintoul 
Was even then one of those who repay the communication of a 
new idea by reproducing it in a moditied form and suggesting its 
association with other trains of thought. Besides Chalmers he 
was in habits of familiar intercourse with Duncan and Fieming, 
names honourably known in Scotch science, and with many culti- 
vated intellects who have passed away and left no name behind 
them. 

Aided and encouraged by such auxiliaries the Advertiser took 
a prominent part in advocating educational improvements. Al- 
though not a religious journal, its columns were always open to 
communications from the friends of missions, and the asserters of 

ure administration in Church and State. The active part taken 

y the principal proprietors of the Advertiser in burgh politics 
brought Rintoul into intimate relations with another class; men 
fond it might be of a somewhat rude sociality, but who in their 
business pursuits had developed a robust sagacity. In combina- 
tion with these men he made his paper a formidable assailant of 
the corrupt proceedings of the close corporation of the town. The 
increasing wealth and population of Dundee called for public 
works, the importance of which their local rulers were incapable 
of comprehending. The occupations of the counting-house re- 
quired a better educated class of young men than the defective 
established schools of the district could supply. From 1813 to 1822 
was a busy and exciting period of Rintoul’s life, agitating for 
the improvement of the burgh schools, the extension of the har- 
beur accommodation, the exposure of local fiscal mismanagement, 
controversies respecting the best modes of pauper relief, &e. Ke, 
He was thus unconsciously training himself for public discussion 
on a wider field. 

The local influence obtained by the Dundee Advertiser at- 
tracted the attention of the Whig leaders in the district to the 
paper and its editor. A friendly intercourse had always been 
maintained between Mr. Ramsay Maule and the Reformers of the 
Forfarshire burghs, Rintoul’s intelligence, and a certain racy 


originality in his conversation rendered him an especial favourite 


at Panmure House. There in the year 1818 he first met with 
Joseph Hume. It was at a great dinner given for the purpose of 
introducing the future financial reformer to the notabilities of 
Dundee and the sister burghs. One remark which fell from Mr. 
Hume in the course of the evening left a deep impression upon 
Rintoul, for we have frequently heard him advert to it. Sir 
Francis Burdett was then at the zenith of his popularity, and 
some of the guests were loud in their praises of rom Hume 
listened at first with indifference ; then with slight symptoms of 
impaticnce ; and finally broke out with, “ He talks well, but 
what has he done?” The rest of the company, it would appear, 
were rather startled by such a heretical doubt of the political 
value of their then idol; but Rintoul sympathized from the first 
with the declaration in favour of real work. The “ do-some- 
thing” creed, however, soon became the political creed of the dis- 
tri.:. Subsequent to 1818 events which were calculated to accele- 
rate the diffusion of sentiments and opinions hostile to the then ex- 
isting system of government followed each other in rapid succession. 
The death of George the Third, the Manchester disturbances, the 





| 
| 





| 


trial of the Queen, everything conspired to augment the numbers | 


and increase the confidence of the Opposition. 


dinners at Edinburgh, at which Macintosh and other distinguished | Blandford. 


members of the Whig party attended, were resorted to from all 
parts of Scotland. The Dundee Reformers were not absent, 
though they sympathized more with the advanced opinions of 
the Westminster liberals than with the eclectic and cautious 
politics of the Edinburgh Review. Douglas Kinnaird, the friend 
of Byron and Hobhouse, was connected with Forfarshire ; and 








Joseph Hume already avowed the principles to disseminate which 
the Westminster Review was subsequently founded. A com- 
parative lull in political excitement prevailed for some years 
after the death of Lord eg es but it was only the 
prelude to fiercer contests. The Cabinet had even before that 
event become conscious that concessions must be made to the ad- 
vancing spirit of the age. A weekly newspaper—the Guardian— 
was actually established by Government money in London, about 
1820, for the purpose of writing up the principles of the Holland 
House Whigs and the persons of the Liverpool Ministry. The 
object was to prepare the Tory party for acquiescence in liberal 
measures, This extraordinary stroke of finesse was desisted 
from soon after the Queen’s arrival in England; the Govern- 
ment subvention was withdrawn from the paper; but it had 
already effected enough to render possible the subsequent coali- 
tion of the Canningite Tories and the Holland House Whigs, 
During the administration of Mr. Canning and the brief and 
feeble Cabinets which succeeded him, the “‘ educated radicals ”— 
as it had now become the fashion to call the disciples of Bentham 
and James Mill—had not been idle. Though not numerous they 
were an active party ; their leaders were men of clear views and 
great energy; their head-quarters were in the back shop of 
Francis Place at Charing Cross, but the bookselling agency of 
the Westminster Review was a most efficient missionary organiza- 
tion throughout the kingdom. But before these diversified in- 
fluences had been fully brought into play, Rintoul had been re- 
moved from a provincial to a metropolitan sphere of action. 

About the year 1825 he terminated his connexion with the 
Dundee Advertiser, The reasons for his taking this step have no 
interest for the public. He first attempted to establish a news- 
paper at Leith ; but that experiment was soon given up. He then 
accepted the editorship of the London At/as which had recently 
been started. This engagement was brought about by the media- 
tion of Douglas Kinnaird, who had had ample opportunities of 
observing the ability of Rintoul as an editor, and his skill and 
energy as a partisan, The recommendations of Kinnaird and 
Hume were excellent ey to the circles of independent liberal 
politicians in London; but Rintoul’s first care was to collect 
around him an efficient literary staff. The codperation of Haz- 
litt, Fonblanque, Southern, and also of able critics in the depart- 
ments of music and the fine arts, was secured; and everything 
promised a long and prosperous career for the Atlas. But diffi- 
culties arose between the editor and the proprietors. The en- 
gagement was rescinded. A fund was raised for the establish- 
ment of a weekly newspaper Ly subscriptions of a few friends and 
connexions of Rintoul, His literary coadjutors, for the most part 
stood true to him. He was invested with absolute power as edi- 
tor; and on the 5th of July 1828, the first number of the Spee- 
tator was published. His history from that day to the day of his 
death was the history of this journal. 

He was now free to experiment in, the art of compiling a news- 
paper as a as when he first became editor of the 
Dundee Advertiser, His ambition to produce a perfect paper 
was as great; personal intercourse with men who occupied dis- 
tinguished positions in the literary and eee circles, had 
expanded his mind; and the lapse of three lustres had somewhat 
abated the headlong impetuosity of youth. He had naturally a 
propensity to examine every question from all points of view. 
He was anxious to free his mind from all prepossessions that 
might obscure the truth. The fusion, or confusion of parties, 
at the time the Spectator was started, predisposed the general 
public to support a journal conducted in this os pe spirit. The 
coalition of Whigs and Tories under Canning had effaced the dividing 
line of parties, and the preference evinced by Parliament or the pub- 
lic for one minister over another was dictated by personal rather than 
— considerations. Measures more than men were the preva- 

ent subjects of discussion; and liberal conservatives and prac- 
tical reformers were alike disposed to entertain measures by which 
administrative government might be improved. ‘The Spectator 
professed to be ‘‘a family newspaper,” to record every event of 
social or political importance, to devote particular attention to 
literature, popular science, and the fine arts, and to be inde- 
pendent of all party connexions. The matured skill of the editor, 
and his care to engage able assistants, were rewarded by a decided 
success, and his path was at first open and free from thorns. The 
emancipation of the Catholies—the first question of moment that 
occurred—was easily dealt with. Peel’s wise determination, to 
prevent a civil war by doing justice to the Romanists, met with 
the approbation of every candid and dispassionate mind. But the 
vindictive rage of the bigots who opposed Emancipation, prompted 
them to raise the question of Parliamentary Reform by way of re- 
taliation. They vainly imagined that the populace were as intole- 
rant as themselves, and that an extension of popular influence in 
Parliamentary elections would enable them to reéstablish sectarian 
principles of government. The Tory Marquis of Blandford was 
the first to propose a measure of Parliamentary Reform, The 
question being thus raised the real Parliamentary Reformers were 
not slow to enter the field, and more than one plan of reform was 


A series of annual | brought forward as an amendment upon that of the Marquis of 


Still the question was dispassionately and even lan- 
guidly discussed. But an one ge impulse was given to the move- 
ment from without. The expulsion of the elder line of the Bourbons, 
and the establishment of the throne of the Barricades excited a 
strong and far from hostile sensation throughout England. The self- 
control and humanity of the successful insurgents were the theme 
of universal praise. Meetings were held in many districts to 
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congratulate the French prac on their recovered liberties, in 
which men of all shades of opinion took a part. These meetings 
had no reference to English polities, but an emulative spirit 
naturally took possession of the public mind, and increased the 
desire to follow the lead of France and obtain for the people a 
preponderant voice in the branch of the Legislature which 
was said to represent them. The party averse to constitu- 
tional change saw, when too late, the mistake it had com- 

itted. The onward march of Reform could no longer be 
arrested. The Wellington Ministry opposed itself to the move- 
ment, and for its meed was beaten down and marched over. A 
new Ministry was installed in office with Parliamentary Reform 
for its programme. Of these events Rintoul had been an obsery- 
ant and deeply-interested watcher. He was a reformer both by 
conviction and sentiment. He was no party-man, but here was 
a national not a party movement. he sympathies of all his 
most valued political advisers were with the Reform movement. 
After mature and dispassionate reflection, he came to the conclu- 
sion that, as a journalist, it was his duty to throw himself into the 
seale of reform. From this conclusion some of his own connexions 
who had aidedin theestablishment of the Spectator dissented. This 
did not cause a moment’shesitation on his part. Arrangements were 
made for buying up their interest in the concern, and the Spec- 
tator pronounced for Reform, Lintoul’s was no half-hearted ad- 
hesion to the cause. When Earl Grey’s Bill was brought forward 
he, after an impartial scrutiny, came to the conclusion that it was 
adequate, and the Spectator was the first to raise the ery, ‘‘ The 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the Dill.” The phrase 
took the popular fancy, and contributed greatly to prevent 
the interposing of obstructions in the form of counter-projects 
from self-willed and crotchety individuals. But even in the 
heat of the Reform Bill struggle Rintoul did not forget that 
the bill was merely the means to the attainment of an end. 
He had not forgotten Hume’s pregnant words about doing 
as more valuable than saying. He sought Parliamentary Reform 
because he believed it would facilitate the attainment of legislative 
and administrative reforms. And with this view the first series 
of Spectator Supplements was published, directing attention to 
those reforms in the financial, war, and other departments of Go- 
vernment, to which a reformed Parliament ought, without loss of 
time, to direct its attention. In publishing these supplements, 
Rintoul took up the ground which more than twenty years after 
the “‘ Administrative Reformers” attempted to take up, but with- 
out success, ‘ ‘The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
carried the day; but the legislative and administrative reforms 
"ecm, by the originator of that cry were indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The period immediately succeeding the passing of Lord Grey’s 
Reform Bill was a barren and disappointingera. The first general 
election under the new law gave an enormous majority to Ministers 
in the House of Commons. Ministers were startled by the immense 
load of responsibility thus thrown upon them ; none of them were 

repared to adopt a bold course, a the more timid were already 
ooking back to an alliance with the conservatives. Their want of 
decision excited vague discontents, especially in Ireland, and under 
the pressure of the aristocratic section of the Cabinet a Coercion Bill 
for that country was introduced, Lord Durham, Mr. Abercromby, 
and other influential Whigs, remonstrated against this adoption of 
a Tory policy, but the temporizing policy of Brougham and the 
self-will of Stanley prevailed. These internal discontents came to 
an outbreak at the entertainments given to Lord Grey in Edin- 
burgh, and Lord Durham in Glasgow. In this unhappy contro- 
versy the Spectator zealously advocated what came to be called 
the Durham test—the completion of the work of Reform by ex- 
tending the suffrage, shortening the duration of Parliaments, and 
the adoption of secret voting. These inherent dissensions led to 
the first abortive attempt of the Conservatives to snatch the reins 
of government, and to the brief interregnum of Sir Robert Peel, 
followed by the establishment of the Melbourne Government in 
consequence of the Litchfield House compact. To this result the 
advanced reformers with whom Rintoul codperated had mainly 
contributed ; but their hopes were disappointed. Under the Mel- 
bourne, as under the Grey Cabinet, irresolute counsels prevailed. 

It now became clear to Rintoul that the popular movement 
which had carried the Reform Bill had spent its force. He grew 
weary of the aimless contests of so-called Sine and Conserva- 
tives. He reverted to the policy upon which he had acted along 
with Hume and other “educated radicals” before the Reform 
agitation commenced. He redoubled his exertions to make this 
journal a truthful and attractive record of all social movements, 


and of all that was accomplish@d in art, science, or literature. | 
| as little to a from professing Reformers as from avowed Con- 


And he set himself to promote social and civil reforms irrespective 
Syew- Mr. Grote’s labours for the adoption of vote by ballot, 
and Mr. Rowland Hill’s original and efficacious plan of Post-oflice 
reform, were ably and effectively advocated by the Spectator, 
But for many years a prominent feature in this journal was the 
discussion of questions connected with Colonial ier. 

It has been intimated above that the seiachien of economical 
science were a favourite theme of discussion with Chalmers and 





| to office. 


Rintoul before the former left Kilmany for Glasgow. One point | 


upon which they agreed was, that Adam Smith’s enumeration of 


the elements of the rary onan of national wealth was defective, | 


t to have added a profitable field of invest- 
ment, to labour and accumulated capital. Neither of them, how- 
ever, followed out this idea to its practical applications. That 
task was reserved for Edward Gibbon Wakefield, whose subtle 


imasmuch as he oug 


and restless intellect busied himself with this problem to relieve 
the ennui of his confinement in Newgate. One important con- 
clusion at which Wakefield arrived was, that much of the dis- 
tress and discomfort which pervaded society among the lower 
and still more among the middle classes, was owing to the 
want of an adequate field of profitable investment for capital and 
labour. Two modes occurred to him of extending this field ; the 
one was the removal of all artificial obstructions to productive in- 
dustry ; the other the reclaiming of waste lands by colonization. 
These views were first submitted to the world in the book en- 
titled “‘ England and America”; a work which remained some 
time in MS, in the publisher’s hands, and was ultimately pub- 
lished at the earnest instigation of Rintoul. Previous to the ap- 
pearance of ‘* England and America,” much attention had been 

irected to emigration as a means of relieving the distress of the 
working classes; the question of colonization was therefore the 
first that attracted general notice. Several circumstances con- 
curred to increase the interest thus awakened in colonial ques- 
tions. The state of society occasioned in New South Wales by 
the enormous influx of convicts had led to an extensive agitation 
in the colony, with a view to render it no longer a penal settle- 
ment. The more intelligent of the West India proprietors, with 
a view to avert the ruin which they apprehended from the abo- 
lition of Negro slavery, were beating about for the means of ob- 
taining adequate supplies of free labour, The discontent of Ca- 
nada was a permanent source of weakness to the empire, and that 
discontent seemed traceable in no small degree to the impediments 
thrown in the way of settlement by injudicious and jobbing ad- 
ministration. Of these questions that of systematic colonization 
was first taken up. The Spectator was for a time the only advocate 
of this movement in the press. Sir Henry Ward’s Committee of the 
House of Commons on Colonization in 1836, and the operations of 
the various companies formed for colonizing South Australia and 
New Zealand, afforded topics for illustrative dissertation, Sir 
William Molesworth’s Committees on Penal Transportation 
afforded the means of showing that systematic colonization was 
the best remedy for the evils under which New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land were labouring. The rebellion in Canada 
led to the Commission under Earl Durham ; and the valuable 
reports of that Commission, prepared by Mr. Wakefield and Mr, 
Charles Buller, threw new light on the principles expounded in 
‘England and America.” Lastly, the proposed equalization of the 
sugar-duties having concentrated the attention of the more intel- 
ligent West Indians on the most likely means of rendering the 
transition from a state of protection to a state of free-trade 
innoxious, Mr. Burnley (the brother-in-law of Mr. Joseph Hume) 
recommended the adoption of a system for procuring free labour 
to the use of our settlements in the Antilles, based upon the 
principles expounded in “England and America.” All these 
various groups—Australians, West Indians, Canadians, opponents 
of transportation as a penalty for crime—were agreed in recog- 
nizing the truth of the principles of Gibbon Wakefield. Each 
applied them to its own case and in its own way. All were sys- 
tematically thwarted by the Colonial Office. Rintoul and hi 
coadjutors in the Spectator, incessantly reminded them that their 
cause was a common one; encouraged them to perseverance ; 
laboured to diffuse through the general public a sense of the im- 
portance of the questions at issue; assailed the Colonial Office 
with sarcasm or with reasoning as occasion offered. Whoever 
wishes to know the result of this agitation, has only to compare 
the state of our colonies and colonial administration as it was 
before 1836 and as it is now. The change is prodigious, and 
shows how much may be effected by one unaided journal, when 
its editor is animated by profound convictions, and has the tact 
to rally round him a band of earnest and able coadjutors, 

Another opportunity of enforcing the recognition and applica- 
tion of the doctrine of a sufficient field of investment was offered 
when the agitation of the Anti-Corn-Law League commenced. 
This principle places in a clearer point of view than any other ar- 
gument, the suicidal folly of restrictive corn-laws. Rintoul, 
therefore, though he had no part in originating the agitation com- 
menced by the League, was from first to last one of the most effi- 
cient assistants of that body in the press, though he always re- 
mained independent of them—their a. not their servant. 

The agitation of questions of colonial and commercial policy had 
the advantage of emancipating the minds of many from the tram- 
mels of party. The Members who codperated with Rintoul in ori- 
ginating and directing the colonial movement, belonged to that 
vigorous and highly cultivated class who are at all times superior 
to a narrow party spirit. The sturdy and less logical oppo; 
nents of the Corn-laws were taught by experience that they 


seryatives. ‘Thus was brought about the state in which the pub- 
lic mind was found at the time of Sir Robert Peel’s last accession 
The discomfited Whigs attempted, when too late, to 
retrieve their position, by affecting an eagerness to promote re- 
forms—the repeal of the Corn-laws among others—which they 
had systematically obstructed while in office. But before the 

could obtain credit for the sincerity of their conversion, Peel h 

cut the ground from beneath their feet, by introducing mea- 
sures of financial reform, and on the first M mee (ef of Corn- 
law Repeal. Rintoul had been thoroughly disabused by experience 
of his belief in a professing Reform Government. He was con- 
vinced that the name of Reform had become a mere cloak for ob- 
structive practices. He foresaw that the time must come 
when the nominal Reformers would lose their hold on the 
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country, and when Peel—the only alternative—would come into 
office. He saw that the administrative and social reforms, for the 
sake of which alone he had advocated Parliamentary Reform, 
could rag han attained by enlightening the public mind and bring- 
ing it to upon Parliament. He fad deliberately made up his 
mind beforehand, that in the event of the formation of a Peel 
Cabinet, he would offer it no opposition, but would support its 
measures if good, oppose them if bad. The announcement of 
this policy in the hm mal of the Spectator drew down _— it 
a storm of vituperation and calumny, partly from baffled jobbers, 
partly from well-meaning men who could not emancipate their 
minds from the prejudices of party. We do not say that Rintoul 
was insensible to these attacks; but he gave no signs of feeling 
them, and pursued the even tenour of his way. And verily he 
had the reward of his unostentatious and fearless independence. 
Even in a pecuniary way he lost nothing. Such had always been 
felt to be the excellence of the Spectator as a reliable record of events, 
that even those subscribers who were most irritated by the course it 
apa could find no substitute and continued their subscriptions. 
ey swore at their leek, but they ate their leek too. By far the 
greater part of the regular readers of the Spectator have always been 
of a class that is not affected by partisan spleen: its circulation 
being chiefly, as it must always aim to be, among the men of cul- 
ture, who like to listen to all sides of controversies, provided the 
ent is conducted with fairness and moderation. The Specta- 
tor exercised a powerful influence upon public opinion, but it did 
this not by telling direct on the masses, but by swaying those 
members who ultimately form public opinion. Amid the howl of 
faction therefore the Spectator preserved unabated its influence 
and its ptosperity. The general public slowly but steadily grew 
reconciled to its views. ienated friends came back to the edi- 
tor one by one. A most gratifying instance of this kind occurred 
only a few weeks before the death of Mr. Rintoul. A distin- 
ished statesman who at present administers one of the most 
important of our colonies, had vehemently attacked him at the 
time of Sir Robert Peel’s accession to office. The controversy 
became virulent and personal, and ended in the rupture of a 
friendship of old standing. Not long before the death of Rintoul 
he received a letter from a common friend to the effect that he was 
charged to convey to him, on behalf of the gentleman alluded to 
the expression of his sense that he had done him injustice, that 
he felt our friend had acted an honourable and useful part through- 
out ; and that he regretted the interruption of their intimacy. 
This spontaneous expiation of an old offence was alike honourable 
to him who offered, and gratifying to him who received it, 

It would be superfluous, in the columns of the Spectator, to 
dwell upon the many other services rendered to the public by its 
late editor. Our main object, in this very imperfect sketch, has 
been to present the broad outlines of his editorial career; to show 
that he was animated throughout by a guiding and controlling 
principle ; and to explain how his natural disposition and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, contributed to the develop- 
ment of that principle. In undertaking this task we have had a 
higher object in view than even that of doing justice to a loved 
and lamented friend. We have desired to exhibit Rintoul as a 
remarkable example of the extent to which the cultivation of 
knowledge, and the adherence to principles of integrity, may con- 
tribute to success in the career of journalism. He saw that in- 
tegrity and ability are the only legitimate sources of success for a 
journalist. He studied every political question—both in itself 
and in its relations to a general system—before he took his side. 
Having taken his side he adhered to it, without respect of per- 
sons, through good report and bad report. He was ready to co- 
operate with any statesman or any party for good; he was above 
being made the mere instrument of any clique or person either by 
intimidation or solicitation. By adhering to these simple maxims 
he earned for this journal a character which it has steadily main- 
tained. His success was not of the kind which the world calls 
brilliant, but it was enough for one whose greatest pleasure was 
to study man and society in all their phases, and to enjoy the 
consciousness of having promoted what was just and beneficial 
without caring who got the credit of the achievement. Were 
there more such editors, journalism would be more universally 
respected and more useful even than it is. 

e have spoken only of Rintoul the journalist. There was no- 
thing romantic in the incidents of his steady, regulated career. 
Thus much, however, we may be allowed to say. Never was a 
kinder heart concealed under a somewhat brusque and peremptory 
exterior. His charity was large, but he literally obeyed the in- 
junction not to allow his left hand to know what his right was 
doing. His capacity for labour was unsurpassed; but when he 
allowed himself a rare holiday, an hour of leisure, he had a singu- 
lar faculty of entirely throwing off for the time every trace of the 
cares of business. That his conversation was interesting and in- 
structive will be believed from the fact that it was courted by men 
like Whately, Grote, Molesworth, and Buller. That he was a 
just, kind, and considerate master will be believed from the fact 

at none wept more bitterly over his closing tomb than the prin- 

members of his publishing establishment, who have been 
with him throughout the whole thirty years of the Spectator’s 
existence. Mr. Rintoul married some years before he quitted 
Scotland, and he leaves a wife, a son and daughter. We will not 
intrude on the sacred grief of a houschold into which Death has 
entered for the first time after thirty years’ enjoyment of perfect 
confidence and affection. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATE MR. RINTOUL AND THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
WE publish in another part of our columns an ample biography 
of the remarkable man, whose name has hitherto been identified 
with this journal. But it would be unbecoming to allow the 
event to pass without some expression of sympathy and opinion 
in its more specifically editorial part. A paper, which during 
the whole continuance of its career, has been associated in the 
minds of many of its readers with the workings of a single in- 
tellect, and governed by a single purpose, may not overlook an 
event which so definitively closes that connexion, and marks a 
new period in its existence. 

To pronounce a eulogy on Robert Stephen Rintoul would be 
superfluous. His labours in this journal are an enduring monu- 
ment of his unswerving rectitude, his unflagging industry, and 
a disinterestedness rare even among the class of teachers and 
instructors of their kind. His name will ever occupy a promi- 
nent place in the biography of those, who, in silence and obscu- 
rity, and with vizor down, have marshalled the strong forces of 
the now sovereign power of public opinion. He died full of 
years and full of honour, and almost in harness. For indeed, 
though pressed by suffering, he did not retire from the noble 
and useful labours of his well-spent life, until he had in some 
degree satisfied himself that the work of aiding national ad- 
vancement by the expression of unprejudiced and independent 
political thought, to which he had ever devoted himself with 
the patient passion of a strong will and a genial heart, had a 
fair prospect of being continued in these columns. 

We shall be faithful to that preference for deeds over words, 
which, as the readers of the memoir in this issue will see, early 
became the master-thought of his work. We shall put forth 
no programme, and shall not attempt to justify that expectation 
of our predecessor by promises. It will be best seen in future 
doings, rather than in present words of the Spectator, whether 
we shall be unmindful of the duties and the responsibilities, 
which are laid on those who succeed to the post and the labours of 
Robert Stephen Rintoul. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY DUEL. 
THERE are passages in the great epic of Homer which show the 
main movement of the drama, and the progress of important 
battles in suspense, while the struggle between two principal com- 
batants is being decided. Greeks and Trojans are painted by that 
unequalled hand awaiting with breathless interest a successful 
stroke of the sword, a lucky throw of the javelin, or the slipping 
of a foot on the part of one or other of the champions. And for 
the time the fate of Troy and the expedition, the wrongs of 
Menelaus, the beauty of Paris, all things, indeed, are lost to sight, 
and absorbed in the overpowering excitement of the duel. The 
Parliamentary situation is a very effective caricature of such an 
Homeric episode. The future history of the country, the restora- 
tion of the normal action of the constitution, and the close of the 
career of a Ministry which will figure in Parliamentary annals as 
the most abject ever witnessed, await, to all appearance, the issue 
of the polite strife between the rival leaders of the Liberal party. 
It is not exact to say that no progress is made in any other parts 
of the field, while these noble gladiators are oceupied with this 





| momentous trial of their personal and Parliamentary strength, 


upon the floor of the House and in society. ‘The divisions on Mr, 
Wise’s motion and Mr. Monsell’s are significant intimations of the 
growth of what may make that most interesting single combat a 
work of entire supererogation. While the preuc cher aliers are 
contending for the prize of power, place, and authority, it may 
be quietly carried off by others who find it too tedious to wait for 
the issue of a combat, in which, like a mediwval battle, though 
there is much dust and excitement nobody sevms likely to get 
killed, and by which nothing seems likely to be decided. 
Seriously, can it be supposed either by Lord John Russell or 
Lord Palmerston, that the destiny of England, the immediate fu- 
ture of their party, and the various questions which are pressing 
forward for solution, depend upon the simple inquiry, which of 
the two shall henceforward play the part of leader? The thought 
is an absurd anachronisme The country requires statesmen and 
a policy; it will not be satisfied with superannuation and re- 
membrances. It looks with distrust upon a contest, which ap- 
pears carried on with a total oblivion of the existence of national 
interests. And, perhaps, there is something more fatal to self- 
seeking policy in the quiet contempt which is gathering in all 
ranks of society, for the eestatic egotism in which the leaders of 
the Liberal party are revelling, than there could be in the most 
violent bursts of national excitement and discontent. To im- 
partial observers it appears extraordinary that “statesmen” of 
the experience, Parliamentary and general, of Lord John and 
Lord Palmerston, should not perceive the discredit which they 
draw upon themselves, and the damage they do to the continuous 
traditions of their party, by prolonging ‘a situation in which 
every step they take, and ‘every word they utter, is looked 
upon as a mere vulgar bid ‘for the place of foreman of 
the works. Yet there has been enough, it might be thought, in 
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the lessons of the last five years, to teach public men the danger of | a serious constitutional difficulty, and a grave 


discrediting themselves, and the force of that memorable sentence 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s, uttered three years since, “‘ My Lords, 
character is power.” Character that is, not merely for clean hands, 
but for some faint semblance of firm will and inflexible purpose. 
It is, indeed, profoundly impressive to the eyes of those whose in- 
terests and passions are not engaged in the conflict, to observe how 
clear and fair a field is left to both these noble Lords for the trial 
of themselves. No person wishes to prejudge the result, no per- 
son proclaims that their day of influence and power is gone, no 

rson steps forward to relieve the ugly spectacle of their fall by 
the foil of a premature self-assertion. The country lifts up no 
voice ; and their party engages in no rebellion, of an overt kind at 
least. But this which may seem a source of strength is perhaps 
their greatest weakness. For it would be better perhaps for them if 
some political assassin stepped forward to attract to them the sym- 

athy that follows the dagger-stroke. And in the direct struggle 
Pr self-existence they might gain a force, which seems forbidden 
them by the prolongation of that ominous judicial attitude of eri- 
ticism, with which the party and the country views their strife for 
power. That impassive demeanour seems to say, that if they are 
to rise once more into their old proud preéminence in men’s minds, 
it shall be for their virtues only : and that if they are to retire 
for ever into a state of subaltern superannuation, that fall shall 
be due to the unanswerable evidences of their weakness, and to 
those alone. 

It is supposed to be the great glorification of the present time, 
that party is dend. But what has the country gained by that, if 
the evil soul of party, its self-secking, its blind fanaticisms, its 
degradation of imperial interests, still live to plague mankind ? 
It is obvious that the doctrine of the death of party does but mean 
that the party of progress and liberalism has definitively 
triumphed, or is supposed to have done so, over its rival. But it 
is still only a party that has triumphed, not the nation. Other- 
wise it would be impossible for the country to stand still, and its 
constitution be imperilled, or caricatured, while chiefs quarrel for 
the spoils of a victory not yet fully gained. For there is often 
no time more dangerous to a cause 
seems to be the very hour of supposed victory. And it is not at 
all possible for reformers to contemplate the present state of things 
without concluding that something is yet wanting to assure the 
cause of progress, 


welcome every sign of renewed will and power on the part of 
those who have been the foremost men. For we hold that every 
revolution, whether in a party or a nation, is a misfortune to be 
prayed against, and hoped against, until the prayer becomes a 
mockery, and the hope a fatuity. And while we shall continue 
to trace, with as much firmness as our hand can command, the 
painful outlines of current political history, and attempt to draw 
no veil over that which is public and incapable of concealment, 
we shall ever shrink from pronouncing the moment come for the 
final revolt of Parliament and party against their leaders. For 
the present we content ourselves with maintaining these un- 
avoidable inferences from the last five years of English history. 
First, that no Ministry can be strong or powé rful which is 
founded upon the mere redistribution of offices among men 
who have failed together or separately: and have created a com- 
plicated condition of personal hostilities and passions, literally 
without a parallel in the chronicles of senates. 
to form a ministry which can be neither strong nor powerful, and 
thus to perpetuate the period of Parliamentary crisis, is to be guilty 
of unpatriotism in a subtle and most deadly form. Thirdly, that 
the strength and power, which can al 
a ministry, must be found in a liberal infusion, in the high places 
of the state, of new blood and new purposes, answering to the 
growth of public intelligence, and the imminence of questions 
perhaps of fearful import. Fourthly, that if this be found im- 
possible under those vested rights of leadership, to which we 
attach in principle an importance so great, the vested rights must 
go down before the maxim which in this generation has destroyed 
so many; salus populi suprema lex, And we would say to all 
those who value Parlianx ntary government, that its last hour will 
not be far distant, when it shall be finally proved that the major- 
ity cannot govern because the leaders cannot lead. 


THE LORDS, THE JEW BILL, AND THE CONSTITUTION, 


THE politics of England are changing from a field of intellectual 


or a man than that which | 





litical discussion. 
It seems to be considered of no ‘‘ consequence” whatever that the 
utmost possible strain of mere logical exercise of wer, should 
be laid upon a constitution the essenee of which is the com- 
promise of power. Nor is it felt that in exhibiting their power 
under this aspect of dangerous logical right to reject, the Lords 
stand convicted of a capricious and revolutionary spirit, and re- 
verse at a blow the traditions, impair the morale, and en 
the safety of the polity of which they vaunt themselves oes 
very act the guardians. Perhaps the history of legislative 
assemblies scarcely furnishes a parallel for this outrageous im- 

rudence, It is as the great organ of Conservative duty that the 

ords exist. To play the part of mere obstructives is, in view of 
the rationale of the English constitution, to behave as the worst of 
destructives. Continental politicians of the ideologue school 
are perpetually pointing to the relation of the three estates of 
Parliament, each absolute in theory, but all harmoniousl 
moving and working together in fact, as an unintelligible 
wonder: and of such a scheme of polity, when conceived 
by the great Roman thinker, he doubted whether it was 
possible ; but averred that ifit were, “‘ haud diuturna esse potest,” 
Is the House of Peers about to justify that wonder, and verify 
that prophecy? And that, in behalf of a notion which can only 
be characterized as the fanaticism of the impossible? For all po- 
litical thinkers and the vast majority of Englishmen have come to 
the conclusion, that the admission of the Jews into Parliament is 
either a thing to be contended for, or at least not to be contended 
against. And it is not easy to conceive how a legislative body can 
play a more dangerous or ridiculous part, dangerous because 
ridiculous, than by deciding a question with a total oblivion of 
the opinion of the wise, the desire of the majority, and the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, Here is a seandalum magnatum indeed ! 

There is one view indeed of the subject, upon which alone the 
Lords may be justified or accounted for ; and which, perhaps, if it 
be really their ground of action, may prove their only success, Lo 
quiet, and excess of enjoyment of the good things of life, politic: 
and material, may have occasioned in their breasts a temporary 
surfeit of peace and prosperity, and they may unconsciously, per- 
haps, have a latent thirst for a “ row.” 

However, nobody in his senses believes that the English consti- 

tution is going to om. There will be a collision between the 


_ _ | Houses, and, indeed, it may not impossibly be considered in some 

It will have been seen by our readers that we place very high | 
the claims of accredited leaders to retain their places in their | 
party, and that we conceive duty and inclination alike should | 


Secondly, that | 


me justify the formation of | 


and meral effort, and party struggles, into a barren arena, where | 


men without convictions wrangle over questions without issues. 
Perhaps the philosophy of the present situation, at least in the 
minds of those who, as members of the obstructive majority of the 
Lords, or as self-seeking party leaders in both Houses, keep open 
this chasm in the forum, was best expressed by Lord Dungannon, 
on Tuesday, in his protest against ‘continual and unconstitu- 
tional references to consequences.” Certainly, according to the 
present demeanour of party leaders and the state of great ques- 
tions of domestic and foreign importance, it would seem to be 
thought that ‘‘ consequences” have but little relation to what we 
say and do. The cloud-euckoo-land of Aristophanes was scarcely 
less related to the solving of the practical questions of life, than 
are the debates of Parliament at thishour. Nor did schoolmen ever 

uss their baseless and purposeless subtleties with more of irre- 
sponsible nonchalance than was exhibited by the Lords in the face of 





quarters as proved or suggested by this case, that the time is 
ripe for some modification of the composition or action of the 
House of Peers. But, substantially, that splendid and patriotic 
aristocracy, which, in spite of exceptional moments of opposition, 
has always been in fundamental accord with the hopes and des- 
tinies of England, will retain in the constitution its legislative 
position comparatively unimpaired. The primary indignation of 
the country will fall upon those, who are far more really respon- 
sible for the folly of Tuesday night—the Conservative leaders, and 
also the Liberal chiefs, in so far as they may have advised a 
selfish and unpatriotic abstention from the division. But though 
the main fault lies with leaders, who ought to be wise and cool- 
headed enough to avoid such a deadlock of the constitution as 
has arisen, it is not possible to view without some anxiety the 
prospects of the conflict, which now appears inevitable. Doubters 
of the principle of a balanced monarchical polity, destructives 
from inclination, and the whole mass of the absolutist or demo- 
cratic fanatics of the Continent, will rejoice at the temporary dis- 
comtiture of their standing rebuke, the British constitution. The 
peers of England afford a triumph to Mazzini, Be the weight of 


English Conservatism, permeating as it does all ranks, all classes, 
all hearts, what it may, the Lords have given to destructives an 
argument which can never be entirely taken away from them, 


What next? Even at the eleventh hour the Commons would, 
we doubt not, postpone all exclusive action of their own, ifa 
prospect could be held out of a Liberal Ministry strong enough in 
majority, men, and mind, to utter to the Lords the inevitable 
‘You must.” But the prospeet of such a Ministry belongs to 
distant view, and its making would seem to be possible to “ en- 
chantment” only; and to refer the Jewish question to it, is to 
explain and provide for obscurum per obscurius. We apprehend, 
therefore, that the rising party of will and national purpose, 
which has, within the last fortnight, measured its strength 
against the cliqucs and the Inevitables, in the successful failure 
on Mr. Wise’s motion, and the unequivocal success on Mr, Mon- 
sell’s, will not be content to relegate this question to the limbus 
of possibilities or probabilities; but will make it another champ- 
de-bataille for the trial of the great national question, whether 
there is to be a strong Liberal Government or not, and on what 
principles and with what men, as well as of the particular ques- 
tion. ‘The actual position of the bill renders it impossible, in eed, 
to put up with the decision of the Lords; for if that were done, 
the Commons would acquiesce in an express legislative exclusion 
of the Jews, The next conventional step towards a solution will be 
a conference of the two Houses; but of eourse nothing can come 
of that ; and the case being really removed out of the region of ar- 
gument, the position of the “‘ managers” will be not a little undig- 
nified, not to say ludicrous, and unfit for reasonable human be ; 
For no man ought to make himself the agent of absurdity. 
And heavily responsible we must hold those to be, who conspire 
to exhibit everybody, or function, or theory, or practice of the con- 
stitution in turn, in the light of a solemn farce of impracticability. 
However, conference there must be, and difference. And then 
must follow, on the part of the Commons, a measure of doubtful 
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and legality, and in all probability a conflict perfectly new 
4 the history of the contain, between privilege and statute- 
law: for it is an inaccuracy to describe it as one merely between 
Parliament and the Courts. Assuming as is at present the general 
opinion, though opposed to distinguished legal authorities, that 

e statute-law is really a bar, and that the House of Com- 
mons has not the right of substituting a declaration, in lieu of 
the abjuration oath, under the 5 and 6 of William IV. c. 62, sec- 
tion 8,* the issue of the a ges | conflict can plainly we Aa ina 
humiliating surrender on the part of the Lords, who will be literally 
driven into passing an act. But we are not without hopes that 
the judicature may affirm that the act we refer to does give the 

wer, a question which the Commons appear now pledged to try 
by exercising it: this will save the country the misfortune of a 
direct victory, little better to all parties than a defeat, over the 
House of Lords. At the same time, there may be reason to con- 
tend that the Peers require for the future health of their relations 
to the other bodies of the State, and to national opinion, that the 
conflict which they invite should be met, not eluded. For, after 
all, it may be said there cannot be wisdom, or courtesy in treating 
the Lords like spoiled children, who must have their way, that 
way not being the way of the country’s purpose. And to solve 
this question by passing by the Lords appears almost to affirm 
that they are incurably antagonistic to the nation : certainly, if 
there ever was one, a destructive and democratic opinion. How 
useful, how patriotic, how statesmanlike, how meritorious of Lords 
Derby and Chelmsford to raise this dilemma for their country- 
men! Here, again, we say, is scandalum magnatum indeed ! 

* That it shall be lawful for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and for all other bodies corporate and politic, and for all bodies now by law or 
statute, or by any valid usage authorized to administer or receive any oath, 
solemn affirmation, or affidavit, to make statutes, by-laws, or orders, autho- 
rizing and directing the substitution of a declaration in lieu of any oath, 
solemn affirmation, or affidavit now required to be taken or made, provided 
always that such statutes, by-laws, or orders be otherwise duly made and 
passed, according to the charter, laws, or regulations of the particular Uni- 
—, other body corporate and politic, or other body so authorized as 

oresald. 





THE RESOLUTIONS AND THE BILLS, 
Oxstrnacy and incompetency are related qualities. This is true 
of Parliamentary assemblies and of individuals alike. But the 
House of Commons might plead a peculiar excuse for persisting in 


the ‘attempt to legislate on India, after events have proved to the | 


ee public that legislation for the — is impossible. For 
e leaders of all parties haye conspired to hurry Parliament into 
the adoption of some scheme, and have contrived, with no small 
skill, to make the Legislature the reflex and exponent of their own 
egotistic wilfulness in this matter. Disinterested and thinking 
men came to the conclusion, on the instant of Lord Palmerston’s 
fall, that the grave Ministerial question which that event raised, 
affecting the whole moral action of our Parliamentary government, 
and involving most delicate issues of a party, personal, and con- 
stitutional nature, absolutely disqualified Parliament for the task 
of reconstructing the government of India. We believe this view 
of the subject to be really cardinal. How could it be possible for 
a legislative assembly, diseased in its most vitally organic part, 
the relation of its leaders to the majority, and with the ery from 
all quarters ringing in its ears ‘“ Physician, heal thyself! ” to pro- 
eed, as though in the full flush of health and strength, to so pro- 
The idea is preposterous: and that it should be entertained in 
uarters of authority is a lamentable proof, if any were needed, 
at the much boasted practical talent of Englishmen is sus- 
ceptible of a total eclipse under the temptations of party and 
ion. There is weight, certainly, in the argument, that Par- 
iament having resolved that a bill for the abolition of the Com- 
pany should be brought in, discredit was cast on its government 
and another must be substituted. But there is greater weight by 
far in the counter-argument, that while Parliament is in its pre- 
sent state no measure of reconstruction can carry with it the 
prestige, and bear the stamp of the thoughtful, unprejudiced, and 
reflective mind of the Legislature. 

But the opinion is not fortified by speculative considerations 
merely. e have had two bills and substantially two sets of re- 
solutions, and a two months period of passionate competition upon 
the subject, before reaching the decisive stages of Parliamentary 
discussion. We have seen the typical suggestions which leading 
statesmen can afford as the basis for framing the proposed go- 
vernment, and heard the arguments in their support. And 
there is a painful air of irresponsibility about the whole proceed- 
ings; an incoherence, sometimes amounting very nearly to silli- 
ness in the arguments; and defects of the gravest kind in the 
ground-plan and constructive principle, so to speak, of all the 
plans proposed. 

The great general consideration upon which all parties, pri- 
marily under the blundering inspiration of the Manchester 
school, have agreed to treat the subject of the government of In- 
dia is, not the question how the legislative and executive functions 
of Indian government can be best provided for, and where best 
carried on; but simply, how the greatest amount of what is 
vaguely called “responsibility,” can be secured. And under the 
mistaken view of securing this “responsibility,” statesmen of all 
schools are pretty nearly d to make the English branch of 
Indian government a single handed executive and legislative 
despotism, “tempered” or “guided,” or “assisted” by periti, 
who may be called into consultation at the despot’s will. But this 





is an absolutely new view of the business of constructing govern- 
ments. The questions involved in that important, it might almost 
be said awful task, are three. What is Pre work to be done by 
the proposed Government; who shall do it; and how shall the 
doers thereof be watched and controlled? These questions rank 
in order of logic and of importance. But the India question jg 
treated purely with reference tothe third alone. A proceeding as 
absurd as though a railway company should neglect the raising of 
its capital stock because it had secured a good auditor. And this 
mode of setting to the work which is so plainly wrong in the ab- 
stract, becomes almost unendurable to rational men in the flagrance 
of its folly, when considered in reference to those who urge the 
primary necessity of ‘‘ responsibility,” and the capability which the 
very propounders of the doctrine themselves attribute to the 
Parliament which is to exercise the control. It would be ridicn- 
lous, were it not for the absorbing importance of the subject, 
to hear Lord Palmerston, the very incarnation of diplomatic re- 
serve, the very man who on Mr. Wise’s motion laid down princi- 
ples of ministerial action, which as no man better knows, amount 
to a practical freedom from Parliamentary control, announcing 
gravely to Parliament, that the Minister for India must be made 
absolute to be responsible; that he must not be screened by a 
werful council. But the very climax of absurdity is seashell by 
rd John, who intreats the House to secure at this crisis in its 
most ample form a power of controlling the minister, which, ac- 
cording to his opinion, it is certain, from defect of interest on the 
subject, never to exercise. For, be it observed, if responsibility 
to Parliament is tobe the justification of an absolute individual 
despotism, this can only be if the control be continuous, vigilant, 
unrelaxing. To intervene in moments of excitement or disaster 
would be to look to the blunder of the present moment, as the 
fly-wheel of the future governing machine of India. 

We do not believe that there can be effective organic legislation 
upon this subject, so long as the present exclusive point of view 
of responsibility is adhered to. And certainly if the experience 
of the last hundred years is to be taken into account, there is no 
reasonable expectation of a sufficiently active continuous Parlia- 
mentary interest in India to authorize the perilling the empire 
upon that feeling. It is not necessary to go so far as Mr. Glad- 
stone does in prophetic denunciation of an active spirit of future 
Parliamentary mischief. Upon this subject, as on others, that 
very distinguished person has shown the practical weakness of his 
intellectual structure for dealing with senates; which is this, 
that he never cares to place himself in that active sympathy with 
his audience, which is so great a source of Parliamentary power. 
Upon this subject it is not necessary to vilify or to deify the people 
and Parliament of England; or to say more than that they are 
subject to that great indefeasible law and duty of nature, that 
their own work should be first, and is likely to be sufficient for 
them. And we deplore the introduction into this great practical 
question, of other elements, save those of the plain common-sense 
wisdom, which we believe goes to its very heart, and is the very 
rock and foundation of safety. 

If Parliament legislates in the present or any future session 
upon India, it can do so prudently only after having mastered 
thoroughly the first question, of the actual functions and field of 
exertion of the Indian and proposed home authorities. Simply to 


| declare that there shall be a Secretary of State, with a Council, 





with no more of definitive assignment of duties than is involved in 


foundly important a task as creating an Indian government? | the free use throughout Resolutions or Bill of such phrases as 


“* powers,” ‘‘ duties,” “ transaction of business,” &c., is to show a 
poverty-stricken state of the legislative intellect, and to inaugurate 
the very apotheosis of twaddle and hap-hazard, The government of 
India is emphatically one of those things that is certain not to go 
right of itself. Our position in relation to India is not one of de- 
velopment, but of superposition and conquest. And though it may 
not be true that that which was gained by the sword can be kept 
by the sword alone, it is certainly true that what was so gained 
can be kept only by unceasing vigilance, both executive and legis- 
lative. To this case the doctrine of /aisser faire certainly is not 
applicable. Pure economists, like Sir G. C. Lewis, who begin by 
expressing sceptical doubts of the value of India to England 
altogether, are the worst of all authorities upon this question ; for 
their — will lead them to apply the modern English prinz 
ciple of reducing the state’s action to a minimum, to a case wher- 
its application, even in a slight degree, will be fatal to the con- 
tinuance of the empire. India must be governed, for an indefi- 
nite time, as a mixed bureaucratic and military despotism. If 
that government is to be conducted with advantage to India by 
England, if two existences so radically antagonistic in principles, 
traditions, and national life, are to be thus joined together, every- 
thing must be matter of wise forethought: all the various pro- 
blems involved in the alliance must be well and maturely 
weighed ; expressed in the most perfect available form of words, 
men, and institutions; not settled under the promptings of hurry 
or egotism ; nor left to the occasional corrections of alarm, ex- 
citement, and disaster. What is at present offered as the legisla- 
tive solution of all the doubts, difficulties, and dangers, which 
surround the subject, and are causing to the thinking part of this 
community an inexpressible anxiety ? Substantially not more 
than this barren frivolity, that there shall be—a Secretary of 
State. 
EXCLUSION GIVING WAY. 

Tue great public interests are forcing their way notwithstand- 
ing the encrusted resistance of the privileged classes. For the 
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moment, the weakness of the Government is facilitating this dis- 
ruption; butit is an advantage which, once gained under a weak 
régime, cannot be retracted even under a stronger. The move- 
ment has made itself felt during the last few weeks in many 
ways, but in nothing more conspicuously than in two motions be- 
fore the House of Commons. Although Mr. Wise’s motion to 
bring the payment of the diplomatic service, and therefore the 
service itself, under the immediate review and control of Parlia- 
ment in the form of an annual vote was negatived, the net ma- 
jority was not very great, and the support given to the motion was 
remarkable at least in one aspect. It might be said that the mo- 
tion was resisted by the representatives of the older régime on 
either side of the House, while it was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the rising generation, also on both sides. This di- 
vision of the speakers is indeed of striking importance, and it 
lends great force to the arguments which were advanced in fa- 
your of the motion. Mr. Wise showed how a Committee of 1850 
s ted an entire reconstruction of the whole diplomatic ser- 
vice, discontinuing embassies, which are encumbrances on our ex- 

iture without utility ; and he showed also how the services are 
continued without any improvement. The expense alone is some 
consideration. We have a total cost under the head of the diplomatic 











service amounting to 211,000/., besides 205,000/. for the consular | 


service ; yet the diplomatic service, less than the other a working 
branch, is not brought under the review of Parliament, but is 
shelved by being charged on the Consolidated Fund. 
have a number of reasons for and against any such arrangement ; 
but there is one very substantial reason quoted by Mr. Wise from 
Mr. Cavendish’s book: out of 136 diplomatists more than 100 
were either Peers, or the sons, nephews, or near relations of 
Peers. The seniors of the House deprecated the interference of 
Parliament. Lord Palmerston said ‘‘ Parliament must either place 
confidence in the responsible Ministers of the Crown, or appoint a 
standing committee on diplomatic relations,”’—a dangerous expe- 
dient, he thought. Lord Palmerston forgets that the strongest 
claim upon confidence and upon secrecy in special eases is to be 
found in habitual frankness and habitual account-rendering. 
The man whom we would most trust in our own business to carry 
on negotiations secretly would be that man whom we should con- 
sider on all occasions the most straightforward and open. Lord 
John, who is old by connexion and young by temperament, and 
who seems reduced intellectually to zero by the contradiction, 
was in favour of the old system to a certain extent, but saw ad- 
vantages in a revision of our diplomatic services, and condemned 
the plan of having unpaid Attachés, It is a plan which the Ame- 
ricans have abolished, and for a very sound reason. Every idler 
of fashion, who went about upon his travels and could claim 
connexion or position, demanded the title of Attaché as a distine- 
tion and an introduction to foreign courts ; and the diplomatic ser- 
vice was merged in a erowd of rauriens who compromised its re- 
sponsibilities. Our plan is nearly as bad in working; it annexes 
to the diplomatic service ieneiiien and loungers who are content 
to do the work on trial, and abandon it, neglect it, or trifle with 
it, at their pleasure. But there is a very good reason why the 
old hands defend the system: there is scarcely a man who has 
not his own blood provided for or pensioned under the mystic 
head for which the Consolidated Fund pays. Notwithstanding 
the dissent of Tory and Liberal seniors, and the equivocal atti- 
tude of abstaining “ Peelites,” there were 114 to support the 
motion against 142 in favour of the old régime. 

Mr. Monsell’s triumph this week is still more remarkable as an 
evidence of the degree to which the living public interests are as- 
serting themselves. In 1855, a system was established by which 
candidates were admitted by open competition at Woolwich to 
commissions in the Artillery and Royal Engineers. The system 
has worked well, and there could be but one reason for arresting 
it; yet it was stopped. A rule was issued compelling every one 
who enters at Woolwich to pass through the Military School at 
Sandhurst. When he was accused of this innovation—for inno- 
vation it is though it is reactionary—General Peel pleaded that 
he had endeavoured to soften the effect of the change. He had 
“induced” the Commander-in-chief to open two more direct ex- 
aminations for Woolwich; and the terms have been so altered 

t the admission at Sandhurst was assimilated to that at Wool- 
wich. This, at least, is the way in which we understand General 
Peel’s explanation; but we do rot see how it applies. By the 
new regulations, parents would have been compelled to undergo a 

eavy expense in maintaining their sons at Sandhurst. The new 
saguintions also have worked this injustice. Officers who entered 
as students for the Staff College, having devoted great time to 
their preparatory studies, are now prevented from carrying out 
their views by the operation of ex post facto rules adopted by the 
Commander-in-chief in January. And it would appear that able 
students are passed over by gentlemen who are nominated, aad 
who stand “higher in the regiment” of the rejected candidates, 
Mr. Monsell moves in the House of Commons an address to the 
wn, praying that the principle of the regulations originally 
established be not altered; and again there is the same division 
of support. Gencral Peel and Mr. Walpole stand upon the old 
Ways; Sir Fenwick Williams, Sir Frederick Smith, fe is young 
in spirit, Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, and others, upon the 
new ; while Mr, Sidney Herbert is the John Russell of this ques- 
tion, his favour conciliated both for the old ascendancy and the 
ya A atemneee But Mr. Monsell’s motion is carried by 217 
The object of the retrograde movement in this latter case is as 
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plain as the resistance to an opening in the former. All attack on 
the fences that guard the diplomatic system is resisted by every 
force that the privileged classes can bring to bear; and probabl 
| this has much to do with the maintenance even of diplomatic 
seerecy. Hide the ground, conceal it as the Druids concealed 
| their groves, as the Egyptian priests concealed their mysteries, 
| It is not much to get a peep at an oak tree, or a glimpse at a flat 
yicture ; but once let in the light, and who knows where it can 
»e stopped? The great facts are, that none of the uninitiated are 
permitted to enter the diplomatic system if it can be avoided ; 
while we know that, within that system there are a hundred per- 
sons of titled blood to some fewer than thirty-three or so of untitled 
blood—three of titled blood to one of untitled, the untitled being, 
no doubt, nothing better than the lackey of the titled, and there- 
| fore admitted within the mystery. So again, in the nye J 
| institution,—Let none come in who cannot through - 
' hurst,—who cannot prove their exalted nature by the — of 
| large expenses and the sanction of high connexions. Keep the 
| institution to that caste, and its best posts will always be a pre- 
| serve for the Brahmins of British society. But a weak Govern- 
| ment offers a position broad and fair for attack, and in the 
| victory of Mr. Monsell we see how the public interests are gra- 
dually rising to break through the restraints kept up in favour of 
| privilege. 











THE REFORM INSTALMENT BILL, 
Tur success of Mr. Locke King’s motion amounts to a Parlia- 
| mentary declaration that the system of promises has broken down. 
| The plan of introducing measures “ for the rejection of the House 
of Lords,” although slightly revived in the case of the Jew Bill, 
is becoming obsolete, and will, we trust, soon belong to antiqui : 
| and now the newer plan, of blocking out measures this session by 
the promise of Seaveliediin ‘* a more comprehensive measure next 
session,” has been caricatured until it is no longer tenable. Mr. 
Disraeli developed it to its just proportions on fs ay night only 
to complete the triumph of the opposite principle, that of doing 
| what you ean at once. We are all familiar with Mr. —_ 
King’s bill for enlarging the franchise in counties ; we are equ y 
familiar with Mr. Disraeli’s pleas in bar, but they have lately 
acquired a freshness and novelty in his mouth which ren- 
der them extremely useful. His arguments against the 
bill may be taken as admissions from the Tory side of 
certain ‘reform truisms. Mr, Disracli has “ no objection 
to extend the franchise now enjoyed in counties”; he 
thinks ‘‘an extension of the franchise may improve the exercise 
of it.” There are, however, some nice points upon which he felt 
a difficulty. The bill proposed to remove an anomaly, but the 
present state of affairs, which allots only one Member of Parlia- 
ment to 3300 electors in counties, while every 1280 electors in 
boroughs have their Member, appears to him ‘ somewhat anoma- 
lous”: he is for a more equal distribution of electoral districts, 
There are other anomalies; and “if you deal with the coun 
franchises you must also deal with the franchises that are enjoy: 
by the towns.” ‘The fair and sufficient representation of the 
people in the House of Commons is a question which will unde 
and command deep and sincere attention.” It was a serious 0 
jection to the bill, in Mr. Disraeli’s eyes, that Mr. Locke Ki 
‘asked leave to propose it almost in the light of a final measure 
or at least ‘as the substitute = Nae yo ”: and 
leader of the Tory party in the House of Commons, givi 
y party void 
ht 


the author of the scheme credit for aiming at an use’ 
yurpose, opposed the introduction from the fear “that it mi 

e a source of embarrassment to those who seriously in- 
tend and wish to improve the state of the franchises.” This 
is the Tory statement of the common sense and common 
honesty of the whole subject. Reviewing the antecedents of 
Mr. Disraeli we may pas ma his position to represent the very 
lowest ground that can be taken up on the question of Reform ; 
and it involves these principles,—the extension of the franchises, 
a reconsideration of anomalies in towns and counties, a re- 
pudiation of finality, and the necessity of large and comprehen- 
sive measures in order to a general revision of our representative 
system. ‘These are the principles which ought to prevail on the 
Liberal side ; they are not only admitted, but energetically and 
seriously asserted on the Tory side, The manifesto is valuable ; 
it is a lesson not only for the followers of Mr. Disraeli, including 
Lord Derby, but it should be instructive also to all on the other 
side of the House. Any general plan of improving the re- 
presentative system which falls short of Mr. Disraeli would of 
course be entirely unacceptable to the House of Commons at 
large, and to the country which the House of Commons re- 
presents. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has set up the 
standard of low water in the Parliamentary tide, below which no 
reforming Minister can ever go. 

All this, however, may be admitted without admitting Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s natural, but not logical, conclusion. Because we have this 
whole scheme in view, shall we refuse to execute any part of it 
until we can execute the whole? Mr. Disraeli tells us that we 
are bound to do so; but coming from that quarter the advice may 
be suspected of having more motives than appear. It is not the 
Tory party which has hitherto pressed upon us “large and com- 
prehensive measures of reform,” and this —_ the recommenda- 
tion appears to be urged for the purpose of preventing an 
gress veh reform except ‘‘ next reel tomy The experience of thenast 
seven years leads to doubt of the real purpose of publie men which 
Mr. Disraeli stamps with a sort of certainty. During that period 
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several changes have taken place. Before the war, while Lord 
Aberdeen was in power, when he had collected the notables of 
several ies, and construed his duty to be that of fulfilling the 
ma convictions of the public, it did appear probable that we 
might, with great deliberation and minute painstaking, give a 
in finish and completeness to the reform of our representative 

m. The foreman cf the labouring body who executed the 

d Reform Bill was called in to finish his work. His best con- 
sidered plan received the approval of many who had shared in the 
earlier movement and who had gained additional experience. The 
bill of 1854 had the certificate of the oldest as well as the most 
influential reformers of its-day. But the war intervened ; some 
of Lord John’s official connexions had never been very earnest in 
the matter of Reform ; aad he was compelled, with unconcealed 
emotion, to abandon his bill. Parties have since been more seri- 
ously broken up. Instead of agreeing upon the main objects of 
uit, gentlemen find it now much more easy to express their 


ifference on nice points of detail. In any comprehensive measure | 
a few dozens will find some point to provoke resistance, another | 


small party will object to another point, a third to a third point, 
and so on ; and by 2 combination of those who object to a bill in 
detail the whole can be delayed. This is a theoretical explana- 
tion but it is also the statement of an historical fact. A majority 
has been agreed _ the main principles which must be ineluded 
in any general Reform bill ; but the combination of minorities can 
indefinitely adjourn the scheme as a whole; and the time has re- 
turned when the most practical course is to take the reform of the 
oe system in detail. 

t by no means follows that the two courses of action are incom- 
patible. The debt which is due to the people of this country is 
admitted, but differences among the agents of Reform prevent 
their combining for any prompt payment of the entire amount. 
** How will you pay ?” asks the practical public creditor, anxious 
to obtain his due. Mr. Locke King answers, ‘“‘ By instalments” ; 
and Lord John Russell, who seven years ago objected to that me- 
thod of liquidating the debt, now admits that Mr. Locke King was 
right. The candour which he extends to other Members he claims 
for himself. Few who patiently considered his bill of 1854, who 
knew the labour bestowed upon it, who witnessed the grief with 
which he relinquished it, could doubt his being sincere. In that 
bill there were some niceties for which the public temper is not 
very well disposed at the present day, and they could searcely be 
brought forward now with advantage ; but while we are disin- 
clined to revive all the details of the bill of ’54, a cooler spirit 
will perhaps prevent any revival of the accusations with which it 
was resisted. The Member for Birmingham characterized the pro- 

to represent minorities as “ an artifice,” but at the present 
y even the Birmingham view of Lord John Russell is likely to 
be more catholic and fair. These inventive refinements of criti- 
are as much out of date as the hair-splitting of legislation 
would be; and if men are not disposed to concur in large and 
comprehensive measures, they are certainly growing tired of 
severance, and rather wishing to come together again upon de- 
finite practical objects. In the main, not standing pledged to 
definite outlines, but viewing the subject in the mass, most Liberals 
who are, what Mr. Disraeli calls, “ serious,” are agreed as to the 
broad character of any popular Reform Bill. It stands present to 
the public mind, and to the mind of public men, as a measure to 
“yf worked out; but the spirit of the day inclines men 
to take it ‘‘ bit by bit.” The popular feeling has come back to the 
old Whig cry; and led b Lard John Russell the House of Com- 
mons agrees to begin the Bens and comprehensive Reform Bill by 
adopting Mr. Locke King’s clause. Perhaps we shall have “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill” somewhat sooner 
than if we waited for it at Mr. Disraeli’s “‘ comprehensive” hands, 
aaa) ; LAW BARBARISMS, 
No injury is done to humanity when a creature like Giovanni 

i is erased from the list. Any argument against capital 
punishment cannot rest upon personal claims on behalf of such a 
man ; but the doubt is, whether such exhibitions as the execution 
of capital sentence, with all its circumstances, conduce in any way 
to morality, or do not, in fact, deaden the best, and stimulate the 
worst feelings. For the last few days the criminal is made a show, 
and the tragic associations with the crime that he has committed 
give zest to the vulgarest forms of curiosity. A sympathy is even 
created with the lowest appetites of the man. The ordinary feel- 
ings of humanity suggest to those who are near him a certain 
considerateness ; the interest excited by his fate mingles with 
curiosity at the strange hunger and epicurism that distinguish 
him ; and the bystander is led into a trivial philosophizing upon 

ce in the criminal’s mind of fate pod cookery, of a dark 

future and the merits of the butcher, A “ confession ” is paraded, 
which casts a retrospective accusation upon the woman whom he 
has murdered as herself intending to be a thief. Now, there is no 
reason to believe the truth of any such story. Lani was 
convicted not only of murder, but of endless lying. That 
his object was merely to recover his own is discountenanced 
the fact that he had actually stolen the woman’s trinkets even 

he had recovered his own. He was a liar and a thief as 
well as a murderer ; self-gratification being the one religion to 
which he was faithful. But there was an object that he had 
systematically in view throughout his imprisonment, it was to 
get off. He appears to have entertained an abiding hope that the 
unishment would not after all be carried into effect. 

en the Sheriff asked, what he could do for him, he suggested 


| his arms that his hopes gave way. Then he cried like a chi 

/ and shuddered at the sound of the bell ; and the poor fool’s so 
had yielded to mortal fear long before his muscular frame wag 
| dangling in convulsions to edify the street audience, and to gra- 
| tify the sense of justice in the femmes galantes who viewed the 
| performance from the private box of an open window. The cul- 
prit’s conduct is very disgusting, but the most disgusting part of 
the whole performance falls to the share of the law. If any 
man’s sympathies are aroused against the prisoner, still stronger 
feelings are called forth in his favour, and law makes itself more 
revolting than crime. This arises, not from the use of capital 
punishment, but from the method. The criminal was vile, cruel, 
and base; the manner in which the law acts is brutal. 

This brutality is still more objectionable wlhien it is employed 
as the vindicator of morality. The historian who relates the case 
of a girl who destroyed herselfa week or two back deals with the 
result very gently. Fanny Coxon was a servant in the house of a 
farmer at Carleton-le-Moorland in Nottinghamshire. In two 
letters, one addressed to her futher, mother, and sister, another 
to Edwin Key who was engaged to marry her, she explained the 
reason of her crime. The letters are written very plainly, and 
they are very touching. She had been “led astray,” not b 
Edwin ; “it is not him that has done me this dishonour, or 
could have borne it better; but itis one whois nothing to me, but 
| I shall not say who.” She grieves for her “ dearest Edwin,” and 
| bequeaths him her Bible; she grieves for her sister to whom she 
| ought to have been a guide “through the path of youth”; 
grieves for her parents; and takes thought for all, even those to 
whom she owed some trifles of money. And, full of penitence, 
regret, affection, she hides herself away in death. There is no 
doubt about the facts. A coroner’s jury returned a verdict that her 
death was caused by herself, she being at that time of sane mind ; 
and the coroner issues his warrant for her interment between the 
hours of nine and twelve o’clock. She was felo de se, and was borne 
to the grave with studied indignity, though many women—mul- 
titudes who have sinned and not repented, who have thought not 
of others but only of self, have been, and will be borne to the graye 
with every ceremony. In such cases as the present, a special 
service might and should be designed for the last offices of the 
church. But the distinction as it stands—the old hole in a cross 
road—is an obsolete brutality. 

In some cases the law, even in the highest resort, positively 
lends a passive sanction to immorality. The Anatomy Act con- 
ferred great benefits upon society, not only by facilitating the ac- 

uisition of subjects for the student of anatomy, but by discon- 
tinuing the low and criminal practices through which ana- 
tomical subjects were previously obtained. In placing the bodies 
of persons who die in prisons and in workhouses at the disposal of 
the public authorities for hospital purposes, it provided a reser- 
vation of a right to object on the part of relatives. Upon the 
whole, perhaps, it is found that the relatives of paupers do not 
very often object. The pauper does not retain a very strong hold 
upon the affections or even memory of the survivor ; the wish of 
the parish officer is a more powerful influence. But sometimes 
there are objections, and the Master of the Workhouse at St. 
Mary, Newington, appears to have employed a very ingenious con- 
trivance for obviating that assertion of interest in the defunct. 
The relatives were invited to attend the funeral; they saw 
a coffin duly marked as containing the ee: it was 
carried to the grave for the performance of the proper cere- 
mony; but the Master of the Workhouse had caused one 
body to be substituted for another, and the weeping friends 
actually wasted their grief over a stranger, while their 
friend was carried away to the dissecting-room, The Master was 
indicted for a breach of the Anatomy Act, but the Court for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved has decided, on aren 
that, in the instance cited, the relatives had not objected, and 
that although the Master acted a lie, his doing so was not an 
offence under the Anatomy Act, or under the Common Law as 
modified by that act. The Master must not defy the objection of 
relatives, but he may avoid it by deception. It is, perhaps, only 
the prejudice of ignorance which restrains us from permitting our 
bodies to be used for purposes of science ; but if the richest of us 
objects, why not the Ne poorest ? There is no reason why the 
body of the pauper should not be used by the student, if the 
pauper consents ; but there is every reason why the act of Parlia- 
ment should not be broken, or why Masters of Workhouses should 
not be told that they may cheat the relatives in safety, if they 
perform the drama ingeniously enough. 


Fine Arts, 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 

The private view of the Royal Academy, which took place aon 
disclosed an unusually good exhibition. There is effort, discipline, emu- 
lation ; resolution and power to do well, though the aspiration of the 
artists does not keep pace with their mastery. Most of the exhibitors are 
at their very best; yet the number of very striking works is not great. 
On the whole, however, this ought not to be called a bad sign. 

In the few words we have to say on the present occasion, we of course 
propose to accomplish nothing beyond the bare mention of the most 
prominent works. And first, to name the absentees—we miss Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and Messrs. Dyce, Herbert, Maclise, and Millais, out of the 
Academician body, and most especially Mr. Holman Hunt among the 
non-Academicians; the loss of the two latter being a most serious one 
both to the Preraffaelite and to the general strength of the exhibition. 
However, the whole body of our art is gradually settling itself into 


a reprieve ; and it was only when the attendants were ra aul 
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Preraffaelitism, as is most apparent in this collection; and the greatest 
work included in it is from one of the distinctively Preraffaelite painters. 
We mean Mr. Wallis’s dead Stonebreaker: a picture very wonderful, 
dreadful, yet with a great peace in it too. 

The East Room presents Mr. Egg’s second scene out of Esmond; the 
two court-pictures by Mr. Ward, the Investiture of the French Em- 
peror as Knight of the Garter, and the British Queen at Napoleon's 
tomb; a large—we by no means imply great—“ Athaliah” from Mr. 
Hart ; some exquisite orientalisms by Lewis, and someof Webster’s choicest 
successes—‘‘ Sunday Evening” especially. Mr. Leslie’s Christ calling 
the child can only be termed deplorable. Sir Edwin Landseer still shows 
bravely in ‘The Maid and the Magpie,” as well as in a huge chalk- 
drawing in another room: “The Missing Boat, Pas de Calais,” is an 
unusually interesting and significant work by Mr. Stone. Three por- 
traits of ladies, to which we find the unknown name of F. W. George, 
are most stately and tender—utterly beyond the range of English por- 
traiture of our present generation, whether in this or former exhibitions. 
The style and feeling are identically those of Mr. G. F. Watts. Upon 
other portraits we shall not dwell here—though there are many of su- 

rior merit. 

In the Middle Room are a small, but truly lovely, “ Nativity,” by Mr. 
Hughes, in which the holy simplicity of the old Preraffaclism is married 
to the executive ease of the new; “‘The Last Scene in King Lear,” by 
Mr. Poole; ‘A Pastoral,” and, still more admirable, a ‘“Coast-boy 
gathering Eggs,” by Mr. Hook; and a modern tripartite story of shame 
and punishment by Mr. Egg, of arresting power. In the West Room, 
Mr. Cross’s ‘Coronation of William the Conqueror” ; a picture of the | 
Indian horrors by Mr. Paton, divested, however, of anything vulgarly 
horrible; Mr. Ward’s “ Alice Lisle,” painted in fresco in the Houses of 
Parliament; a Feigned Death of Juliet, by Mr. Leighton, and a “ Sab- 
bath in the Glen,” by Mr. George Harvey. Picturesque coasts by Stan- 
field, Cathedrals by Roberts, and Spanish Scenes by Philip, will be found | 





throughout the rooms passim. We noticed nothing special in the Minia- 
ture Room: the two leaders, Ross and Thorburn, have undertaken oil- 
painting, with a sad resuit of coarse failure in the latter gentleman's 
chief essay. ‘The house of Thomas Carlyle, (“« A Chelsea Interior,”) two 
of Anthony's most admirable landscapes, and one of Oakes’s, give more 
interest to the Architecture Room than its architecture confers; the Oc- 
tagon Room has found at lest its right use, and contains the engravings 
exclusively. 

But none of these pictures is tie picture—for the popular eye : that is 
Mr, Frith’s ‘“‘ Derby Day,” which is beyond doubt wonderfully full, 
surpassingly clever, and palpably true. Its abstract art-value is another 
question. 

Few people venture into the Sculpture Room on the opening day, ex- 
ceptas a duty. The feature of it is the statue of Turner, by Mr. Baily. 

en there are the bridal bust of the Princess Royal, by Mrs. Thorny- 
croft; Mr. Durham’s “ Hermione”; Mr. Weekes’s “Mother's Kiss”; 
Mr. M‘Dowell’s ‘“ Day-dream”; Mr. Bell’s colossal “Honour,” in 
memory of the Guards who fell in the Crimea; a strikingly true bust of 
Lord John Russell, by Baron Marochetti; and they who rate works not 
by size, but by the amount of mental and artistic power that is in them, 
will look close and long into two perfectly new treatments of the Bible- 
men by Mr, Woolner—“ Moses” and “St. John the Baptist.” 








THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 

We expressed last week, in distinct terms, the points of weakness and 
sluggishness which canker our existing water-colour school in the bulk ; 
we therefore spare ourselves now the repetition of unpleasant truths, 
Allowing for those general drawbacks, and for an absence of extraordi- 
nary works, the present exhibition of the Old Water-Colour Society is a 

good one, displaying a large amount of professional attainment, 
telling selection, and sure practice. The position of the Old Society at 
the head of their art has never been seriously shaken, and confirms itself 
year by year. 

Yet what is an Old Water-Colour exhibition without its John Lewis, 
and what a water-colour art which descends from Ais presidency to that 
of such a flimsy dabbler as Mr. Frederick Tayler? We are aware that 
this gentleman is naturally possessed of quickness and cleverness amply 
enough to have made him a good painter, had he but deigned to use the 
means ; but these he has long contemned, and it is absolutely pitiful to 
find the name of the President of the distinctively British branch of art 
to such rubbish as the “ Return from the Cattle-market, Scotland,” or 
the “‘ Highland Sport.” There are good indications of canine expres- | 
sion, but no more, in “ Otter-hunting in the Highlands”: the least 
— of the lot—still very far from good—is perhaps the “ Summer’s | 

ay in the Highlands—Cattle in the Water.” From Mr. Tayler we | 
pass to another of the very few exhibitors who treat anything but land- 
scape—Mr. Alfred Fripp. As for the last three or four years, during 
which he has painted Italian subjects with a great superiority to eon- 
vention in many respects, Mr. Fripp is in foree. The goal of his am- 
bition is the white-heat light of the south, mapping out a scene or a 
group in great blocks of unaltered, unsubdued colour, so dazzling as al- 
most to baffle visual definition. ‘This Mr. Fripp has set himself to realize | 
on a simply but clearly conceived system; rightly using the purest and 
brightest colours, with much opaque white in the high lights, and al- 
ways in solid spaces without outline, but with thread-like delicacy for 
minute forms. Thus, in ‘ The Maddolina, and Church of San Rocco, 
Olevano, Mid-day,” the brow of the mounted peasant, and the hand with 
which he shades it from the glare, are, as they should be for the effect, 
one unvaried space of bright orange brown. The failing point of the 
system is that it results in flatness, and what artists call chalkiness ; but 
itis only such a man as Turner who can combine all the truths of effect, 
and Mr. Fripp is right as far as he goes. The “ Italian Cottage-door”’ is 
& very exquisite specimen, with the comely mother brimming over into 

ughter as she fondles her child, and the withered joylessness of the 
ndmother completing the destined cycle of human life. That Mr. 

Tipp does not mechanize his effects with monotonous thoughtlessness is 

roved by the way he modifies them according to circumstances, as when 
aims to represent the harmonies of sunset. The “ Evening on the 
Abruzzi Mountains,” for instance, changes to a soft and beautiful 
Blow, with the rosy visionary mountain-distance, and the blue hol- 
ws of the hills. The quiet sheep-dog even feels the mild in- 
fluence, lolling his tongue in gentle pants; and the whole would 
be exceedingly lovely, but for Mr. Fripp’s having too much attempted to 





make it so by receipt in the most important point—the commonplace 
idealism of the shepherd-boy’s face. roughout his works this blemish 
—which he doubtless mistakes for a charm—is but too apparent. Mr. 
Haag undertakes another form of national peasant-life—the Tyrolese ; 
and treats it with uncommon resources of the technical kind, but with- 
out the supreme resource, the one thing needful—true feeling. Where 
the aim goes no farther than mere portrait-like representation—as in the 
‘ Biirgermeisters Tochter of Salzburg’’—he almost reaches the end of 
the tether of execution; the pulpiness and depth of the flesh-painting 
rivalling that of oil. Miss Gillies has a gift of expression, though her 
intensity is all of one standard: “News at Last,” where the ch 
family of some soldier or sailor long out of ken gloat and thank Heaven 
over the letter received at length as from another world, is eng | the 
best work she has produced in this respect; as “ Reading an Old Ro- 
mance” may be the best in point of execution. Mr. Gilbert throws him- 
self away when he swamps his genius for design in such a slovenly affair 
as “ Speed reading Launce’s Letter,” which only shows that he has never 
cared to acquire even the rudiments of painting; and it is an offence 
in Mr. Topham to translate human nature into nothing but leering and 
open-mouthed idiocy, as in “‘ The Fountain, Basses Pyrénées.” + 

Glorious old David Cox is still himself: the stories of his 
power which one has heard annually retailed these several years 
were mere nonsense or spite. We will believe the retailers when ey 
produce to us the meridian power which can match the “ failing power” 
of that central pyramid of mountain-blue, “Snowdon from Capel 
Curig”; that huddle of horns and hard bovine skulls in the oxen 
crossing the bridge “ Pont-gyfyng,” and the dashing of the crows 
about the air; the wonderfulness of ‘ Penmaen Bach, ’—a fine piece 
of colour concocted out of the most neutral of browns and greys, with 
the swirls of cloud and mist tumbled across the rocks ; that dog in the 
unsurpassable “Going to Market,” which has gone with a run down 
the steep bank to the brookside to drink—you can see his haste and 
satisfaction even to the very tip of his tail; or the sands and bathing- 
machines of the two sketches from “Rhyl.” Marvellous indeed and 
unaccountable is the operation of genius; which blots and blurs its de- 
fiant way like this, by some blind instinct, to a result of power, s0- 
lemnity, and truth, such as all the most educated painters of Europe never 
shall so much as approach, even though they work their brushes and 
their fingers to the stump, in flawless accuracy of disciplined production, 
if unprompted by the same demon. So far from discovering failure in 
David Cox, (of /awlessness there is as much as you please,) seldom do we 
meet with his works of many years ago, without feeling surprise that 
a genius now so lavishly expended should have left there comparatively 
slender traces. Our other laurelled veteran, William Hunt, is not 
quite so fully up to his own mark. In still life he distances all com- 
petitors ; yet there is only one at most of his present examples, the 
crimson “ Fungi,” amid moss and fallen ivy-leaves, which ranks with 
his absolute masterpieces. The little landscape, “The Thames from 
Richmond Hill,” is curious and pretty, especially the sweet grey 
distance, but is rather a small matter from so cunning a hand. 

We inquired unhopefully, Apropos to the New Socicty last week, who 
is to succeed to these men; and these walls furnish us with no adequate 
response. There are four painters, however, who stand out conspicuously 
from among their fellows. Mr. William Evans, the associate exhibitor, 
has done admirable things for some years, and is capable, we conceive, of 
almost any amount of excellence. He has greatness of style, grand 
space and colour, and extreme individuality. The profound sea-blue in 
“‘ Near Sorrento, Morning,” is immediately recognized as beautiful ; and 
its beauty is that of essential truth, seen with poctic feeling. In‘ the 
‘Gates at the Villa Sommariva, on the Lake of Como,” the depth of 
colour is still more remarkable; the water glancing purple ,as porphyry, 
and green as malachite. ‘ Wastwater Lake, Cumberland,” lies 
and solemn amid the brooding hills, The ‘Terrace at the Villa d’Este, 
Tivoli,” has a quaintness and character in its human figures “ note- 
worthy among the landscape-works of our water-colourists. In ,the 
treatment of landscape-form, Mr. Evans is mannered, but broad and art- 
istice—never commonplace. Mr. Holland again is a most true artist. It 
may be feared that his time is past for doing anything altogether serious 
and complete; but the sparkle and effervescent joyousness of his work 
are so great as to make it at least delightful. His largest Venetian view, 
“ Santa Maria del Rosario,” is singularly brilliant ; it would scarcely be 
possible to use blue and white more boldly upon the main masses of ar- 
chitecture, sky, and canal, yet there is nothing chilly in the effect. It is 
all air and sun; the attempt having some affinity to that which we have 
noted in Mr. Fripp, and being more fully mastered on the whole. Of the 
smaller views, all most winningly picturesque, the two from “ Inns- 
pruck,” with the terrible background of Alps to the walls and roofs and 
the florid renaissance work of fountain and pillar, are perhaps the most 
capital. Mr. Palmer takes up quite a position apart in the gallery, with 


| his small pictures of very strong effects and abundant landscape in combi- 


nation with some degree of human interest. We have seen etchings of 
somewhat the same order by this gentleman, as beautiful and perfect as 
may well be ; but he is scldom or never entirely right in his paintings. 
He has solemn feeling, and a sense of the glory and pathos of nature, 
yet for all that appears to work chiefly out of his own head: he often 
attempts things which cannot be realized, falls into violence of colour, 
and this year has addicted himself to that used-up and vulgar contrast— 
moonlight and fire or flame light. Against his largest and best work, 
however, “ The Rising Moon,” this objection does not lie ; the few cot- 
tage-fires are innocuous and even of assistance both to the feeling and 
the effect, and the essential contrast is between the still lingering hues 
of sunset and the mellow moon. The pastoral quality of this picture, 


| the sheep quict on the slopes, nature closing up in drowsiness—an 


day almost done—is very touching and beautiful. On the general ques- 
tion, we fancy that what Mr. Palmer wants most is a couple of 
simple work direct from nature, with little or no secking after ects ; 
with his deep feeling, he would probably find such a charm in ge 
that it would remain with him ever after, com | his ambition. e 
are not quite certain whether we should name Mr. Newton as a fourth to 
this trio; we do not recollect his name before. But his - 

Day, View in Argyllshire,” has certainly some high qualities— 
luminous, sharply definite, yet with a glow which softens it into har- 
mony. The bad symptom in Mr. Newton is the slovenliness of his fore- 
ground; to which (hard measure as it may seem to say so) we ought 
perhaps to add the air of unqualified confidence displayed at so early @ 
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stage of practice. This conjunction makes us misdoubt that he may de- 

— into scene-painting; but we will hope better things of an evi- 
tly able man, and at any rate recognize that what he has done here is 

in the main well done. 

A small circumstance will make this year an exceptional one for the 
Society : that honest and delicate painter William Turner has actually 
not had a drawing of his hoisted up over the door. We would not wil- 
lingly spare any of his drawings from close inspection ; certainly not the 
pale leliieen and fullness of the ‘ View of Borrowdale,” nor the im- 
portant ‘‘ View in the Isle of Skye,” with the crimson spread of ether 
over the mountain-peaks, which the sun has not yet surmounted,—still 
less the “ Highland Girls on their way to the Hill-side for Turf,” richly 
tender in the grey emerald green of its mid distance, the more golden 
verdure of its foreground, and the violet pink of the blooming heather. 
Mr. Jackson fills Mr. ‘T'urner’s accustomed eminence, and fills it only too 
well witha fine “‘ Dead Calm far at Sea,” full of fair repose. Mr, Cox 
fants comes nearer his father in style and excellence than we ever saw 

im before in ‘‘ Mostyn Sands, Morning,” intersected with bright pools 
of sea, and with the low horizon of billowy cloudland. Mr. Richardson 
too has brought his cleverness unwontedly into subjectionto truth in 
the pouring fall of his “Mountain Stream, Glen Falloch,” and the 
dashing surf of his ‘Coast at St. Leonards.” Of Mr. Duncan’s nu- 
merous and simply pleasant drawings, the best are the “‘ Study of Sheep 
in Penshurst Park,” the swaying swell of pale grey transparent sea in 
“Oyster Dredgers off the Mumbles,” and the fused tone of “ Leigh 
Church, Kent.” Another very nice sea view is “ Leigh Boats—Shrimp- 
ing,” by Mr. Andrews; fresh and true, especially in the thin look of 
the sails against the clear sky. Mr. Naftel has two very successful sub- 
jects : the stony white-sanded beach of “ Libou Island, near Guern- 
sey and the purple sunset clouds of “ Portelet Harbour, West Coast 

Gue ,” outspread like protecting wings over the gloomy sails of 
the boats upon the strand, lying by as if for their evening’s rest. This 
is altogether grander than Mr. Naftel’s usual work ; which comprises this 
year, as of old, many verdant nooks which would be pleasant but for 
a crudeness which he seems unable or indisposed to conquer. Mr. Dodg- 
son’s sweetness of colour makes his translucent sunset, “The Ferry,” 
and his moonlit ‘‘Summer Night,” very charming; and there is some 
genuine “religious light” sprinkling the gloom of his cathedral “ In- 
terior.” Another “Moonlight,” limpid and inviting, is that by Mr. 
Finch; whose habit of painting “compositions” instead of facts cannot 
Vitiate one it stales, his freshness and serenity of feeling. In 
several carcful and sunny campagna views by Mr. Glennie we recognize 
an influence from Mr. Evans's style, beneficial as yet, but portending 
wannerism. 

We must be brief in calling attention to the scenic cleverness of Mr. 
Callow’s “‘ Verona, the Piazza d'Erbe”; to the steady in-coming tide 
of Mr. George Fripp’s “ Lulworth’”—one amid a multitude of able 
drawings; to Mr. Branwhite’s vigorous dexterity, which sticks at 
neither difficulty nor untruth; to Mr. Gastincau’s “ Salzburg” as a 
kind of prose-reading of Turner, respectable nevertheless; to Mr, Bur- 
gess’s talent for old buildings and street-scenes; Mr. Davidson’s agree- 
able ruralism; and Mr. E. A. Goodall’s practised handling of Venctian 
and Crimean subjects. 








MESSRS, DICKINSON’S EXHIBITION, 

The gallery of photographic-artistic portraits opened by Messrs. 
Dickinson of Bond Street last year is Bo~ before. the public; com- 
prising many of the former examples, with extensive additions. It isa 
pleasant place to drop in at. Few visitors indeed could fail to find there 
some of their acquaintances’ faces, caught by skilful photographers, and 
raised into more popular attractiveness by the hand of the colourist. 
We referred last year to the extensive and systematic scale on which 
Messrs. Dickinson are allying photography and art, not even stopping 
short of full-length life-sized portraits, but always with the photograph 
as the basis to start from, and so sccure the faithfulness of the likeness, 
and the ease of the sitter. In returning to the subject, though we can- 
not dwell upon, we may again suggest to the reader’s reflection, the very 
large poten of art involved in the discovery and application of pho- 
tography ; the altered place which mere representation of objects will 
occupy in art as a ey 4s and the possible contingency, in a not 
very remote future, of the definite transfer of that whole branch of work 
to photography, with more or less of supplementing by art. 

e chief novelty and feature of this year’s exhibition is the large 
picture of the Officers of the First Life Guards in their Mess-room; a 
very extensive canvass comprising thirty-seven portraits, in which those 
to whom the method is new will be slow to surmise the agency of pho- 
tography as — 
present (still incomplete) stage by an elaborate succession and inter- 
change of woes and artistic processes. The result is a picture of 
unusual ease and merit; judiciously and naturally arranged, and painted 
with the care and skill of a hand as familiar with the means of art as it 
is visibly superior to trick. 

PICTURE SALES: MR, MILLER’S GALLERY. 

As our columns for the last few weeks have witnessed, this is the thick 
of the art-exhibition season. But the exhibitions which charge a shil- 
Bag eeaitense are not by any means always the best: concurrently 
with them, the picture-auctions are also flourishing, and the auctioneer’s 
“two days preceding’ attract, and deserve to attract, a selecter but no 
less eager throng to inspect works less alloyed with the merely ephe- 





.The recent sale by Messrs. Foster of Mr. Pemberton’s water-colours 
has been among the most noted as yet of the present season; including 
as it did the two exquisite Turners of Virginia Water, some admirable 
specimens of Cox and Hunt, and several of Lewis’s elaborate and un- 
matched animal studies. 

Another Liverpool collector, Mr. Miller, wil] furnish Messrs. Christie 
and Manson with a three-days sale, beginning on the 20th May, re- 
markably extensive and interesting. Few of our collectors have evinced 
in their purchases so much self-reliance and sureness as Mr, Miller; 
whose gallery presents accordingly, with many recognized masterpicces, 
a firm substratum of good work, Vought for its merit’s sake rather than 
its name’s. One interesting feature is the art of Liverpool itself, which 
numbers several names which have earned or are achieving distinction; 
the landscape painters William Davis, full of feeling and insight, Oakes, 


But so it is; the work having been brought to its | 





her 34th year. 





and Robert Tonge; the individual domestic painter Campbell; and va- 
rious others. Of the five oil Turners in the sale, three more especially, 
the Van Tromp, Whale-ship, and Saltash, are of eminent quality ; and 
there are many of his choicest water-colours, which were conspicuous in 
the splendid pe of Manchester. A sketch by Sir Joshua, itself most 
highly valued, is said to have suggested his celebrated picture of the Girl 
and the Lamb: other great names are Etty, Linnell, Wilkie, and Con- 
stable. The Preraphaelite school also is represented in force far beyond 
anything that has hitherto appeared in a sale-room. Some of the ex- 
amples have never yet met the public eye; but, of such alone as have 
been exhibited, there are the glorious “ Autumn Leaves” of Millais, his 
“ Blind Girl,” Anthony’s Beech-trees and Fern, which won admiration 
in the Great Paris Exhibition as well asin London, and the noble “ Burd 
Helen” of Windus, another of the Liverpool artists. 





[ The paper on the National Gallery is postponed till next week.] 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 19th April, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Mrs. William 
Napier, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Lower Seymour Street, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Smyth, 
Bengal Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Adlington Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of Charles Richard Banastre 
Legh, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 23d, the Lady Margaret Beaumont, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Ashbourn, the Hon, Mrs. Frederick Holland, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Saville Row, the Wife of Edwin Lancaster, M.D., F.R.S., ofa 
daughter. 

On the 26th, at Penlu Cottage, Devonport, the Wife of Captain William Houston 
Stewart, C.B., R.N., H.M.S. Impregnable, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, in Chesham Street, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Hogg, Ist Life 
Guards, prematurely, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 28th, in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Bateman, of a daughter, 

On the 28th, at Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Elibank, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 13th April, at the Episcopal Chapel, Muthil, Perthshire, Charles Green- 
hill, Esq., Captain Coldstream Guards, only son of David Greenhill, Esq., late of 
the Hon. E.1. Co.’s Civil Service, to the Hon. Amelia Anne Drummond, eldest 
daughter of the Viscount Strathallan. 

On the 20th, at Achurch, Northamptonshire, Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq., 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Burroughes, of Lingwood Lodge, Norfolk, to the Hon, 
Edith Galfrida Powys, second daughter of Lord Lilford. 

On the 2ist, at Claverton Manor Church, Somerset, Walter, only son of Thomas 
Watson Bagehot, Esq., of Herd’s Hill, near Langport, Somerset, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of James Wilson, Esq., M.P. 

On the 2!st, at St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles J. R. Cooke, Rector of 
Orton Longueville, to Frances Sarah Bowen, youngest sister of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

On the 22d, at the parish-church, Brighton, the Rev. William Henry Hawker, 
fifth son of Admiral Hawker, of Ashford Lodge, Petersfield, Hants, to Eugenia, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Jones, Esq., of Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire, and 
Portland Place. 

On the 22d, at the parish-church, Blackburn, Lieutenant-Colonel Feilden, late 
44th Regiment, eldest son of the Rev. R. M. Feilden, Rector of Bebington, Cheshire, 
to Louisa Willis, fifth daughter of Jose. Feilden, Esq., of Witton Park, Lancashire. 

On the 28th, at St. Mary’s Church, Chelsea, Viscount Castlerosse, M.P., son of 
the Earl of Kenmare, to Gertrude Harriet, only daughter of Lord and Lady Charles 
Thynne. 

Ga the 28th, at Ockham, Surrey, the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to 
Edith Grace, youngest daughter of the Right Hon, Stephen Lushington, 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th March, killed, at Lucknow, while leading an assault, William Robert 
Moorsom, Captain 13th Light Infantry, Quartermaster-General of Division to Gene- 
rals Havelock and Outram, eldest son of Captain Moorsom, C.E., of Satis House, 
Rochester; in his 23d year. 

On the 10th April, at Buston, near Hunton, Kent, Thomas Milles, Esq.; in his 
93d year. 

On the 16th, the Rev. Offiey Crewe, Rector of Astbury, Cheshire; in his 38th 
year. 

; On the 22d, in Norland Square, Notting Hill, Colonel William Abercrombie, re- 
tired list Bengal Engineers ; in his 46th year. 

On the 22d, at Ramoan Rectory, Ballycastle, county Antrim, Admiral John Sur- 
man Carden ; in his 87th year. 

On the 23d, at Clifton, Major James Douglas, 60th Royal Rifles, eldest son of 
General Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. ; in his 40th year. 

On the 24th, in Eaton Place, William Palmer, Esq., of the Inner Temple, second 
son of the late Geo. Palmer, Esq., M.P., Nazing Park, Essex ; in his 56th year. 

On the 24th, at Mourillon, near Toulon, Marianne, wife of the Rev. Henry Clis- 
sold, and daughter of the late Right Hon, Sir John Bayley, Bart. 

On the 25th, in Norfolk Street, Lewis William Buck, Esq., late M.P. for the 
North Division of the county of Devon. 

On the 26th, in Euston Road, Catherine, relict of the late Rev. W. Towne, D.D., 
Rector of Upton Cressett, Salop ; in her 93d year. 

On the 27th, in Seamore Place, the Right Hon. Sir John Dodson; in his 78th 
year. 

“ On the 28th, at Brighton, Emily Frances, wife of John Walter, Esq., M.P.; in 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 27. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, April 27.—Cara/ry—1l0th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. J. 
Wynniatt, from the 52d Foot, to be Lieut. paying the difference, vice Suckling, who 
exchanges. 

52d Foot—Lieut. F. H. Suckling, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice 
Wynniatt, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 23d inst. is 
* Demain,” not ‘* Denman,” as therein stated, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 30. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, April 30.—(Cavalry—lst Dragoon Guards—Capt. G. 
Paynter to be Major, by purchase, vice Thomson, who retires ; Lieut. E. H. Crewe 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Paynter; Cornet C. R,. K. Hubback to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Crewe. 

4th Dragoon Guards—Cornet R. D. B. Cunninghame to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Baumgarten, appointed to l0th Light Drags. 

5th Dragoon Guards—W. G. Proctor, Esq. formerly Paymaster in the Turkish 
Contingent, to be Paymaster, vice E. O, Pearse, who reverts to half-pay Royal 
Marines. 

10th Light Dragoons—Lieut. E. 
be Lieut. vice Cass, promoted; T. 
vice Iludson, promoted. 

Military Train—W. Townley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice R. B. 
Foster, who resigns. 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—Lieut.-Col. H. Hume, C.B. from the 95th Foot 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice the Hon. F. A. Thesiger, who exchanges. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. G. G. Gordon to be Adjt., vice Brevet- 
Major R. J. Lindsay, who resigns the Adjutancy only. oe 

4th Feot—The first Christian name of Ensign Bridson, appointed, without 
purchase, on the 30th March, is William. 

5th Foot—Capt. J. J. Symonds, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt. vice Thelwall, 
appointed to the 24th Foot ; Lieut. E. W. B. Villiers, to be Instructor of Musketry. 


P. Baumgarten, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to 
S. Ball, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, 
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10th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—R. Johnson, Gent.; J. L. Kelly, 
it. 
Oath Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—W. Magill, Gent. ; O. C. Robinson, 


Oech Foot—Ensign C. E. Palmer to be Lieut. without epee R. H. B, Airey, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pritchard, who resigns. 
15th Foot—Lieut. R. Clancy, from 98th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Young, appointed Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion; E. J. Boultbee, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase. - 
16th Foot—The surname of the Gentleman appointed to an Ensigncey, in the Ga- 
zette of the 23d April, is Busfeild, and not Busfield. 
18th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—C. G. Minnitt, Gent.; St. G. A. 
Smith, Gent.; T. B. Meredith, Gent. The second Christian name of Ensign Mars- 
land, appointed without purchase in the Gazette of 23d April 1858, is spelt Ash- 
hurst, and not Ashurst, as then stated. 
19th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Kirke to be Capt. by purchase, vice Amiel, who retires ; 
B. Rogers, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
20th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—R. Fraser, Gent. ; G. E. Bolger, 
Gent. ; C. H. Webster, Gent.; C. Engs, Gent. 
22d Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—M. Fenton, Gent. ; P. S. Nevile, 
Gent.; Lieut. G. Turner to be Instructor of Musketry; G. M. Davidson, Esq. 
formerly a Paymaster in the Turkish Contingent, to be Paymaster. 
23d Foot—J. H. Tulloch, Gent. to be Ensign, witnout purchase. 
24th Foot—E. H. B. Sawbridge, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase; W. R. B. 
Chamberlin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
30th Foot—Lieut. J. P.;\Campbell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col, A. Campbell, promoted in 20th Foot; Ensign C. Tyner to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Campbell. 
39th Foot—A. L. Calcraft, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Thackwell, promoted. 
54th Foot—Ensign J. G. Jebb to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Herrick, dec. 
55th Foot—Brevet-Major KR. Hume to be Major, without purchase, vice Friend, 
dec.; Lieut. J. W. Trevor to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hume ; Ensign M. M. 
Gillies to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Trevor; C. F. Faber, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Landon, promoted in the 24th Foot. 
59th Foot—J. T. Rudd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leighton, who 
retires. 
60th Foot—Capt. 8. W. Bligh to be Major, without purchase, vice Douglas, dec. ; 
Lieut. F. D. Farquharson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bligh; Ensign H. 8. 
Hodgés to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Farquharson. 
62d Foot—C. W. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice C. J. Miles, pro- 
moted in the 5th Foot. 
67th Foot—The second Christian name of Ensign Chaplin, appointed, without 
purchase, on the 13th April 1858, is Worthy, and not Wortley as then stated. 
69th Foot—Lieut. R. A. Skues, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice 
De la Poer Beresford, who exchanges. 
72d Foot—Brevet-Major R. Rocke to be Major, without purchase, vice Mackenzie, 
deceased ; Lieut. J. C. Stewart to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rocke; Ensign 
J. Pennefather to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stewart ; Ensign J. R. Kildahl 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Pennefather, whose promotion on 23d March, is 
to be cancelled. 
76th Foot—The second Christian name of Major Brewster is Craigie. 
77th Foot—Lieut. G. E. Leggett to be Capt. by purchase, vice M‘Henry, who re- 
tires ; Ensign J. Jordan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leggett. 
78th Foot—Ensign T. Mackenzie to be Lieut. without purchase ; J. T. 8. Riche 
ardson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mackenzie; Lieut, A. C. Bogle 
to be Adjt. vice Macpherson, promoted. 
85th Foot—Lieut. D. H. Mytton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bruce, who retires ; 
Ensign F. A. Thomas to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mytton; L. Cooper, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thomas. 
95th Foot—Capt. and Lieut.-Col. the Hon. F. A. Thesiger, from the Grenadier 
Guards, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hume, who exchanges. 
96th Foot—Lieut. R. D. Douglas to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pierce, who re- 
tires ; Ensign E. J. Scovell to be Licut. by purchase, vice D. Douglas. 
100th Foot—Capt. and Brevet-Col. G. de Rottenburgh, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Capt. ; Capt.and Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. H. C, Robertson, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Capt.; G. Grant, Gent. from Assist.-Storekeeper in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, to be Quartermaster. 
Rifle Brigade—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. J. P. C. Glyn, vice 
y. F. Thynne, died of wounds; Lieut. J. Singer; Lieut. J. 8. Knox. To be 
Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign F. Ames, vice C. Glyn; Ensign E. Palmer, 








vice Ames, whose promotion on the 26th of March has been cancelled ; Ensign | 


E. H. Buller, vice Singer; Ensign P. L. C. Phillips, viee Knox. 

lst West India Regiment.—Vusign R. Brew to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Dunn, appointed to the 24th Foot. 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. H. C. De la Poer Beresford, from 69th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Skues, who exchanges ; H. D. Massy, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Manners, resigned. For W. Gair, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, as 
stated in the Gazette of Dec. 18, read Deputy-Assistant-Commissary W. Gair, from 
Kalf-pay of the Field Train Department, to be Ensign, &c. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—T. H. Bond, Gent. 
purchase. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Ensign F, J. Bolton to be Adjt. vice Taylor, pro- 
moted. 

Dépét Battalion—Capt. and Adjt. G. King to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Sir J. E. Alexander, promoted in the 23d Foot; Capt. R. Young, from the 15th 
Foot, to be Adjt. vice King, promoted; Paymaster M.G. Taylor, from half-pay 
of a Dépdt Battalion, to be Paymaster, vice C. 8. Naylor, transferred to the 
Invalid Dépdt at Yarmouth. 

For “* Memorandum, Major and Brevet-Col. W. C. E. Napier, upon half-pay 
Unatt. to be Superintendent of Studies at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
vice M‘Dougall,” which appeared in the Gazette of 5th February 1858, read 
“Royal Military College. Major and Brevet-Col. W. E. C. Napier, upon half-pay 
Unatt. to be Major and Superintendent of Studies, vice M‘ Dougall.” 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the First Class W. Sall, M.D. from half-pay, to be 
Staff-Surg. of the First Class, upon full-pay, and attached to the 20th Foot ; F. H. 
Preston, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Franklyn, appointed to the 
Royal Artillery. Tobe Acting Assist.-Surgeons—H. J. Shirley, Gent. ; J. W. Crow, 
Gent.; M. L. Burrows, Gent.; J. A. Young, Gent.; F. E. Scanlan, Gent. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ actual 
service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Colonels in the Army under the Royal war- 
rant of Oct. 6, 1854—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. J. Bissett, Cape Mounted Rifles ; 
Lieut,-Col, H. D. O'Halloran, Ist West India Regiment. 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 27. 

Bankrupts.—Ricnarp Evans senior, Napier Street, Great Dover Street, Newing- 
ton, veterinary surgeon—Jonn Tuomas Kreit, Howland Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, publisher—Joun Bryant, High Street, Notting Hill, draper—James Brace, 
Devonshire Villas, Rotherhithe, timber-merchant—Henry Puiu Lyon, Brooke 
Street, Holborn, victualler—Tuomas Rinspate, Bradley Terrace, Wandsworth 

ad, grocer—Wii11aM Ratcurre, Bisley, Gloucestershire, baker—Joun OLDHAM 
junior, Wrenbury, Cheshire, bone-grinder—Ronert Asram, Manchester, cabinet- 
tmaker—Davip Srru, Sheffield, corn-factor. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Puvx, Glasgow, hotel-keeper—Gumove, Nitshill, 
wright—N. and D. M‘Conecny, Glasgow, coach-builders—Scorr, Glasgow, wine- 
merchant—Tyre, Glasgow, wool-agent—Dvunpar, Cullen, merchant—Scorr, New 
Deer, clothier—Tayior, Capielaw and Whitebogs, Lasswade, Edinburghshire, 
farmer—Gray, Glasgow, distiller-—Tnomson, Greenock, joiner—SvuTHERLAND, Tain, 
merchant—Cuxr, Aberdeen, merchant. 


to be Ensign, without 





PROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 30. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—W1.iaM Tapscort, Liverpool, ship-broker. 
Bankr upts.—Epwtx Sore and Zecuarian Groom, Ridley Road, Dalston, builders 
omn DanreL Henriques, Park Terrace, Regent’s Park, tea-dealer—CHaRLes 
Grosssirn, Strand, perfumer—Epwarp Trvustram Wanp, Finchley, victualler— 
ARcHIBALD Coorer Anxprews, Tottenham Court Road, tea-dealer—Jonn Asuron, 
Littlethorp, Leicestershire, plumber—Epwarp Worsry, Wolverhampton, grocer— 
Wis Trams, Grandborough, Warwickshire, farmer—Tuomrson HARGRreaves, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, inn-keeper—SamveL and Epwin Biacksury, Little Gomersal, 








Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers—Grorozk Tuomas Waricut, Huddersfield, tea- 
dealer—WittiaM WeLuERry, Woodhall, Lincolnshire, inn-keeper—WILLIAM Purr- 
cHARD, Carnarvon, stationer—THomas Cuarrer, Liverpool and Burnley, stone-mer- 
chant—Witu1aM Dunn, North Shields, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Maciacutan, Greenock, shoe-maker—Dunnar, Cullen, 
merchant—Witson, Glasgow, oil-merchant—Briacx, Hamilton, baker—ARmovurR, 
Neilston, Renfrewshire, bleacher—Smrru, Dundee, merchant—Bxart, St. Andrews, 
Fifeshire, iromonger. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday. ae we , Thurs. 

SperCent Console cocescsseeeeveeee| 97 97 97% 97) 97 
Ditto for Account ... oe 97 97 97 97 97 
3 per Cents Reduced 9 95 95 
New 3 per Cents ... 95. 95 96 96 
Long Annuities —_ -_ -—— 1 1 
Annuities 1885 ... cece —_ Isg —— 184 1 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent . ++] 2209 2214 222 222 222 
India Stock, 10) perCent ..........) —— 223 223 -_ 223 
Exchequer Bills, 2j¢d. per diem 37 pm 39 a a 39 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ,, 10g —_ -— 1u0j et 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ..... eeeeeees| 18 pm. eS —_ 21 21 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
French ct. 











Austrian .....c.csccerees 5 p.Ct. cme =n DUO onccnceecenessesé ip. 

Belgian .. —_ Mexican . t— 
Ditto... -— Peruvian ....... | 
Brazilian .. 102 Portuguese 1853 . 3s=— 
HKuenos Ayres . ° 81 Russian ... ‘-— 
Chilian ........ ond 103} Sardinian 5t— 
Danish . ° —_— Spanish .. 2s — 
Ditto ...... 83 Ditto New a 





664 Ditto Pass 


Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 
ov4 Turkish... 


Ditto .cccccecsccccesceses 















































French ..ccseceseceseeces —_— Venezuela 2 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Kristol and Exeter... a 90 Australasian ......... . 
Cahedenlam...cccccccee ° 86 British North Americ ° 
Chester and Holyhead .. 26 
Eastern Counties........ .* 62 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 63} Commercial of London . 
Glasgow and South-Western... — Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 
Great Northern ..........0++05+ 103 London 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 100; London and County .....+.+++++ 
Great Western, ......00sseeeees 57 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australi 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ° 915 London Joint Stock......+.+++ ° 
Lancaster and Carlisle........++ —_ London and Westminster ° 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 106} National Bank ......... eee 
London and Blackwall ...... ° 64 National Provincial eee 
London and North-Western.... 94) New South Wales ° 
London and South-Western... . 97 Oriental ......+.6++«+ ° 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 394 Provincial of Ireland. e 
Midland .......cccccscssccesees 945 South Australia.... d 
Midland ¢€ at Western (Ireland — Union of Australia , 
North British. ........cseeeseee 52} Union of London. . a 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 93) Unllty...cccccccccccccsces ° 
North-Eastern—York .......... 753 Western Bank of London....... 


Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 3th Docxs— 
Scottish Central . . eoee 108 Bast and West India .........++ 










7 London ....6seeeeeee 

















































Scottish Midland....... 
South Eastern and Dove 72 St. Katherine . 
Eastern of France...... _— Victoria ... 
East Indian .....+-.+++. lll MISCELLANEOUS 
Geelong and Melbourne one 204 Australian Agricultural .......- 29) 
Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 49 British American Land.. ee —_— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 2) Canada .....cceccceeeene oe 138 
Great Western of Canada .... 193 Crystal Palace ...... oe if 
Paris and Lyons ......-e0+06 Electric Telegraph .. ee 105 
Mixts— Gencrail Steam...... coos 26: 
Australian ......scceeeeeeeeeeee | National Discount. ° 4 
Brazilian Imperial ..... 2 London Discount ........... base 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. | 13 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 704 
Cobre Copper ....s+.0++ 7 — Royal Mail Steam, . 59 
Rhymney Iron... ...ccceseeteee — South Australian 35 
BULLION. Per oz. ° = press. ans we agg se 
‘opper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 oe 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh moe... 68 6... 30.6 
Mexican Dollars ..... ereccceces 050 Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0.. 25 6 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0656 ih Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 @.. 0 0 @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 30. 
s. 8. | &. s s. le . cs 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0| Fime...... 47 to 50 63 to 66 | Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Pime ....+. o0— 0 Foreign, ,R. 36— 44 7 | Oats, Feed... 24—27 
Red, New. 37—41 | White F. 50—53 Fine .... 27~—29 
Fine ...... 41—44/ Rye ......+- 34— 36 Poland ... 26—29 
White Old O0— 0| Barley...... 21 —28 | Fine.... 39—30 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. 38—42 | Beans, Ticks 31 — 39 Potato.... 28—30 
New... 44—47 | Malt, Ord... 67—62/ Harrow... 39-45 | Fine..., 30—31 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. ~ | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
cy . 


For the Week ending April 24 























9d, | Rye ....00. 33s. 34.| Wheat ts. 4d. | Rye .. Sis. 2d, 
5 Beans...... 39 9 Barley 3% 8 Beans + 3 7 
9 Peas... 41 «66 Oats ...... 23 11 Peas....... 41 @ 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ......+++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 15s. 0d. per dos. 
Reconds ... 6. 6c ccecceceeceseees 33 — 36 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 31 — 33 Bacon, Irish .......+++« per cwt. 62s, —+ 64s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 74 — 78 
American .......per barrel 20 — 26 Derby, pale 
Camadian ......ceseceeeeee — 25 Hams, York 


Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, Frenc 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ann LeapEennmate.* CaTTLe MARKET.” 
sa . 





Heap or CatTrte at THE 












































a. a. d. a4. s. a. CaTTLe-MARKeT. 

Beef... 3 0 3 4to4 2tod 6 Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 4 42—65 0—5 2 Reasts.. 3,699 ..... 989 

Veal... 3 0 46—5 0—5 6 Sheep ..22,770 .. 8,540 

Pork... 3 0 34-3 8—310 Calves.. 120 ...+. 222 

Lamb. 5 8 6 4—6 8—7 2/| Pigs... 290 ..... 160 

ink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54. to 66s. | Down Tegs .....--+ . perib. 15d. to 164d, 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers essoeee ld = © 

Sussex ditto.......+0+0+ .« &=— Leicester Fie -a— 0 

Farnham ditto -+ O— @ Combing Skins ........+.+ cone te @ 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wauirecnaret. CcoMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good .. ee 708. CO 758. cecccecceee 688. to 80s. ° 4. to 88s. 

Inferior ° — 60 55 = «265 — 76 
New. . o-—- 0 - o-— Oo 
Clover..... «+» 85 — 100 668 105 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw...... - 06 =— 3 5 ad 30 — 4 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 10d. to 5s. 9d. 
€ongou, fine ......++ «1 10 —3 38 Brandy, Best Brands...., 10 4 — 13 2 
Pekoe, flowery ......+.+ 360cUc 4A Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 5 — © 64 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 38 6 — 39 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary .......- 52s. Od. to 53s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 56 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 63s. 0d. to 84s. Od. TOWMD 2. .-cceccees 3—-o00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 6é—é@ 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 64d. Brown. + 866 —39 6 

West India Molasses.... 14s. 6d. to 19s. Od, | Linseed Oil.... 0 —30 3 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . o-@ao 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton 160s. to180s. | Palm Oil.... 390 —40 0 

* Shaws «100 —110 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 
York Regents....... +--160 —180 Coals, Hetton ........0.06 17 6 = © 0 
Scotch 4, serceversceeseeceedlO —160 Tees ..cceccccecees 17 6 = 0 O 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
Titiens—A!boni—Giuglini—Mattioli—and Vialetti. 
IL TROVATORE. 
On Tvespay, May 4, IL TROVATORE. 
Leonora .»Madlle. Titiens, 
i. 





AZUCENA 266.66 eee e cee »Mad. Albon 
(Her first appearance this season. ) 
Manrico, .......++..05 sig. Giuglini. 
Ferrando,.........+ e+. Sig. Vialetti. 
and 
Tl Conte di Luna .......Sig. Mattioli. 


(His first appearance in England.) 

OnTuvxspay next, May 6, an EXTRA NIGHT, will be 
repeated IL TROVATORE. 

To conclude (each evening) with the new Ballet, entitled 

FLEUR DES CHAMPS 
by Mesdiles. Pocchini and Annetta. 

A limited number of Boxes have been reserved for the 
Public, price 21s. and 3ls. 6d. each ; may be had at the Box 
Office at the Theatre. 

ENT 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVE 
that the NEW 


GARDEN 
GYE has the honour to announce 

*"EN on Satcrpay, May 15, on which 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera 
rs 


Mr. 
THEATRE WILL OF 
occasion will be perfor: 
LES HUGUENO! 
QOCIETY OF PAINTERS LN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION IS NOW OF , at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 


East, (Close to Trafal Square,) from 9 till Dusk. Admit- 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. 
M* 


x 
CHARLES DICKENS 
READ AT ST. MARTIN'S ‘rel 
On Tuvunspay EveNtno, May 6th, his “* Chimes.” 
The Reading will commence at Eight exactly, 
last two hours. 
Paces rOR EACH READING—Stalls, 
served,) Five Shillings ; Area and Galleries, Half-a-Crown ; 
Unreserved Seats, One Shilling Tickets to be had at 


rs. Cuarman and Havw's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; 
and at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 


RAND CEREMONY and FESTIVAL 


on the 18th June xexr, at the OPENING of the SOL- 
DIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, who, with his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
purchase Presentations to the Home. 

















JENKINS, Secretary. 


WILL 











and will 


numbered and re- 


Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds | tg nos 


ofthe Home. Admission by purchased tickets, 
only at the Office of the Home, No. 
opposite the Horse Guards.) A single ticket for the Cere- 
mony and Grounds, 10s. ; a double ticket for two, L5s. ; a re- 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 
Oxford Street every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with 
out changing in 40 minutes. 

H. L. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of THE 
CORPORATION wili take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Wepyespay, May 5, at 6 precisely. 
he Lord Viscount Patmeasron, K.G. in the Chair. 
STEWwAnps. 
so Hon. H. U. Adding- Right 
urst. 
| Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 
| A. Macmillan, Esq. Cam- 
bridge. 
| John Henry Mandeville, Esq 
The Baron Marochetti. 
John Miles, Esc 
Dr. William Beattie, M.D. R. Monckton 
Thomas L. Behan, Esq. M. 
oe G. Bohn, Esq. 


to be had 
7, Whitehall, (ex: etly 








POWYS, My ajor, Chairman. 





Hon. Lord Lynd- 

Henry John Adeane, Esq 

His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
ay 

Frederick Lowry Barnwell, 
Esq. F.S.A. 

Milnes, Esq. 


John Mite hell, Esq 





Edw: H. _Hinbuiry, Esq. | ee — Mosely, M.A. 
M. my F.G 
Professor Dusk, P.R.S. F.L.8 | sir Minoderick Murchison, 
Charles Buxton, Esq. M.P. | 4.0.8. F.R.S. Director- 
7. Bond ‘Cabbell, B isq. Ge neral Geological Survey. 
“RS | His Excellency Constantine 
Gdiees daemons, Esq. Com- Musurus, Turkish Ambas- 
mon Sergeant sador. 


| John Oxley, Esq. 
Antonio = Esq. 
| John Pepys, 


Henry Warwic k Cole, Esq. 

Dr. Copland, M.D. P.RS 

James Crowdy, Esq. 

George Cruikshank, Esq. | His Excelle So Count Pla- 

Rev. Charles Phipps Ey re, | ten, Swedish Minister. 
M.F 


=| Henry Reeve, Esq. 

Right Hon. Henry F * wooed , | Thomas Roberts, Esq. 
Sir John Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. | Sir Cusack Roney. 
George Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. | Right Hon. the 
Thomas Graham, Fsq. F.R.S. Shaftesbury. 

Master of the Mint. Rey. Edward John Shepherd, 
Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. M.A 
Henry Harrison, Esq 
~ Bisset Hawkins, 





Earl of 


Robert Mackay Smith, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq. Frodsham 
k. 


M.D. 


Matthew Jas. Higgins, Esq. 


ar! 
Alexander Holmes, Esq. | Right Hon. Lord Talbot de 


Peter Hood, Esq. Malahide. o 
James Hunt, Esq. Ph.D. | Edward Thomas, Esq. 
F.S8.A. M.R.S.L. His Excellency M. Van de 


Charles on Esq. 
William Kent, Esq. 
Robert Lush, Esq. Q.C. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be wm. 3 from the Stewards ; 
and from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 
73, Great Russell Street, wc, 
__OCTAYVI AN BLEWITT, Sec. 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly reeommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’ 8. 


DINN E FORD 
puke FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 


for many years sanctioned by the most 

medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
= ion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
oo Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Diwnzrornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


HE MODERN WONDER.—HOLLO- 
WAY’'S OINTMENT. The healing properties of the 
Ointments used by the people of the East have for ages 
had the praise of all who have witnessed their miraculo 
effects, but, notwithstanding their great excellence, their 
curative powers are not so potent, their laudators not so 
numerous, their celebrity not so world wide, * that pos- 
sessed by Holloway’s ext Itis known 
and used in every part of the universe, and it cures all 


Weyer, Belgian Minister. 
Thomas M. Weguelin, Esq. 
M. 














am sores, So -. 
the despairing ealth 
oe its 


eck all Vendors 
asus Establishment, 244 


aif but shut oot to them. 
the world, and 
244, Strand, Lon- 


Boge and stiff a, 








HURCH-RATE ABOLITION BILL.— 
RELIGION IN INDIA. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the SOCIETY for 
the LIBERATION of RELIGION from STATE PATRON 
AGE and CONTROL will be held on Wepnespay Evznixo 
wext, Mar Sth, at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, at Seven 
o'clock. 

Cuartes Cowan, Esq. M.P. will preside; and L. L. Dill- 
wyn, Esq. M.P. Chas. Forster, Esq. M.P .Donald Nicoll, Esq., 
M.P. Rev. Geo. Gould, of Norwich, Rey. E. Paxton Hood 
Peter Carstairs, Esq. and Edward Miall, Esq. will take part 
in the proceedings, which will include a Sketch of the So- 
ciety’s recent operations, the latest information respecting 
the Church-rate Bill, and addresses on the future relation- 
ship of the Government to religion in India. 

Offices, 2, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 


j R. RAREY’S 
M rue rouxp nov SE, 


CLOSED until the 3d of Mav, 
commence there. Information may be obtained and Sub- 
scriptions received at Mr. Rarey's Office, left hand of the 
Yard, Messrs. Tarrersatis’, Grosvenor Place. Mr. Rarey’s 
arrangements for Teaching in Classes his Method of Train 
ing Colts and Taming Vicious Horses, after his return from 
Dublin, are as follow— 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
KINNERTON STREET, is 
when his LESSONS will re- 








Monday......... May 
Tuesday ........ = 1 
Wednesday ..... » 5] At the Round House, 
Thursday » 8 Kinnerton Street, 
Monday 10 Motcombe Street, 
: » i selgravia. 
12 
— 


Lessons commence at 11 o'clock punctually, when the 
doors will be closed. 

New Subscribers will be admitted at half-past 10 o’clock 
The Subscription is Ten Guineas for a Gentleman, and 
Fifteen Guineas for a Lady and Gentleman. 


TP wee ‘ y . ai . . 

| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 

name of Wittiam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad 

dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Euizanrtu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Ps wtman Square 


Fr 
( ‘ARDS FOR THE MILLION.—WED- 

’ : VISITING, AND BUSINESS.—A CARD 
PLATE engraved in any style and 50 best Cards, Ivory or 
nelied, printed for 2s The price includes Plate, En 
graving, Cards, Printing, and Postage. Specimens sent free 
Grancen, Stationer, Printer, , High 
Acknowledged by all to be the Cheapest house 











Holborn. 
in London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and evéry description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders exccuted with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


r > Tal r > 
HANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bcdsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
lron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all titted with 
Redding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 

] [£A L and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 

BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 

ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Be a Furniture Manufacturers, 

196, Tottenham Court Road, 


\ ILITARY OUTF ; TS for INDIA and 
4) the COL ONTES furnished at the shortest notice. 

NAVAL OUTPF for the Royal or Mercantile Service, 
carefully and speedily provided. 

PRIVATE OUTFITS to any extent supplied. 

In the LADIES OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every ar- 
ticle is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and eco- 
nomy ; and experienced females are in constant attendance. 

Apply to 8S. W. Sitver and Co. Manufacturers, at their 
Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill,and 3 and 4, Bishops- 
gate Street, (opposite the London Tavern where their 
water- -proof fabrics and India-rubber manufactures may be 
had in every variety. 


M ESSRS, XN ICOLL’S 
"Ss are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
U niforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 142 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth. 

No. li4 contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll have secured widespread confi- 

ence. 

The Wholesale Warcrooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 411, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


R. DE} JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 


COD-LIVER OIL, which has now acquired such uni- 
versal celebrity, is sanctioned and recommended by Berze- 
lius, Baron Fouquier, Professor Pereira, F.R.S. Dr. Miller, 
F.R.S. Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S. Dr. Hassall, Dr. 
Letheby, Dr. Granville, F.R.8. and innumerable other emi 
nent physicians and scientific chemists of European reputa- 
tion, for its invariable purity, uniform strength and efficacy, 
entire freedom from nauseous flavour and after taste, and 
proved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or Yellow Oil, 
arresting disease and restoring health much more rapidly 
than any other kind. Sold only in imperial half-pints, 
2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. pe Jonen’s stamp and signature, without which 
none can possibly be genuine, and by most respectable Che- 
mists. Sole British Consignees, Ansan, Harronp, and Co. 
77, Strand, London, W.C. 


> , > 
INE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is hfghly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
(equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that on So ale— 

Cavtion: A new label from = By by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon 
and is now used, which cannot be forged ; it 
































. in 
white letters the words “‘ Rowland's Macassar oil, &e. "and 





j 
| added as freely as Subscribers 





ESTABLISE- | 








VIRST STEPS IN ~ CHESS, 
See No. 783 of the FAMILY HERALD. Price ld@, 
This being the First Number of a New Volume (XVI) 
affords an excellent opportunity for new subscribers 
to commence the work, 
Office, 421, Strand ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders. 


Lb EALTH AND HAPPINESS— 
An extra Number of the FAMILY HERALD, 
price Id., containing Practical Hints for the Pree 
servation of the most valuable of E arthly Blessings, 
and the attainment of Long Life. 
421, Strand ; and may be had of all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders. 


I r ONDON IMPROVEMENTS— 
4 


Practical Suggestions for Relieving the Over. 
crowded Thoroughfares of London, securing Improved 
Means of Locomotion ; Diverting the Sewage from the 
Thames, and appropriating it to Agricultural Use, 
With Estimate of Cost and Probable Revenue. By 
Josern Mrrewen., C.E. F.R.S.E. Member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 
2s. 10d. -E DWARD Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cr ross. 


VE W AN e ¢ ‘HOIC E BOOKS 
MUDIE’S SELECT 











IN CIRCULATION AT 
LIBR. ARY. 
Fresh Copies of each of the following Works are 
may require them. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 
SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY through OUDE, 
ATKINSON’S RESIDENCE in SIBERIA, 
SMYTIU’S ASCENT of TENERIFF 
ME — OF THE COUNTESS DE BONNE- 








VAL. 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS of the 
A TIMELY RETREAT (from Meerut, ) 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS,———ADELE, 
MEMOIRS of BERANGER, 
ROMANY RYE, 


POPES. 


LAKE NGAMI, by C. J. Anpersson. 
SCROPE’S GEOLOGY of CENTRAL FRANCE. 
LIFE of DR. ARNOLD. (A New Edition. 


CANDLISLII’S LIFE in a RISEN SAVIOUR, 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS of HIS OWN TIME, 
KINGSLEY’S ANDROMEDA.—-TWO YEARs 
AGO. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. 
LEWES’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
A LADY’s DIARY KEPT IN LUCKNOW, 
HARE’S SERMONS ON PARTICULAR 
CASIONS. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H. 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE and TIMES of BU RKB. 
BOWRING’S MISSION TO SIAM, 
CHOW-CHOW, by Lady FaLkianp. 
ae CARAVAN JOURNEYS IN 
PERSIA. 
RAGLAN’S 
QUARTERS 
MEMOIR AND R EMAINS OF R. A. VAUGHAN, 
BROCK’S MEMORIALS of HAVELOCK, 
HAZLITT’S HISTORY OF VENICE, 
URSULA, by the Author of ** Ivors.” 
THE GREYSON CORRESPON DE NC E. 
STANLEY'S SINAI and PALEST 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF EN 
WHITE LIES, by Cnaries Reape. 
LUDLOW’S LECTURES on INDIA. 
NAPIER’S LIFE of NAPIER. 
REES’S SLEGE of LUCKNOW. 


PAUL. 


OC- 


LETTERS FROM HEAD- 
















YEAR after YEAR, 
ORPHANS. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHEs, 


KIDDER’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL. 
BARCLAY’S RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM, 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE of ST. SIMON, 
GUIZOT’S LIFE OF SIR R, PEEL, 

COURT FOOLS 

THE THREE CLERKS. 

BARCHESTER’ TOWERS,——QUITS! 

WHATELY’S BACON, 

MASSON’S ESSAYS 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

NOTHING NEW. 

JOUN HALIFAX. 

HEAD’S DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS. 

STOUGHTON’S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 

ELDER’S LIFE of DR. KANE 

MAURICE’S EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 

CARTER’S LIFE of BISHOP ARMSTRONG. 

BARTH’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, 

SCOTT’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

MEMOIRS of CH co OTTE BRONT 

LOFTUS’S RESEARCHES in CHALDEA. 

JAMESON’S IT ALIAN PAINTERS, (New Edi- 

tion.) 

The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum, con- 
sisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and 
value. 

Prospectuses, with Lists of Works in Circulation, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Books on Sale at reduced 
prices, will be forwarded, Postage Free, on applica- 
tion. 

Cuaries Epwarp Mvptr, 

















509, 510, and 511, New 


| Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, London; 


and 74 and 6, Cross Street, Manchester. 





RES.—bY ROYAL LE TTERe PA 
wiles MOU-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with #0 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to . sage 





, PICCADIL I. 
LASTIC. STOCKIN YGS, KN KE- CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ont all cases of WRAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGs, SPRAINS, &e. They 
, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on on lke an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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230th Thousand, 
URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. With 100 Illustrative Wood-cuts. 
8vo. 5s. : 
ey most complete guide that has yet been given 


e world.”—John Bull. 
- Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


pita SeeEneEIeTEen 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF RAWLINSON’S 
HERODOTUS. 
; » with Illustrations, Vol. II. (to be completed 
This day, in 4 vols.) 8vo. 18s. 
HE HISPORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A New English Version. Edited with Notes and 
Essays. By Rev. G. Rawiinson, M.A, assisted by 
Sir Hesry Raw ixsoy and Sir J. G. WiKty: on. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE HANDBOOK BYRON, 
With Portrait, and Index, in one compact volume, 


west Svo. Oe, 
ORD BYRON’S POETRY. 

Complete and Copyright Edition. Printed in 
a small but clear type, tor the convenience of Travel- 
lers. : 
“In compactness of size, and clearness and beauty 
of type, this is a model of a book; the object has been 
to produce an edition which should not encumber the 
portmanteau or carpet-bag of the tourist.”— Votes 
and Queries. 

“ The most complete and compact edition of Lord 
Byron’s poems which has ever been published. As a 
companion for the traveller, or work of reference, 
nothing can be more valuable.’’— Observer. 


I, 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON: being 
Selections from his Poctry and Prose. With a Por- 
trait of Lord Byron, taken at the Age of Seven. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
With 850 Illustrations on Wood, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a concise and popu- 
lar Account of the different Styles of Architecture pre- 
vailing in all ages and countries. By James Frrevsson, 

Esq. 

* Seldom as works of this deseription realize expec- 
tation, this do« o in an eminent degree. We have 
here, in two portable volumes, a truly rich manual of 
architecture.”— Afheneum 

* A publication of no ordinary importance and inte- 
rest. It fills up avoid in our literature, which, with 
the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, 
had never before been precisely attempted ; and it fills 
it up with learning and with ability."—TZhe Ecclesi- 
ologist. 

"Though not of imposing size, Mr. Fergusson’s 
book has legitimate claims to be considered a great 
work. It is the result of long labour and original ob- 
servation. Hence his work is complete as an outline 
history of the art.” — Press. 

* Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful *‘ Illustrated Handbook 
of Architecture.’ °— Murray's Handbook of Italy. 

Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols, 8vo. 


l6s. each, 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation 

Contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Groner 

Grote. 

The Work was published and may still be had as 
follows: 

Vols. 1I.—II.— Legendary | Vols VII. — VIII. — The 
Greece. Grecian History to | Peace of Nikias down to 
the Reign of Peisistratus | the Battle of Knidus. So 
at Athens. crates and the Sophists 

Vols. 111.—IV.—History of | Vols. IX.—X.—From_ the 
Early Athens, and of So Restoration of the Demo- 
lon. Grecian Colonies. Na cracy at Athens down to 
tions surrounding Greec« the Reign of Dionysius. 
The first Persian Invasion, | Vol. XI.—Reign of Dionysius 
and Battle of Marathon to the Death of Philip of 

Vols. V.—V1.—Invasion of Macedon. 

Greece by Xerxes. Pelo | Vol. XII.—Alexander the 

ponnesian War— Expedi Great and his Contempo- 

tion of the Athenians raries. Index. 

against Syracuse | 

*,* This work being now finished, Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their sets without delay, 
as after a short period the volumes will cease to be 
sold separately. 

Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


THE STORY OF LUCKNOW. 
Third Thousand, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A LADY’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE 
OF LUCKNOW, written for the perusal of 
FRIENDS AT HOME 

“The tragedy is reflected with all its terrible lights 
and shadows in the ‘ Lady’s Diary.’”"—Leader. 

“The incidents are told with a simplicity, 2 warmth 
of sympathy, an overtiowing affection for friends at 
home, and an unaffected piety, which give one the 
highest opinion of the writer’s head and heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ This little book will be eagerly read by thousands. 
It is written by a woman, and not with an eye to pub- 
lication, but an unvarnished record of facts and feel- 
ings addressed to the dear home circle which she knew 
to be in trembling suspense on her account.”—Globe. 

“In the best sense, and in every sense, this is a 
woman’s account of the siege of Lucknow. Her 
journal is most touching for its simplicity. There is 
Not a sentence written in it for effect. The little re- 
cord is conspicuous for nothing so much as its mo- 
desty.”— Examiner. 

“Here is the story of Lucknow, told without a 
touch of art or effort. It isstrietly and simply a diary, 
and the shadow of death is on almost every page. The 
Jady who writes enters morning and evening in her 
journal the incidents of the last few hours, and in her 

roken narrative, blotted with tears, the tragedy 
stands forth more terrible, the heroism more majestic, 
than any military chronicle, emblazoned like a banner 
with those epic epigrams that tell of victory. This 
narration leaves a vivid impression u the mind, and 
Opens full tothe eye the wonder-working heroism and 
patience of the garrison that defended Lucknow.”— 
Atheneum. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 














On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, 
By GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Prefatory Memoir. 
JOHN W. PARKER and SON, 445, West Strand; MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge. 


y +9 , 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 

C. E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce that the alterations in progress at his 
Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the 
Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of books. The supplies of the 
higher class of works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally esta- 
blished, ave also largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of 
more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing 





season, 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, London, May 1858. 


USEFUL AND SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 


Just published, royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth gilt, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 
By GEORGE BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. 
A new and greatly improved edition, containing thirty large Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, six of whieh 


are new; numerous Wood-cuts, twenty-three of which are new; and 100 pages of additional matter, with 
directions for copying cach plate. 





Covers for binding up the Parts are now ready. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’'S ENTOMOLOGY. 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 





Just published, in Oue closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 
OR ELEMENTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects ; 


OF THEIR METAMORPHOSES, FOOD, STRATAGEMS, SOCIETIES, MOTIONS, HYBERNATION, 
INSTINCT, &c. 


By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S, F.L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
And WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Seventn Eprrion (6th Thousand), with an Arpenprx relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 


“No work in the English language, we believe, has | lately met with two instances in which it has exerted 
done more than Kirby and Spence’s learned and popu- | a similar influence over persons in advanced life, 
lar Introduction to spread the taste for natural history | and devoted to pursuits which might be supposed lit- 
at home. .... The book is, indeed, a marvel of | tle calculated to leave room for any enthusiasm on be- 
cheapness,—considerably more than 600 closely-print- half of insects. In one case a learned friend of ours 
ed octavo pages for five shillings. .... To our read- | whohad just been exploring, and with good results, 
ers, old and young,—parents, children, teachers, re- | the fusty Syraie MSS. of the British Museum, was so 
spectively,—we say, ‘ buy and read’; enjoy, verify, | delighted with the book, on dipping intoa copy which 
and enlarge, by the use of your own eyes and faculties, | accidentally fell in his way, that he straightway pur- 
the curious details in rural economy, animal biogra- | chased one for himself, read it with avidity, and has 
phy, and mental philosophy, amassed with so much | since become a most industrious collector. The other 
study and personal observation, and digested with | instance was that of one of our most popular metro- 
equal taste and judgment by the learned authors.”— | politan clergymen, who, having had occasion to refer 
Natural History Review. to the book for the elucidation of some passage of 

“It is almost impossible to read this engaging vo- | Scripture relating to insects, was so deeply interested 
lume without becoming enamoured of the study of the | in what he read that he publicly recommended the 
little creatures whose habits and instincts it describes; | work from the pulpit, with a warmth of commenda- 
and the rapidity with which the new edition is now tion which somewhat surprised his hearers,”—TZitan, 
being sown broadcast over the land, may reasonably Novy. 1857. 
be expected to produce before long an abundant crop “Let no man think he knows how to enjoy the 
of incipient entomologists. But itis not young peopl country who has not studied the volumes of Kirby and 
merely who are taken captive by this book. We have | Spence.”—Quarterly Review, (** The Honey Bee.”) 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 








INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


In a few days, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Q XFORD ESSAYS, 1858. 
POETRY OF POPE. By Joun Contnoron, : 

M.A. Professor of Latin Literature. THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL ; 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By Lord Ronerr | her Life and Letters. By Lady Gronotana FULuER- 

Gascorene Cxcit, M.P. late Fellow of All Souls’ Col- | ton, 2 vols. 21s. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES.  8vo. 
with Portraits, 21s, 

THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 
Author of ‘* The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 

“ This is, to our mind, the dest of Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby’s novels.”"—John Buil. : 

** This story is very interesting. Readers will not 
leave it half read.”-—Atheneum, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 10s, 6d, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS IN- 
MATES. A Novel. 3 vols, 

«* This novel is written pleasantly, is right-minded, 
and clever enough to carry the reader on unwearied to 


lege. | 

ANCIENT STOICS. By Sir ALexanperR Grant, 
Bart. Fellow of Oriel. 

HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS. 
NAN Pearson, M.A, Oriel. 

CANON LAW. By J. G. Puiturmorr, Q.C, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 

ICELAND. By Grorce Wess Dasent, D.C.L, Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Gotp- 
win Suirn, M.A. Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


By C. Bucna- 





Published this day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
EALTH FOR THE MILLION; in- 


cluding Hints on the Physical Training of 

Youth, and the Treatment of Invalids and Old Age. 
With Observations on Unhealthy Employments. By the 
Author of “ How to Make Home Happy,” on em 

As a due regard to health is one of the most essen- | 1) 0 ong Braminer. 
tial ingredients to happiness, and as this depends . 
chiefly on the attention and hy we give te A LOVER'S QU ARREL. By the 

rtain hygeian principles it behoves every man so to a , - 
chaneve he comntiantion and teunpeuannant that this Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
greatest of earthly blessings be not marred by his own TY. By the Au- 
acts. This useful work should therefore be in the | |, f * Wilda 7a Seats 
hands of every one to warn them from the quicksands thor o Uanower, . ; 

Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 


of excess, and the evil consequences of injudicious 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 


d 
London: W. Kewt and Co, (late D. Bocver,) 86, Fleet 
Street, and Paternoster Row. Horst and Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17, lls. 6d. 
RLING ; a Novel. In Three Volumes, 
ames Hannison, 59, Pall Mall. 


w read 
URKE’S 





(Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
London : Harrison, kseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


rice 2/, 7s. 

URKE’S (Sir BERNARD) HISTORY 
of the LANDED GENTRY, in Lon royal 8vo, 
don: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 

59, Pall Mall. 


price 


pm COMMISSIONS. 








Examina- 
tion Papers for Apri 1858. 

Haraison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. | 
Just published, price 21s. cloth, Vols. I. and IT. of 
Ts FE OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. By Tuomas Jerrerson Hoe, 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


On the lst of May, 
ASTON AND ITS NHABITANTS ; 


or Sketches of Life in a Country Town. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


This eer’ ublished, in 1 vol. crown Bvo. 12s. cloth, 
+ he EB OF LIFE: a Novel. By 
ALLAN Park Paton, 
— : Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 


his Dis LIKES 8vo. 6s. 
IKES AND D S$; or Passages 
in the Life of Emily Marsden. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NOLL Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. B 
Coventry Parmorr. Part I.—THE BETRO- 
THAL. Part II.—THE ESPOUSALS. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, a 
Complete in 3 va numerous Illustrations, 27. 6s. 
EMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

















By 


_ 








Wiittam ALLEN Minter, M.D. F.R.S. Professor | 


of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
ndon : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In 
ERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, | 
and a Charge to i Clergy of the Diocese of | 
a By Josrrn Axtrex, D.D. late Lord Bishop of , 
Ely. Rivixnerons, Waterloo Place. 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION,.—Price ls. 6d. 
URTHER LETTERS TO THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR FRANCIS T. BARING, 
. M.P, on CURRENCY. By J. W. Cowett, 
Esq. B. A.—Jamrs Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all 
Booksellers. 











Price Half-a-Crown. 
This day is published, the Sixth Edition of 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 
LAW. By Lord Sr. Leonarps. 
Wrru1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 
This day is published, complete in 12 vols. 3/. 12s. 
HE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WIL- 
SON. Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Frr- 





The aa and Concluding Volume contains 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
Complete in one volume, price 6s. 
W. Back woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


his day is published, p rice 6d. No P 
ALES ‘FROM ‘BLACK WOOD, ™ 


CONTAINING : 
Colonna the Painter. 
No. I, Cowrarns: 
The Glenmutchkin Railway. 
toun. 

Vanderdecken’s Message Home. 
The Floating Beacon. 

No. IIL. on Ist June, will Conrary : 
A “= of Gibraltar. Col. E. B. Sneed 
The Iron Shroud. By W ‘itinen Mudford 
w. __W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


wet oe, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE 3ELLION IN INDIA; How 
to Prevent Another. By Joun Brvcr Norton, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law, Madras. Showing the various 
Causes which have led to the Present Rebellion in 
India, with an Account of the Annexation of Oude and 
Native States. 
Ricuarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE CONDITION AND REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS, price Se. cloth. 


R. BENTLEY'S POPULAR NEW 
SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


VELS 
CHARLES READE’S NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. 54th Thousand, 
CHARLES READE’S COURSE of TRUE LOVE. 


Thousand. 
CUTHBERT BEDE’S NEARER and DEARER. 
ith numerous Illustrations. 14th Thousand. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS’S ASPEN COURT. 

Thousand. 
MEADOWS TAYLOR’S CONFESSIONS 


of a THUG. 

The INITIALS. By the Author of “ Quits.” 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 

Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE’S DELHI, the City of 
the Great Mogul. 8th Thousand 

Mrs. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN THE 
BUSH. 6th Thousa 

Major WARBURTON's CONQUEST of CANADA. 


34 T 
General MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 5th 
To be followed by other Popular Works. 


5th 


* ®* Any of the above - be had very handsomely 
bound in blue cloth, price 
London : Ricnarp eo New Burlington Street. 


| 


Lives and Adventures.” 





This day, in2 vols. post 8vo. 
N AND AROUND STAMBOUL. 
By Mrs. Hoxnsy. 
London : Ricuarp Beyriey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW STORY BY-SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
This day, price 1s. No. V. (to be completed in Twelve 
DIAN KN Numbers,) of 
HE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surretey 
Brooks, Author of ‘“‘ Aspen Court,” with Illus- 
trations by Tenniel. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS, 
This day, in 2 vols. fep, 8vo. 12s, 
RIENDS Av THEIR OWN FIRE- 
SIDES ; a Story of the People called Quakers. 
By a ELus, Author of “‘ The Women of Eng- 
and.” 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, with Illustrations, 
put SEASIDE AND AQUARIUM ; 


or Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zojlogy. By 


Joun Harper. 
Edinburgh: Ww. P. Nuwmo, 2, South St, David 
Street; London: W. Kent and Co, 86, Fleet Street; 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 56 pp. demy 8vo. price ls. 
ORAL TRAINING in our COMMON 
SCHOOLS ; Suggestions of certain Practical 
Methods of Increasing its Efficiency. Being the sub- 
stance of a Discourse read before the Glasgow Branch 
of the Educational Institute by J. P. Nicnuo., LL.D. 
Ricuargp Grirrin and Co, 41, West Nile Street. 

















IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mavii and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. each. 

The Number for May contains Dr, LIVINGSTONE. 
With Memoir. 

Mavi and Porysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 187, Piccadilly; and W. Kenr and Co, Fleet 
Street. 

M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 2thick volumes, 8vo. price 63s. cloth ; or 73s. 
strongly half-bound in russ ia, 

DIC TIONARY, GE OGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, ond HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. 
| By J. R. M‘Cviiocn, Esq. Second Edition, revised. 
London : Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 








On Friday next, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
SPECTS OF PARIS. By Epwarp 


Corrine, Author of “* Alfieri and Goldoni, their 


CONTENTS : 

6. The Park of Paris. 
7. A New Colony. 

8. Paris Plays. 


1. Beyond the Barrier. 

2. Paris on New Year's Day. 

3. Paris Penny-a-Lining 

4. The Cliffs of Belleville. 9. A Suburban Fete. 
5. Cheap Literature in Paris. 10. A Neglected Poet. 
Lonoeman, Brown, and Co, 


~~ NEW y EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED 
VITH THE WORDs. 
On Friday sian will be published, in 1 vol. imperial 


8vo. (small musie size, ) 
\ OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES: 
I To which 
are appended 


the Music printed with the Words. 
Glees which the 


(arranged as single songs) a few Airs and 
with especial favour, and was himself accustomed to 


London : 





Author is known to have regarded 


| sing as solos, 


By Professor Ay- 





Uniform with the above, 31s. 6d. cloth, or 42s. 
half-morocco, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir J. Srrvenson and Sir H. 
Bisuor printed with the Words. 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. P aternoster Row. 


((onbuRy’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Contests for May. No, CCCCXLIX, 
Publie Works in Egypt. 
The Wager Boats. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
Froude’s History of England. By Sir Nathanicl. 
Hans Ernst Mitterkamp : an Autobiography, 
The Fall of the Monarchy of July. 
A Sad Story. 
The Last-discovered Relic of Goethe. 
Traveller. 
A Missionary in Texas. 
Memorials of Shelley : Middleton and Trelawny. 
Northern Lights. by Heberden Milford, 
Railway Literature Abroad. 
Shottery. A Poet’s Day-dream. By W. Charles 
By J. 


By an Old 


Kent. 
A Visit to Iceland in the Summer of 1857. 
William Bushby. 
Cnarman and Hann, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers ‘and Newsmen, 


ce Td. AMID cor 
HAMBER S'S” JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 









ARTS. Part LII.—Apnrit, 1858. 
9 NTS? 
Page. Pa 
On eg as one of | consummation of Smoke 
The Agee ..cccccoccece 209 Burning ....+..0.-000 234 
The Santa Casa of Lo- Ogeola: a Romance. 
FOO ne ccsccccs: coves 1 Chapters LI.—LIV.... 236 
A Voice from Baker The Sporting World .... 241 
Street ......cccccccees 214 | Mechanical Self-Control 244 
French Criticism on Siberia and Chinese Tar- 
Shakspere ............ 215 tary ee 
Ogeola, By Capt. Mayne The Bonspiel 248 
Reid. Chaps. XLVII. The City of Me 251 
mL. cecccccccccce Ogeola: a Roman - 
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BOOKS. 


HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 

Tue outlines of Shelley’s career are well known, and the world 
has ample means to fill them up in part. Medwin, in his 
book,+ undertakes to narrate the whole life; but his more direct 
and original knowledge related to Shelley’s family, his childhood, 
and his school days at ‘‘Sion House, Brentford,” where Medwin 
was his schoolfellow. More than a quarter of a century ago, the 
resent biographer, Mr. Hogg, published in the New Monthly 
fagazine, under the title of the ‘‘ Shelley Papers,” a narrative of 
the poet’s life, habits, and various studies at Oxford, till both he 
and his friend were expelled the University, for a sort of Atheistic 
thesis written by Shelley. Mrs. Shelley, in her prefaces and notes 
to the several editions of her husband’s works, published in 1839, 
ve a full account of him during their first Continental tour in 
1814-’16 ; with a species of critical introduction relating to the 
composition of his poems. She, Medwin, and various other 
writers, including Mr. Trelawny, whose “Recollections” have 
been published within these few months,§ have furnished deserip- 
tions and anecdotes up to his very death. 
the poet’s thirty years of life—1792—1822, are his school days at 
Eton, and the period between his expulsion from Oxford in 1811, 
and his separation from his first wife in 1814. Of his career at 
Eton Mr. Hogg knows little more than Medwin, and nothing of 
hisown knowledge. The communications made to the present 
biographer by Shelley’s family, add something to Medwin’s remi- 
niscences of the poet in childhood. Mr. Hogg has made some 
additions to the Oxford narrative, already published, but not of 
an importance compared with the space they fill. From their 
joint expulsion at Oxford in March 1811, to the day of Lord 
Cochrane’s trial, June 8, 1814, when Mr. Hogg first saw Mary 
Godwin, afterwards the second Mrs. Shelley, the narrative of 
Shelley’s doings and whereabouts is minute, informing, charac- 
teristic, and, with a few intervals, complete. For a portion of the 
time, the friends lived together; for a much longer their per- 
sonal communication was frequent ; when separated a correspond- 
ence was kept up; it was only during some apparent freak or 
preoccupation that Shelley’s ever running pen was checked, and 
the period of his silence towards Mr. Hogg is generally compen- 

sated for by letters or information from other quarters. 

The feature of the biography during the years of close inter- 
course is amplification rather than novelty. The strange ir- 
regularity al (to other people) discomfort in which Shelley lived 
—the foolish not to say reckless way in which he squandered his 
money, and the manner in which he allowed himself to be im- 
posed on by other people, are known generally. Precise instances 
are, we think, adduced by Mr. Hogg for the first time. A single 
example will convey an idea of his thoughtlessness. Shelley 
generally lived in lodgings, always apparently in a very hugger- 
mugger way, and was ever in want of money. One day at the 
house of a common friend, where the poet was expected to dinner, 
Mr. Hogg underwent “a caption ”’ instead of the bard, at the suit 
of a coachmaker for a new carriage which Shelley had bought, 
though without horses, servants, or means. Nor was the embryo 
“counsellor”? permitted to join ‘‘ the gay and festive scene,” till 
the arrival of the creditor who knew his man. It would seem 
that Shelley’s usual want of punctuality baffled the catchpolls 
on this occasion. 

On the much mooted, mysterious, and painful subject, the 
poet’s first marriage, and his first wife’s suicide, there is new and 
tolerably complete information up to the time when Shelley’s at- 
tachment to his wife not only began to waver, but it may be sur- 
mised was transferred to another. The letters of Shelley and the 
statements of his biographer quite contradict the received notions 
that the marriage was hasty, or Harriet Westbrook (for her day) 
unaccomplished, still less ignorant or unintellectual, Taken ps 
denly by a pretty face, Shelley was not; for the acquaintance ex- 
tended over a year and a half; whether he might not have been 
drawn into the marriage by the schemes of the eldest Miss West- 

rook is a matter of more doubt. The story which traces the first 
acquaintance to Shelley's meeting Harrict Westbrook at a Clap- 

am boarding-school, where one of his sisters was a pupil, is 
probably true. The following extracts exhibit the principal pas- 
sages directly bearing upon the courtship, so far as they appear in 
the correspondence. We give the dates where we can, the first 
being soon after the expulsion from Oxford, when Shelley was 
lodging in Poland Street. 

“* April 18th, 1811.—Miss Westbrook has this moment called on me, with 
her sister. It certainly was very kind of her. Adieu! The post goes.” 
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“* April 24th, 1811.—Adieu! I am going to Miss W.’s to dinner. Her 
father is out. I will write tomorrow.” 

* April 28th, 1811.—My poor little friend has been ill, her sister sent for 
me the other night. I found her on a couch pale; her father is civil to me, 
very strangely; the sister is too civil by half. She talking about 
l’Amour. I philosophized, and the youngest said, she had such a headache, 
that she could not bear conversation. Her sister then went away, and 
staid till half-past twelve. Her father hada . ° party below, he invited 
me; I refused. Yes! he fiend, the wretch, shall fall! Harriet will do 
for one of the crushers, and the eldest (Emily), with some taming, will do, 
too. They are both very clever, and the youngest (my friend) is amiable. 
Yesterday she was better, today her father compelled her to go to Clapham ; 
whither I have conducted her, and I am now returned.”’ 

** May 17th, 1811.—Miss Westbrook, the elder, I have heard from today ; 
she improves upon acquaintance; or 1s it only when contrasted with sur- 
rounding indifference and degradation? But all excellence is comparative 
—exists by comparison ; I have therefore a right. The younger isin — : 
there is something in Aer more noble, yet not so cultivated as the elder,— 
a larger diamond, yet not so highly polished. Her indifference to, her con- 
tempt of surrounding prejudice, are certainly fine.”’ 

The following has no date, but it seems to have been written 
in May or early part of June 1811. About the interpretation to 





The blankest parts of | 


be put upon it we are not sure. According to Mr. Hogg, Shelley 
often wrote poetically, that is with little or any foundation in fact. 
| “T shall certainly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook will decide 
whether now or in three weeks. Her father has persecuted her in a most 
horrible way, by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. She asked 
my advice: resistance was the answer, at the same time that I essayed to 
mollify Mr. W. in vain! And in consequence of my advice she has thrown 
| herself upon my protection, 

**T set off for London on Monday. 
thinking of ten million things at once. 

** What have I said? I declare, quite /udicrous, I advised her to resist. 
She wrote to say that resistance was useless, but that she would fly with 
me, and threw herself upon my protection, We shall have 200/. a year; 
when we find it run short, we must live, I suppose, upon love. Gratitude 
| and admiration, all demand, that I should love her for ever. We shall see 
} you at York, I will hear your arguments for matrimonialism, by which I 
| am now almost convinced. I can get lodgings at York, I suppose.” 

The following has neither date nor meen, but is of the same time. 

**T will write tomorrow. Iam now called to Miss Westbrook. I was 
too hasty in telling my first unfavourable impression: she is a very clever 
girl, though rather affected. No! I do not know that she is. I have been 
with her to Clapham. I will tell you an anecdote. Harriet Westbrook 
has returned thither, as I mentioned, They will not speak to her; her 
schoolfellows will not even reply to her questions; she is called an aban- 
doned wretch, and universally hated, which she remunerates with the 
calmest contempt. My third sister, Helen, is the only exception. She, in 
spite of the ixfamy, will speak to Miss Westbrook, because she cannot see 
how she has done wrong. There are some hopes of this dear little girl; 
she would be a divine little scion of infidelity, if I could get hold of her.” 

The following account of the elopement from London is given 
in a letter of recollections, written for the purpose of this work by 
C. H. G.—apparently Mr. Grove, Shelley’s cousin. 

“When Bysshe finally came to town to clope with Miss W., he came, 
as usual, to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I was his companion on his visits 
| to her, and finally accompanied them early one morning,—I forget now the 
month, or the date, but it might have been September,—in a hackney- 
coach to the Green Dragon, in Gracechurch Street, where we remained all 
day, tillthe hour when the mail-coaches start, when they departed in the 
northern mail for York.” 

It has generally been said that the marriage took place at 
Gretna Green, Mr. Hogg says it was in Edinburgh, where he soon 
| after joined them; and his account seems too circumstantial for 
the possibility of mistake. 
| Shelley and his future had travelled from London to Edinburgh by the 
mail without stopping. A young Scotch advocate was their companion in 
the coach for part of the way ; he was an agreeable obliging person, Shelley 
confided to him the object of his journey and asked his advice. 

** The young lawyer told the young poet how to get married. They fol- 
lowed his directions, and were married on their arrival in Edinburgh—how 
or where I never heard. Harriet had some marriage lines, which she sent 
to her father. I never saw them.” 

The letter which took Mr. Hogg from York to Edinburgh, was 
written by Shelley in York, as the mail changed horses. It an- 
nounces trouble as well as happiness. 

‘* My dearest friend—Direct to the Edinburgh Post-office—my own name, 
I passed tonight with the mail. Harriet is with me. We are in aslight 
pecuniary distress. We shall have seventy-five pounds on Sunday, until 
when can you send ten pounds? Divide it in two. 

** Yours, Percy SuHeviry.” 

Of the ape of Harriet Westbrook Mr. Hogg speaks highly— 
rapturously, and thus of her mental acquirements. 

‘It has been represented by reckless or ill-informed biographers that 
Harriet was illiterate, and therefore she was not a fit companion for Shelley. 
This representation is not correct; she had been well educated; and as 
the coffee-house people [her father was a retired inn or hotel keeper] could 
not have taught her more than they knew themselves, which was little or 
nothing, she must have received her education at school; and she was un- 
questionably a credit to the establishment. 

** Drawing she had never learned, at least she gave no indications of 
taste or skill in that department; her proficiency in music was moderate, 
and she seemed to have no very decided natural talent for it; her accom- 
plishments were slight ; but with regard to acquirements of higher import- 
ance, for her years she was exceedingly well read. I have seldom, if ever, 
met with a girl who had read so much as she had, or who had so strong an 
inclination for reading. as e e 
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*¢ Her reading was not of a frivolous oe ; she did not like light 


still less trifling - eee productions. Morality was her favourite theme. 
She found most pleasure in works of a high ethical tone. Telemachus and 


Belisarius were her chosen companions, and other compositions of the same 
leaven but of less celebrity. 

“She was fond of reading aloud, and she read remarkably well, very 
correctly, and with a clear, distinct, agreeable voice, and often empha- 
tically. She was never weary of this exercise, never fatigued ; she never 
eonnd of her own accord, and left off reading only on some interruption. 
She has read to me for hours and hours; whenever we were alone together 
she took up a book and began to read, or more commonly read aloud from 
the work, whatever it might be, which she was reading to herself. If any- 
body entered the room, she ceased to read aloud, but recommenced the mo- 
ment he retired. Iwas grateful for her kindness; she has read to me grave 
and excellent books innumerable. If some few of these were a little weari- 
some, on the whole I profited greatly by her lectures.” 

Their married life seems to have been happy for some two years 
or more, when a something rather felt than seen, and whose very 
indications are dim, served to shadow it. Possibly, the coolness 

iginated with Shelley’s acquaintance with the Godwins. The 

y evidenc: upon the matter, is this account by Mr. Hogg of 
what he saw one day when he called with Shelley at Godwin’s in 
June 1814, with which the present instalment of the life really 
closes. 

‘*He continued his uneasy promenade ; and I stood reading the names 
of old English authors on the backs of the venerable volumes, when the door 
was _ ially and softly opened. A thrilling voice called ‘Shelley!’ A 

ig voice answered, * Mary!’ And he darted out of the room, like 
an arrow from the bow of the far-shooting king. A very young female, 
fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, and with a piercing look, wearing a 
frock of tartan, an unusual dress in London at that time, had called him 
out of the room. He was absent a very short time—a minute or two; and 
then returned. ‘ Godwin is out; there is no use in waiting.’ So we con- 
tinued our walk along Holborn.” 

‘¢ First thoughts are best.” The tendency of these volumes is 
rather to support the earlier than the later judgment upon 
Shelley. We do not mean to the extent of Southey’s ‘“ Satanic 
School,” or the dark insinuations of the Quarterly Review 
under Gifford’s management, or the alarm which Byron’s friends 
(of all people in the world) felt when they found he had become 
the familiar acquaintance of the author of Queen Mab. But 
unless Shelley had changed, which he might have done as he 
grew older, he was scarcely entitled to the encomiums that from 
some eight or ten years after his death have usually been be- 
stowed upon his personal character. A creature of impulse he 
was beyond all doubt, doing always whatever the moment in- 

ired ; but before impulse is to be received as an excuse for con- 

uct, we must look to the nature and consequences of the im- 
pulses. In matters of fashion they are of no account; in social 
intercourse not of much. Where duty is involved, or the in- 
terests or happiness of others, these impulses become of the last 
importance. It will not do to plead impulse as a defence of mis- 
conduct, any more than conscientious motives. Men are re- 
sponsible for their consciences, and equally so for their impulses, 
when they lead to action; and we fear that Shelley as he ap- 
ars in his own letters and Mr, Hogg’s descriptions was utterly 
indifferent as to the effect of his conduct, and had little other mo- 
tive of action than his own evanescent likes and dislikes, Mr. 
Hogg admits that he was impulsively poetic in statement, and 
=~ a curious instance or two of what looks extremely like 
irect lying in fact. It has been said that much of Shelley’s 
convention-defying proceedings, originated less in conviction 
than in vanity—he wished to startle the world. Assuredly his 
principles hung loose upon him ; thus while Queen Mab was on 
the anvil, we hear of his “ going to take the Sacrament.” In 
society he seems to have taken liberties which amounted to im- 
pertinencies, and not always in the most decorous way. There is 
a discreditable letter to Mr. Hogg, (volume 1 pages 404—408, ) the 
larger portion of which seems evidently to refer to his once 
favourite sister Elizabeth, who like himself was poetical ; and the 
sole excuse for the following (if true) would be impulsiveness in 
Shelley proceeding to aberration of mind. 

** Matrimony, I know, is a word dear to you. Does it vibrate in unison 
with the hidden strings of rapture—awaken divine anticipation? Is it not 
the most horrible of all the means which the world has had recourse to, to 
bind the noble to itself? Yet this is the subject of her [his sister’s] con- 
stant and pointed panegyric. It is in vain that I seek to talk to her. It is 
in vain that I represent, or rather endeavour to represent, the futility of 
the world’s opinion. 

‘* ¢This, then, is the honourable advice of a brother!’ ‘ It is the disin- 
terested representation of a friend!’ To which, unanswered, followed a 
sneer and an affected sportiveness of gayety that admitted of no reply.” 

Much of Shelley’s peculiarity has been ascribed to his father’s 
treatment ; father a son were certainly a very ill-assorted pair. 
It is, however, by no means clear that the poet would have agreed 
better with anybody else. Both his grandfather and his father 
come out in Mr. Hogg’s pages better than in Medwin’s, We miss 
the air distingué which Medwin says the father could “ put off 
and on as occasion served”; but we hear nothing of the gross 
profligac , and really little of the harshness ascribed to him. It 
must rne in mind, that Shelley at the time spoken of did not 
appear to the old Whig country gentlemen as he did to the 
world towards the close of his life—as the etherial poet, for whose 
eccentricities of genius great allowances were to be made, but as a 
wilful and disobedient son who opposed the wishes of his parents, 
strove to make his sisters as bad as himself, who conducted him- 
self defiantly at the University, and ended by getting expelled 
for Atheism, at a time when even Tom Paine’s Deism was overt 
rebellion against church, state, and society in general. Yet 
kinder men than Sir Timothy is described to have been, might 
not have written a milder letter under the circumstances of the 


expulsion than he did, whatever criticism may say as to its com- 
position. 
« Miller's Hotel, April 5, 18)1. 

** My dear 4 am unwilling to receive and act on the information 
you gave me on Sunday, as the ultimate determination of yi mind. The 
disgrace which hangs over you is most serious, and though I have felt as a 
father, and sympathized in the misfortune which your criminal opinions and 
improper acts have begot ; yet, you most know, that I have a duty to per- 
form to my own character, as well as to your young brother and sisters, 
Above all, my feelings as a Christian require from me a decided and firm 
conduct towards you. 

“Tf a shall require aid or assistance from me—or any protection—you 
must please yourself to me : 

“1st. To go immediately to Field Place, and to abstain from all commu- 
nication with Mr. Hogg, for some considerable time. 

‘©2d. That you shall place yourself under the care and society of such 
gentleman as I shall appoint, and attend to his instructions and directions 
he shall give. 

‘* These terms are so necessary to your well-being, and to the value which 
I cannot but entertain, that you may abandon your errors and present un- 
justifiable and wicked opinions, that 1 am resolved to withdraw myself from 
you, and leave you to the punishment and misery that belongs to the wicked 
pursuit of an opinion so diabolical and wicked as that which you have dared 
> declare, if you shall not accept the proposals. I shall go home on Thurs- 


**T am your affectionate and most afflicted Father, 
“To P. B.S. T. Sweriery.” 
In a biographical point of view the book is poor. There isa 
trader called a packer, one of whose functions is to compress 
flimsy goods into a small space. Under hydraulic pressure the 
contents of a haystack occupy very little room in the vessel's 


“hold,” without any real loss of weight or substance. So it is 
with muslins, and many other loose-textured articles. The want 


of some such operator on literary lucubrations of an over exube- 
rant kind is continually felt, and very decidedly so in the case 
of Mr. Hogg’s Life of Shelley. Not only does he print letters of 
a trivial kind which illustrate nothing, but many whose pith 
would have answered every purpose, and which are biographical 
materials, not biography. His own indulgences in incidental and 
illustrative matter are frequently considerable, and often running 
into bad taste or prejudiced vulgarity. Long comment is intro- 
duced on nothing in particular that we can see. When any 
thought or thinking about thought occurs to Mr. Hogg away he 
goes across country into a dissertation. The work cannot pro- 
erly be called a life at all. There is no plan, no completeness, 
t does not tell a continuous story; the writer rarely avails him- 
self of the information already before the public either to embody 
or to reflect. Of the growth of Shelley’s poetical mind and of the 
progress of his early prose or poetical works we have no critical 
account, and not much account at all. The book, so far as Shel- 
ley is concerned, is mainly Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg’s remi- 
niscences of the poet and his wife, with the letters addressed to 
himself or that have come into his possession, the whole being 
accompanied by comments poet sats shrewd and racy, but 
quite as frequently longwinded and ineffective. About lis re- 
gard for Shelley and his wish to do him the fullest justice there 
is no question; but his taste, his prejudices, and a singular turn 
of mind, render it necessary to be on our guard against his repre- 
sentations. Even as to any judgment of Shelley, not formed from 
his own writing or the barest facts, we ought to remember that 
the representation comes to us through Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 
But Shelley and his concerns are by no means the only subject 
of the volumes. Mr. Hogg contrives to exhibit himself as often 
as possible in the narrative. A good part of the book consists of 
his own reminiscences of himself and his doings. These in them- 
selves are not all bad; frequently very real or curious, There are 
good stories; anecdotes of remarkable or singular men; accounts 
of pedestrian and other journeys made nearly fifty years ago, with 
grievous complaints of inns and their accommodations. Many of 
these things are not without a curious interest, but they are out of 
place, and encumber a work which is long enough without them. 





COLONEL MACDOUGALL’S CAMPAIGNS OF HANNIBAL," 
A GREAT variety of circumstances have combined to render the 
military actions and proceedings of Hannibal obscure and un- 
certain in their particulars. The passage by which in Napoleon’s 
phrase he ‘‘ foreed” the Alps is not finally settled; and every 
now and then a scholar, or a scholastic soldier, writes an essay 
upon the subject. The general sites of his Italian battles are 
well enough known, but the exact spot where the battle was 
fought is sometimes matter of — Of his marches and 
countermarches, and lesser strategical proceedings, there are unin- 
telligible or contradictory accounts. These difficulties do not 
much militate against Colonel Macdougall’s book, for his object is 
scientific rather than narrative. He uses “the campaigns of 
Hannibal” to illustrate ‘the fundamental theory-of war” inde- 
| pendent of formal technicalities or national aims, not to write a 
istory. For this purpose the broad accounts as they have come 
| down to us suffice tolerably well ; and if they do not, the doubtful 
may be reduced to a kind of certainty by a comparison of in- 
| ferences, and the illustration go on as well as ever. It 1s, 
for example, by a species of inference that the battles of 
Thrasymene and Canne are described and illustrated by dia- 

S. 

Description in the rhetorical sense, however, is not the scheme 
of the book. Itis not the “pride, pomp, and circumstance 0 
glorious war,” but much more businesslike proceedings that are 

“ : ata ‘a - anew" 
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Colonel Macdougall’s object: the marches that were made, the 
positions that were taken uP, the dispositions for battle, the modes 
of attack. Even courage, the essential characteristic of the soldier, 


is only ly noticed ; for the object of the whole is to show 
why equal, bly greater, co e was doomed to “ fall in its 
despairing files ” even when with the advantage of greater num- 
bers ; owing not merely to the “Carthaginian’s warlike wiles,” 


but to that thorough comprehension of “ the theory of war,” the 
calculating yet daring sagacity with which he applied it, and his 
ion of all those qualities of forethought, persuasion, in- 
ee, and command, which by the common consent of the 

st captains, have placed Hannibal at the head of them all. 

The terse accounts of the campaigns is not the peculiar feature 
of the book ; but the commentaries that follow each chapter and 

int attention with more or less of fulness to the reasons for each 
important movement and its effect upon the result ; and if faulty, 
discuss what better course should have been adopted. The criti- 
cisms are explained when necessary by diagrams; they them- 

ves vary from brief and rather technical observations to remarks 
of the nature of a short essay. Such is the criticism on the 
alleged nglect of Hannibal after the battle of Canne in not march- 
ing upon Rome ; a mistake that became almost proverbial for 
centuries, though some modern writers have felt inclined to re- 
yerse the judgment of antiquity in this as in other matters. 

“Most historians and commentators have blamed Hannibal for not 
marching on Rome the day after Cannw. Even Napoleon has added his 
yoice to the general condemnation. 

“Tf Hannibal was likely to find the citizens in such abject fear and de- 
he! that they would open their gates to him, he may justly be 

ed ; but is it likely such would have been the case? Even though the 
Romans had not been a people whose courage and constancy under reverses 
have never been surpassed, hardly ever equalled, it is well known how 

is the courage of despair. The Romans were a much greater people 

the Carthaginians, and yet if we consider the example of Carthage, 
when, denuded of almost all power of resistance, every man, woman, an 
child united to defend their city to the last, we may ‘estimate the resist- 
ance Hannibal might expect to meet with at the gates of Rome. 

“ There was, however, no cause for despair. Such a movement of Han- 
nibal was the very one his enemies ought to desire. Behind walls, that 
discipline which is everything in the field is comparatively unnecessary, 
and natural courage equulizes the untrained defender with the veteran as- 
sailant. The population of Rome was essentially warlike, and there was no 
lack of arms. The two city legions formed the regular garrison of the capi- 
tal, numbering 10,000 men. 
years of age provided two additional legions and 1000 cavalry. 
thousand slaves who were willing to serve were enlisted and armed, and, 
besides these, a number of criminals and debtors were glad to purchase par- 
don by taking up arms in defence of the state. The pretor Marcellus was 
at Ostia with 10,000 men about to embark for Sicily. Thus, the force which 
could have been assembled to oppose Hannibal, four days after the arrival of 
the news of Cannw, amounted to— 











Ey SIND. cnnciindnebanensesendsbacdeon 10,000 
EAUY GE MARS... ccccccccecssesccsevessecscceses 11,000 
es POON CIR. cnccncneneencseancesdeoenss 12,000 
PUONNND MOURN TIOU... ceases cctccssencaveevess 10,000 

43,000 


Hannibal had 34,000 infantry. The distance from Cannw to Rome was, 
for the Carthaginian army encumbered with spoil, at least twelve days’ 
march ; and this distance excluded all possibility of a surprise, the hope 
of which could alone justify his marching upon Rome; for, notwithstand- 
ing > boast of Maharbal, his cavalry unsupported could do nothing against 

e city. 

“Tt is not possible that an assault on a city so strong in its walls and in 
the spirit of its defenders should have succeeded. For a regular siege Han- 
nibal’s force was insufficient, and he had no artillery ; he was, besides, not 
partial to sieges, the circumstances of which, to a great extent, neutralized 
the superiority of his genius. He must have carried with him the supplies 
he had accumulated for the subsistence of his foree, and when they should 
be consumed he would be destitute. Fresh Roman levies would gather 
on his rear, and before long his own army would become the besieged.” 

Primarily intended for the students at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, and written ‘expressly for the use of students of Milit 
History,” the little book is naturally more fitted for professional 
than popular perusal. There is in it, however, nothing merely 
technical—nothing but what is quite intelligible; especially to 
that growing class of historical readers who wish to understand 
the rationale of the wars they read about, and who study the art 
of war with the zeal and zest of intelligent amateurship. The 
utility of the Campaigns of Hannibal to the professional student 
is obvious; not the least of its uses being that it will open the 
mind to the universal character of the principles of war, and 
lessen the tendency to narrow the idea of every art to the man- 
ner in which we happen to see it practised. Its perusal will act 
ia similar way upon the amateur, and give him moreover clearer 
notions of the theory of war. 


WANDERKINGS IN THE LAND OF HAM.* 

Tux land of Egypt is “the land of Ham” of this volume, intro- 
duced by a journey from Paris to Marseilles, and a voyage to 
Alexandria in a French steamer. The ‘daughter of Japhet” is 
& young lady who accompanied her mother and invalid brother 
ia visit to Egypt for the health of the latter, and writes an 
ecount of the sights they saw, the adventures they experienced, 
and the impressions left during an ascent of the Nile to Philw, 
and the usual excursions in and around Cairo. Visits to Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Lisbon, on the return voyage, form the completion 
ofa trip which differs but little fromthe Oriental grand tour, 

with Constantinople and the Holy Land left out. 
Anything new in the way of information on a country that has 
been so thoroughly investigated as Egypt, is of course out of the 
uestion from a modern young lady who does not even seem to 
ve read up for the journey before making it. Neither are her 
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impressions of objects very vivid. One would think there could 
be few objects better fitted to awaken the descriptive powers than 
those vast Pyramids, obelisks, temples, and walls pictured with 
such strange memorials of the ES But the authoress of this 
work has conveyed but faintly the impressions which such scenes 
are calculated to excite. Unfamiliar with Wilkinson or Cham- 

ollion, she has not found it her vocation to decipher slabs of 

ieroglyphics, or to read the countenance of the stony Memnon, 
She trips lightly from temple to temple, honouring with a few 
careless glances Thebes, Karnak, Dendera, Philew. The temple of 
Karnak she considers best visited, like Melrose, by moonlight. 
Its ruins, however, suggest an interesting speculation, not alto- 
gether devoid of erigineliy. 

** We next entered the ancient hall where the senate of Osirtasen sa’ 
and no doubt planned the wondrous piles with which they have surround 
their forum. The sight of such magnificence must have increased their 
feelings of respect for their monarchs, whose zeal and piety showed itself 
by these unequalled monuments to the gods whom they revered. No doubt 
the spirit that prompted such undertakings must have heightened their elo- 
quence and animated their discussions, and who knows but these halls may 
have produced orators, such as Greece and Rome, in their palmiest days, 
might have emulated but never equalled !”” 

But it is but seldom that the narrative rises to this level of 
sublime historical conjecture. It is not often that the writer has 
given us so fair an opportunity of testing the soundness of her 
information, and depth of her insight into ancient history. What, 
after all, does she know of these much neglected Memphian 
orators? We trust we may be pardoned for saying, about as 
much as she does of their Greek and Roman competitors ; — 
to adorn a paragraph, in which two unknown quantities are ap 
balanced against each other. Such criticism is easily constructed, 

This volume will be unsatisfying to those who crave a finished 
picture, and we cannot describe it otherwise than as a slight 
pencil-sketch taken on the banks of the Nile. A few groups of 
Arabs, dotted about the foreground, impart vivacity to some fain t 
indications of ruins. If this be Egypt, it is Egypt “ through a 
glass, darkly.” Yet in spite of the tenuity of its materials, the 
book is not altogether unreadable, nor without a certain attrac- 
tion originating in its very deficiencies. The young lady cha- 
racteristics are visible throughout, sometimes for worse, some- 
times for better. The tourist receives implicitly the stories of 
guides, and dwells continually on the most trivial every-day 
matters, as if they possessed a perennial interest for the world of 
There are better things, however, in the book, 
Her feminine tastes render her observant of some things which 
many travellers might disregard. An Oriental bazaar is not a 
very new subject ; yet she contrives to give some freshness to its 
slighter particulars, as also to some other external traits of 
Oriental life and manners. Then the style is plain and unaf- 
fected ; there are no attempts at imposing upon the reader by an 
——— of knowledge; and this feeling, probably, accom- 
panied the tourist on her journey. The party seem to have made 
friends en route more quickly than English people generally do, 

During the sojourn at Cairo the writer visited more than one 
hareem. At Kourschid Pasha’s she was — not only 
with the chief lady, who was sister to Said Pasha, and so, pro- 
bably, was not married for beauty ; but with all the ladies high 
or low. The inspection was altogether more satisfactory at Ismail 
Pasha’s. 

‘The two princesses are Circassians. ‘They were bought as slaves when 
fourteen or fifteen years old. They are both under twenty, and one of 
them is very lovely. Large dark, soft, melting eyes, shaded by long black 
eyelashes, a well-formed nose and mouth, teeth of pearly whiteness, and an 
exquisite complexion perfectly realized all we had ever conceived of a 
Circassian beauty; the other princess was younger and her features were 
equally faultless, but she lacked the sparkling animation of the elder, 

ers was a sad though far from uncommon history. She had had two 
lovely children, and had lost them both in one night,—no rare occurrence 
ina Turkish hareem, but she had never recovered from the shock ; she is 
we were told, the favourite with Ismail, for the time being I suppose, but 
neither of the wives seems jealous of the other. 

‘‘ Sweetmeats, made by the ladies of the hareem, were first handed round, 
and pipes and coffee followed. We were surprised to find the pipes and coffee- 
cups foes handsome than those we had seen in Zenob Khanem’s hareem, 
everything else being on a much grander scale, The Comtesse de G. was 
so enchanted with everything she saw, that it was six o’clock before we 
eould persuade her it was time to come away. The music in this ha 
though deafening and discordant, was in tiniialy superior to any we had he 
in Egypt. There was a greater variety of musical instruments; there were 
three flat ‘kanoons,’ or dulcimers, more agreeable to look at than to listen 
to; they were made of veneered walnut wood, inlaid with mother of pearl ; 
there were also some ‘ ’oods,’ or lutes; this has been, for many centuries, 
the instrument most commonly used by the best Arab musicians. Its name, 
(the original signification of which is ‘ wood’) with the article ‘el’ pre- 
fixed to it, is the source whence are derived the terms /iwto in Italian, duth 
in French, /wte in English, &e.; there was also a hautboy, a tambourine, 
and a tarrabukka. 

“Four girls about ten years of age, and another about six dressed like a 
boy in scarlet clothes, were made to dance for at least two hours. I thought 
the poor children would have dropped from exhaustion, for it requires no 
small degree of physical force to keep up the shaking of the limbs which 
seems to constitute the chief part of an Eastern dance. Their last per- 
formance was to turn over and over on their hands like a wheel, the one 
dressed as a boy going head over heels. These latter evolutions delighted 
the princesses very much. Many of the slaves were old and ugly, and 
among the younger there was only one who had the least pretensions to 
good looks, and she in consequence enjoyed a share of Ismail Pasha’s affec- 
tions. 

“The elder princess was most affable and unaffected. She sent out one 
of the slaves to put on a habarah for our amusement, and we were allowed to 
examine it ; it is a clumsy inconvenient dress made of some dark-coloured 
silk, generally black, and is always worn out of doors ; it is very full, and 
when its wearer is seen on the top of a donkey it has been not inaptly com- 


pared toa balloon. The lady who had been desired to gratify our 
pretended to have arrived on a visit, and, being introduced to =a 
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who we were, and after a few compliments and salams took herself off. 
The princess was delighted with this little charade; it no doubt afforded 
her conversation for a week afterwards.” 


ANNALS OF WINDSOR BY TIGHE AND DAVIS." 

A VERY painstaking and elaborate archeological work, although 
relating to a place ‘‘ at once the monarch’s and the Muses’ seat,” 
cannot be so attractive as many books that appeal more di- 
rectly to the general re athies of mankind. The “ Annals of 
Windsor” by Messrs. Tighe and Davis, however, possesses greater 
attraction than might have been expected from a subject which is 
really topographical history, with its trivial facts of temporary 
or local consequence, its minute details of ancient fashions, by- 
gone acts, or business particulars. A great part of this interest 
arises beyond all doubt from the greatness of the events and per- 
sons connected with the place. Originally founded by the Con- 
queror as a fortress, extended and beautified by the third Edward 
till the castle became a palace, and the occasional or frequent resi- 
dence of almost every other sovereign, Windsor was the scene of 
many actions and councils involving important political conse- 
quences, or of “ high triumphs” and courtly pageants which 
raised as much emotion in many hearts as graver matters. Then 
poets have been connected with Windsor or resided there, Chaucer 
as surveyor, James the First of Scotland, Surrey ; and Denham, 
Waller, and Pope lived, if not at Windsor, yet in the immediate 
neighbourhood—though it is only the three first named that our 
authors notice other than passingly, probably because they rarely 
travel out of the records. Indeed, the records, including the 
chronicles and the municipal as well as the more national docu- 
ments really form a feature of the book, continually impressing 
upon the reader the extent and value of our muniments. By 
charters, grants, and similar writings, we are carried back even 
to the Anglo-Saxon period, the usages, feelings, and opinions of 
those ancient times being frequently indicated. With the Nor- 
mans the records increase in number; as time rolls on, under the 
Plantagenets, they multiply so greatly, and are kept where ac- 
counts are in question, with such business-like particularity that 
not only the nature of the things but the details of the cost are 
fully presented, and the reader can follow the extension of a 
building, the charges and provisions of an entertainment, or the 
materials and cost of a dress from that of royalty downward. In 
the fifth year of Henry the Eighth, the borough accounts com- 
mence, the municipal as well as royal disbursements appearing 
thenceforth. As the documents multiply in number, we do not 
know that they increase in interest. The compilers, however, 
adopt a stricter principle of selection as they approach the age of 
much printing as well as writing, though this strictness might 





advantageously have been carried to a greater extent. 

Other authorities exist besides records, or documents of the na- 
ture of records, in the old chroniclers. Some of their narratives 
may be doubtful, and some legendary ; as the tradition which | 
ascribes the foundation of Windsor to King Arthur. Yet they | 
contain probable facts and always exhibit the opinions of the age, | 
when the chronicles were composed. A similar remark may be | 
applied to the early ballads or tales that make Windsor the scene | 
of their story. 

Windsor, however, is not the only subject of the book. Some 
account of Eton is also given, as well as that of several places in 
the vicinity. Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor claims a whole chap- 
ter to itself for illustrations, and curious enough several of them 
are, though the mode of research and of exposition is somewhat 
ponderous. If the supposed piratical edition of the drama in 1602 
approached correctness, there seems to be little doubt that Shak- 
om executed his first design with but slender local knowledge. 

is he afterwards acquired, as appears not only by the exactness 
of his local details, but by other tests. Our authors discover the 
sign of the Garter, and fix the site of the hostel; they think 
they can identify biographically the very man who was mine 
host. They certainly prove that the names of Ford and Page 
were known at Windsor in the poet’s time; for although Page is 
not found till 1623, yet as the name occurs in connexion with 
burial, the inference that there were people about Windsor bear- 
ing the name before that date is obvious enough. 

**On examining the parish-registers of Windsor, we find among the 
christenings in January 1597-’8 the name of ‘ Elizabeth fforde’; and in 
December following, ‘ Margaret fforde.’ In November 1600, there is the 
burial of ‘ Henry fforde.’ 

**The churchwardens’ accounts now in existence commence with the 
year 1616; and among the sums received for burials in that year is two 
shillings for the burial of ‘John fford.’ In 1619 there is the sum of one 
shilling received for the burial of ‘Henry Ford’; and the name occurs in 
subsequent years. 

** Nor are other names of the characters in the play altogether wanting. 
The name of Page, although not to be found in the registers at the close of 
the sixteenth century, is met with in 1623. The churchwardens’ accounts 
for that year contain the names of Ford and Page, fees being entered for the 
burials of ‘ Richard Page,’ and ‘ Anne Ford.’ ” 

The first mention of the present town of Windsor is under 
Henry the First, but o/d Windsor existed in Saxon times, and 
was the subject of a grant by Edward the Confessor. The Con- 
queror took old Windsor as his own estate, and here are some 
particulars of its lands and inhabitants from Domesday. 

‘* The arable land in the king’s demesne was one carucate, originally sig- 
nifying as much arable as could be managed with one plough and the beasts 
belonging thereto in a year; having meadow, pasture, and houses for the 
householders, and cattle belonging to it. The precise quantity probably 
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differed according to the nature of the soil, or the custom of the country. It 
— to have approached in quantity to a hide, the carucate being a term 
of Norman introduction, the hide a Saxon division. 

‘There were twenty-two villans,( i. e. holders of small portions of land at 
the will of their lord, rendering personal services to him, who might dis- 
possess them whenever he pleased,) and two bordarii, or cottagers, who were 
of a less servile condition than the villans, holding their bord, or cotta 
and small parcel of land, on condition of supplying the lord with poultry an 
eggs, and other small provisions, but their condition probably differing on 
different manors ; and one servus (who is supposed to have been a villan) 
receiving wages instead of land, at the discretion of the lord. 

‘“‘ The villeins and bordarii had ten ploughs. Attached to the carucate, or 

lough-land, was a fishery, yielding a rent of six shillings and eightpence, 
There were forty acres of meadow-land and wood-land, for pannage in which, 
or the privilege of running and feeding hogs in it, en be os were annually 
rendered to the lord. There was another wood, not subject to pannage, but 
fenced in, to secure the growth of the timber. 

“In the manor were ninety-five houses. These probably formed the 
village or town of Old Windsor, and were in the immediate vicinity of the 
old palace or king’s residence, which was situated there, as already stated, 
in Edward the Confessor’s reign. Of these houses, twenty-six were free 
from the payment of gadel, or tax, to the king. The others paid thirty 
shillings. * ® bd 

‘The value of the manor in Edward the Confessor’s reign was fifteen 
pounds, but afterwards reduced to seven pounds; but at the time of the sur- 
vey was again estimated at fifteen pounds. 

‘* This was the state of Old Windsor at the time of the survey. There is 
no trace of the existence of the town of New Windsor at that time.” 

There was a vineyard at Windsor Castle certainly by the reign 
of Henry the Second, and wine was both made and sold. No 
light is thrown upon the great points of this disputed subject, 
the kind and quality of the wine, the “dura ilia” and palates of 
the drinkers. 

‘* Among the appendages to the Castle at this period was the vineyard, 
The pay of the vintager and the expense of gathering the grapes, are among 
the regular annual charges relating to Windsor on the Pipe Rolls, from the 
commencement of the series in 1155. Lambarde says that in the Records 
‘it moreover appearethe that ms hathe bene payed of wyne pressed out of 
grapes that grewe in the Little Parke theare, to the abbot of Waltham, 
which was parson bothe of the Old and New Wyndsore, and that accompts 
have bene made of the charges of plauting the vines that grewe in the saide 
parke, as also of making the wynes, whearof somme partes weare spent in 
the householde, and somme solde for the kinges profite.”’ Stow gives a simi- 
lar account. He says that in the Records of the Honor Court of Windsor 
Castle, held in the outer Gatehouse, ‘‘ is to be seene the yeerely account of 
the charges of the planting of the vines that in the time of K. Richard the 
Second grew in great plenty within ye Litle Parke, as also of the making of 
the wine it selfe.’ 

Richard the Third, in the first year of his reign, granted to John Piers the 
‘ office of Master of our Vyneyarde or Vynes nigh unto our Castell of Wynd- 
sore, and otherwise called the office of Keeper of our Gardyne called the 
Vyneyarde nigh unto our said Castell, to have and occupie the same office, 
by him or his deputie sufficient, for terme of his lyff, with the wages and 
fees of vi.d. by the day.’ ” 

Small things mark character as well as large. The exact, per- 
haps rigorous nature of Edward the First’s mind is shown by 
his preecedings immediately on his accession. 

‘** Vigorous measures appear to have been adopted to improve the royal 
property in the vicinity of the castle. All the enclosures made in the forest 
in previous reigns, and let at will, were ordered to be got in without delay, 
onl cultivated and sown. The lands let by deed were ordered to be exam- 
ined and measured, and any excess taken in hand; waste spots were also 
ordered to be reduced into cultivation. ([Originalia, Ro. 21.] A few years 
later the constable was directed, with the assistance of the verderers and fo- 


| resters, to sell the old dead oak-trees, [‘robora folia non portantia,’] in the 


forest, as well without as within the park of Windsor, and also to sell the 
grove of alders and other trees in the park. [Originalia, 8 Edw. I, Ro. 13.] 
. * + * * . 


“The inquisitors under the special commission, issued under the Great 
Seal, in the second year of the reign of Edward the First, (A.p. 1273,) made 
the following return relative to Windsor. 

*** Borough of Windsor. 

** ©Of the farms of the hundred, &c. 

**¢They say that Geoffry de Picheford holds the borough of Windsor, 
with the manor of Old Windsor, to farm, for twenty-five pounds, and it is 
worth thirty pounds per annum. 

‘* Of antient suits and other things withdrawn from the lord the king: 

‘« «They say that the men of the townships of Over Hucham [Hitcham,] 
Dorney, Chalvey, Boveney, Burnham, and the town of Beckenesfend, [ Bea- 
constield ?] in the county of Bucks, are always accustomed to give toll at 
Windsor of all their merchandise, and all which are withdrawn by the King 
of Almaigne [the king’s uncle, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, titular Emperor 
of Germany,] and William Pasket his bailiff, and the Earl of Cornwall con- 
tinues all these things to the present time. * * * * Item, the lord the 
king is accustomed to take in Windesor of tenements formerly of Jordan 
Clot, Anastasius de Windesor, Walter the Clerk, Roger Vintdeners, and 
Roger le Brus, suit of court, toll, tallage, pannage, and every royalty, all 
which are withheld by the Prior of Merton for twenty-five years past, to 
the yearly damage of the king of half a mark and more. 

** “Of those, besides the king, who claim to have return or estreat of writs, 


cc. : 

‘* *They say that the Prior of Merton has of late assize of bread and ale, 
and tasters of ale in the said borough, and holds pleas of xameo retito, and 
claims to have the right of trying thieves, but they know not by what war- 
rant. Item, the Abbess of Burnham has raised a certain market at Beken- 
feld for sixteen years, they know not by what warrant. Item, that the said 
_—— has raised another market at Burnham, in prejudice of the lord the 
<ing and of the market of Windesore.’ ”’ 

The report of Royal commissioners touching the King’s damage 
of ‘‘half a mark and more,” is rather evidence of the exactitude 
of our ancestors than of the royal penuriousness. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to form a judgment on the value of money in 
ancient times compared with the present day. The difference of 
metal in the particular coin is easily ascertained, but the question 
of the value of silver, at any particular time compared with other 
periods is not very easy to determine. The effect of supply on 
the price of commodities, the same principle a _— the paucity 
of skilled labour, and the different modes of living and of ex- 
penditure further complicate the question. If we take the value 
of money during the reign of John at fifteen times its present 
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rate, which is a common estimate, “ halfa mark and more” might 
amount to six or seven pounds, which a Commissioner would not 
omit now, especially where a question of title is involved. 
Materials for considering this question of value often turn up, 
but seldom unattended with difficulties. Thus there seems at 
first a strange discrepancy in these payments by John’s son and 
successor. - 

«Some idea of the military defence of the castle may be formed from an | 
order of this year for the payment monthly, during the king’s pleasure, to | 
Bernard de Savoy, of 24/. 14s. 8d., ‘for the use of four knights in our afore- 
said castle, each of them taking nee day ; and for the use of eleven sol- 
diers there, each of them taking 9d. per day; and for the use of seven 
watchers there, each of them taking 2d. per day ; and for the use of Burnell, 





the nter, and certain cross-bowmen, each of whom takes 6d. per day.’ 

Also, the treasurer was ordered to pay to the same Barnard, ‘ for the use of | 

the aforesaid seven watchers, 70s., to wit, to each of them 10s., for their sti- 
ds for one year.’ A few days later another order occurs, for paying 12d. 

r day, arrears of wages, to ‘our ten soldiers dwelling in Windsor Castle.’ 

e constable was also paid 40s. ‘ for the livery of Geoffrey de Laundele, our | 
servant dwelling in our castle of Windsor, who receives daily 73d.’ There 
js an order of an earlier date for payment of 7/., the wages of six servants 
and one bowman, for twenty days, at 12d. each.” 

Half-a-crown a day for watchers, and seven and sixpence for 
carpenters, is not extraordinary either as absolute or propor- 
tionate wages; for artisans were very much scarcer then than 
now. Ninepence and a shilling a day, equivalent on the before 
mentioned supposition to eleven and threepence, and fifteen 
shillings, looks an enormous pay for soldiers according to our 
present practice ; but the man-at-arms was a very superior 
person to the rank and file of these days, and possibly had in 
some respects ‘‘to find himself.” Thirty shillings a day for a 
knight was not a very great deal more that a man of equivalent 
standing might receive under our modern system. sr 
the whole question of value is a puzzle, and those who wish to 
try and solve it will find in these volumes many materials for 
the purpose. 

ward the First was often engaged in wars, but he can 
searcely be called a warlike prince in a Homeric or chivalrous 
sense. He did not fight for fighting’s sake, but for some 
substantial political purpose, as the annexation of Wales and 
Scotland. ‘Lhis characteristic arg induced him when he 
gave a tournament in Windsor Park to have what was called a | 
“peaceable joust,” apparently not differing very much from what | 
an “ enterprising manager” might get up now. The information | 
comes down to us in a tailor’s bill. 

“ Articles were purchased in England and Paris by the hands of Adinett 
the tailor, whose account is still preserved. 

“Armour was provided for all the knights. It appears to have been of | 
leather gilt; and various sums, from 7s. to 25s., were paid for making and 
gilding each suit to the three persons employed, Cosmo the tailor, Salvag’ | 
the tailor, and Reymunde de Burdieus, At the end of this item of the ac- 
count, there is a memorandum, stating that each suit of armour consisted of | 
a tunic, a surcoat, a pair of ailettes, (appendages to the shoulders,) a crest, a 
shield, a helmet of leather, and a sword of * balon,’ supposed to be a sword 
wrapped round with woollen list or cloth, for the purpose of blunting its 





ge. 

“The sum of three shillings was paid for the carriage of the armour from 
London. 

“The shiclds were of wood, and provided by Stephen the joiner, at 5d. 
each. Peter the furbisher provided the thirty-eight swords, made of balon | 
and parchment, at 7d. a piece, and was paid 25s. for silvering them, and 
3s. 6d. for gilding the pomels and hilts with pure gold. Ralph de la Hay 
received 12s. for gilding with pure gold twelve helmets for the knights of 
the highest rank; and for silvering the remainder, 17s. 4¢., being after the | 
rate of 8d. each. Milo the currier furnished thirty-eight head-pieces of 
leather, resembling horses’ heads, at 2s. each; and thirty-eight pair of little | 
wings of leather, at 8¢. the pair. Richard Paternoster provided eight hun- | 
dred little bells, sixteen skins for making bridles, and half a horse’s skin for 
eruppers, and twelve dozen silken cords for tying on the ailettes. Seventy- 
six calf-skins provided for making the crests. The articles provided in 
England amounted to 80/. lls. 8¢. Those procured from Paris consisted | 
chiefly of furs, of various kinds, for the use of the royal family, the king’s 
couch, the queen's mantle, &c., amounting in the whole to 608/, 18s, 6d. of 
Paris money.”’ 

Quarrels and litigations, however culpable in the abstract, have 
certainly furnished occasion for recording many things relating 
to manners aud character that would not otherwise have been 
preserved. The poor Knights of Windsor were frequently con- 
tending with the clergy upon various points. An inquiry they 
were the means of getting up, by the Chancellor of England at 
the beginning of Richard the Second’s reign, reflected no great 
credit on either party. 

“The Chancellor went in person to Windsor, and examined the dean, 
canons, and vicars, and also certain of the military knights and elders; and 
made a report of the existing abuses. 

“The fines imposed on the knights for not attending the chapel were 
pocketed by the dean, and disposed of at his pleasure; and he dealt in the 
same way with the gifts and bounties of lords and noblemen, made to the 
chapel and college, to the exclusion of the knights. He also a the sala- 
ries of the vicars too long in his hands, and also appropriated to his own use | 
the dues of the vacant vicars’ stalls. The church of ‘ Fokkesaire,’ appro- | 
poe to the college, had been let to farm to Thomas Tuppeleye, a layman, 

for his life, he living with his wife and family in the rectory-house. The 
gift of 200/. by William of Wykeham was wholly lost, no one receiving the 
interest or knowing what had become of the principal. 

“In addition to the licentious conduct ef Thomas Tawne and John Bre- 
ton, two of the elder knights, it appeared that Breton was insolent in his 
manner, late in going to the chapel, and too hasty in leaving it, and when 
he knelt at prayers he immediately went to sleep, so that he could bescarcely 
roused to receive the sacrament at the altar. 

_ “Edmund Clove, one of the canons, was profligate and irreverent, talk- 
ing scandal to laymen at mass time and other hours. John Loryng, another 
canon, neglected his attendance at chapel, and was devoted to hunting and 

g. John Chicester, a vicar, was convicted of adultery. The canons 
generally slurred over their duties, attending only one hour daily in the 
chapel, and walking off the moment they received their daily pay. 

“Tt cngueed that the dean had converted the college close into a kitchen- 
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“It is superfluous to say that the dean, in addition to his own lax con- 
duct, was reported to have exercised no vigilance in checking and correcting 
> misconduct of those under him, so that the canons paid no respect to his 
office. 

**The Chancellor took steps to reform these various abuses.”’ 

These extracts give a notion of the book to no later a period 
than the latter half of the fourteenth century, and they are of a 
scanty nature. Many points we have left altogether untouched. 
Even Magna Charta is unnoticed, though during the encampment 
of the Barons at Runnimede John resided at Windsor, gomg to 
conference in the morning and coming back at night. Nor have 
we introduced any reference to the story of the Order of the Garter ; 
though, whatever other doubts may attach to it, there is no doubt 
that Windsor was the place of its inception and completion, With 
advancing civilization materials increase; but as already inti- 
mated, often without much increase of interest, though showing 
greater variety and more colour, especially when we reach the 
ages of letter-writing and printed books. The matter throughout 
reflects the manners and characteristics of the age. The book, 
however, is rather remarkable for its store of materials than for 
its artistical workmanship. 

The ample volumes are handsomely “ got up” and copiously 
illustrated by plates from rare original drawings, with numerous 
wood-cuts interspersed through the text. 


’ 





ANASTASIA,* 
Tuts elaborate “ poem” belongs to that school of which Browning 
is longo intervallo the head, and Bailey and Sidney Dobell the 
only members likely to remain distinguished; though now and 
then a disciple may turn up, as in the case before us. In their 
more distinctive, that is their longer pieces, there is upon the 
whole rather poctical spirit than poetry, more of singularity than 
art. Passages may be occasionally found in these writers where 
lofty thoughts are embodied in rich and vigorous though seldom 
we think in very musical verse. Generally speaking their ideas 
are adumbrated rather than expressed; or the sentiments 
themselves are so vague and mystical, that being dim in their 
author’s mind, they are of necessity obscure to the reader, The 
better parts being excepted, there is a constant fluctuation between 
fustian and baldness. Ideas, which so far as the reader can 
comprehend them do not seem very remarkable, are unnaturally 
swollen. This turgidity is varied occasionally by an attempt at 
simplicity, which is as often prosaic as plain. The more peculiar 
qualities in the writer before us are greater clearness of meaning 
throughout, but with the usual inflation of the school, and a 
strange disproportion between the matter and the purpose, the 
means and the end. He intends to soar into the heaven of 
heavens, but he cannot rise above the flats of earth. His person- 
ages move in the upper regions of the empyrean, but hisstyle gropes 
for words as it were in a grovelling manner upon the earth, 

The object of Anastasia, so far as we can fathom it, is to 
exhibit the beneficial influences of affliction upon the character of 
man: that is to say, after the manner of the spasmodic school to 
exhibit a truism transcendentally. This is effected, or at least 
attempted, by following the mental course of a bereaved hus- 
band through angry defiance, scepticism, repining, and a good 
deal of metaphysical discussion, till he is at last, very properly, 
“converted” to Christianity, though it is not very istinotly 
unfolded how the blaspheming semi-maniac of the first page is 
developed into the comfortable Christian who dies respectably in 
the last. 

The opening scene introduces the hero Alexis over the grave of 
his Isaura—who receives in heaven as it afterwards appears the 
name ef Anastasia, Distracted with grief, and with anger 
against heaven, he pours forth his trouble, and his sense of the 


| Providential mismanagement of affairs, not a little in King Cam- 


byses’ vein, Other scenes succeed which exhibit him under 
various circumstances. Alexis is shown in a college ; where the 
narrow and unreasoning dogmatism of a divine does little for the 
consolation of his grief, or the growth of his religious conviction. 
‘“‘ Alexis in his library” reaps little more benefit from his books 
in solving the doubts which beset him, than did Goethe’s Doctor 
Faustus from his studies. ‘In the world” Alexis meets with 
suffering, commonplace qualities, conventional hypocrisies, much 
pretended and a little real virtue; his experiences a em- 
bodied in the form of incidents, sketches, or stories. The clergy- 
man and services of a village-church appear to give Alexis the first 
turn towards a true religious feeling ; but as already observed the 
steps by which he is led from defiant or reasoning scepticism to 
humble piety are merely indicated to the reader in the principal 
stages. The conversion is consummated by the appearance of 
Isaura in a vision, and the poem closes with the death of Alexis. 
** Farewell, my friends ! 

Physician, vainly skilful, fare thee well! 

Physician of my soul, with skill as great, 

And more success, farewell! Dear family! 

This business has been tedious—you're worn out 

With nursing the poor invalid you loved, 

I’ve suffered much, and long—but my release, 

And yours, iscome. For me, I pass away 

By the appointed gate. For you remains 

Some grief, then duty, the sad offices 

Performed as needful,—action, patience, prayer. 

To live, the usual chequered life. Some joy, 

Some tribulation. Wrestlings with your lot. 

A hope, and struggle, and a hope again. 

And then, to follow by the common road 

To your rest too, 


* Anastasia, A Poem. Published by Longmans and Co. 
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Grieve not too sore, O hearts 
Knitted with mine! In spite of all your tears, 
I scarce can keep the exulting spirit down, 
Already pluming its immortal wings 
For the great flight.—As, in her dying hour, 
To whom belonged this little lock of hair, 
Our anguish, as we bent above her bed, 
Saw itself, like some sad flower o’er a stream, 
Reflected in a mirror of great joy. 
—Alas! I sink—I stretch my trembling hand 
To Him who walks these waters—Jesus—help— 
Save, or I perish 
ANASTASIA, IN THE AIR. 
To thy throne, my husband! 
FRAGMENT OF THE HYMN OF HEAVEN, 
Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors—— 
ALEXIS, IN DEATH. 

Perfect day-——- ——” 

Had the author possessed more qualifications for his task—had 

his experience been wider, his mind profounder, his genius more 
tical, the scheme with more artistical handling would have 
n well enough adapted to the working out of his apparent ob- 
ject. We can conceive of a fine poem being written upon the 
spiritual regeneration and final redemption of an individual soul 
assed by speculative scepticism, and perplexed and con- 
founded by the apparently pathless maze of infinitely varied 
terrestrial life. But it is obviously one which exacts the very 
highest power, and to avoid tedium or mere rampant metaphysics 
it should have a large admixture of the dramatic. But perhaps the 
idea and purpose of such a poem have been fulfilled once for all 
in Faust. At any rate a man should think twice before he takes 
up the thought as a basis for along poem. And certainly, any 
one who, like our author, thinks quite as much of words and 
rases as of spiritual struggles, is plainly not strong enough 
in the wing for so majestic a flight. 

The whole execution of the poem indicates incoherence of mind, 
The mundane part of it alternates in a very painful scene- 
shifting style with the heavenly. The reader passes from 
“ Alexis among the Graves” to ‘‘ Isaura in Heaven,” where her 
husband sees her among the beatified and the angels. The ac- 
tion or meditation, or lucubration, or whatever it may be, (for it 
does not come under any very precise known category of human 
being or doing,) is continually taking place in heaven. The purpose 
of the poem scems consequently marred at starting. If a man is 
aye | taken up in spirit to heaven, he certainly does not stand 
in need of human arguments or human circumstances to convince 
him of that which he knows already by direct revelation. But 
we should conceive the state of mind of a man who cannot be- 
lieve what he sees to be very congenial to our author. 

Considered merely as a poem Anastasia displays a crude ill-re- 
gulated power, with some few passages of nature and truth, but 
on the whole it is an ambitious abortion. The apparently earthly 
purpose is overlaid by all the scenes in heaven, while the earthly 
motive of action as presented by the author seems too special and 
narrow for the eee object built upon it—death is too common an 
affliction to induce among men in general the intensity of fecling 
that distinguishes Alexis. The book—dealing with the abnormal 
passions of a scareely possible man, is but a mockery as an assistance 
to belief and salvation of ordinary mankind. And if not a help 
to men in general, books, whether in prose or verse, written with 
such a purpose are likely to be a nuisance or hindrance. If people 
can’t follow the example of an “ Alexis” it really is of little conse- 
quence how Je was saved. This biographical objection, however, 
is a critical one, and might have been got over, had the writer pos- 
sessed suflicient genius to render the peculiar general, and to 
throw more of substance into his work and poetical fire into his 
delineations. In Anastasia even the best parts are little more 
than common matter put into an extravagant form of supposed 
poetical expression. The college divine, the worldly incidents 
and sketches, the sceptical arguments, the remarks on books are 
all of an every day kind. We mect their counterparts every- 
where in tales, in novels, in the periodical press, only the form is 
different. The majority write in honest prose. 
Anastasia in very blank verse. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 
Poets and Poetry of Germany. Biographical and Critical Notices. By Madame 
L. Davésiés de Pontés, Translator of ** Remont,” &e. In two volumes. 
The Web of Life. By Allan Park Paton. 





The approach of May has hada more than wonted effect upon the poets, 
no less than eight books of verses being on the table. The most am- 
bitious in point of subject, though probably not the most generally plea- 


The author of 





The Indian Religions ; or the Results of the Mysterious Buddhism, By 
an Indian Missionary.—The modest author of this book undertakes “ to 
say that there are not five Buddhists—that is, men who understand the 
religion and can appreciate its sublime and mysterious grounds—in the 
whole United Kingdom.” If by Buddhism is understood his own crack- 
brained theories, there is probably only one man so accomplished. That 
the religion of Buddhism originated in an attempt to reform Brahminism 
is generally held now, though some conceive that it was the origin of 
Brahminism, notwithstanding that while caste is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the followers of Brahma, the Buddhist is as much opposed 
to the idea of different natures in mankind as Christianity itself.* The 
“‘ Indian Missionary” maintains that Buddhism “ undoubtedly was the 
origin of the modern Brahminical religion,” but afterwards admits that 
“ Buddhism rejects the division into castes,” 

These discrepancies are, however, of little moment to the main pur- 
pose of the author, which is to cry up the two Eastern faiths. Buddhism, 
he holds, is essentially the doctrine that nothing can be known; that 
matter is non-existent, the world, as Mr. Thomas Moore sings, 

** All a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ”’ ; 
and that only the gifted, with himself at their head, can comprehend itg 
doctrines. 

“* The subject of Buddhism is the obscurest in the whole round of learned 
inquisition. This old, and (beyond all measure) the broadest and the su- 
blimest basis of all the religions of the East—this ancient, and really philo- 
sophical belief—demands a capacity to grasp abstractions before its principles 
can be understood.” 

Yet is Brahminism a good thing too, on account of the caste distinction 


| which nature makes among mankind; for certainly some races are su- 





perior to others, and as certainly that which goes into the mouth may 
defile us. 

‘Creatures are of that they eat. Aliment becomes body ; becomes as much 
soul as that circumstantial and eliminated soul can admit. We are of our 
food, elaborated by the secret magnetic laws of nature; which, out of food, 
precipitates body, and, out of body, extols mind—or all that we can know as 
mind. The higher animals, in instinctive self-maintenance, scorn and 
abominate the offal which is the appropriate and natural producer and soul- 
maker—so to speak—of the baser creatures. Which are degenerate, even 
from ‘ dead dirt,’ in being further accursed and convict ‘ in life.’ Living 
and walking corruption, affirmative and risen up, defiant, against the 
eternal Matterless—the One Rest; unformed; knowing neither Space, nor 
Time, nor Being.” 

There is more of a similar kind, and also upon various other topics, 
including the 7imes newspaper ; but this is enough to indicate the nature 
of the book for those who may like it. 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modern Heroes. By C. D. Yonge, Au- 
thor of a “‘ History of England,” &c.—The ancient heroes whose lives 
are compared with those of modern times by Mr. Yonge, are Epaminon- 
das with Gustavus Adolphus, Philip of Macedon with Frederick the 
Great. As the facts in each biographical sketch are derived from well- 
known sources, the “parallel” constitutes the novel feature of the book, 
though we do not think it the most valuable. The respective resem- 
blances are generally too slight to permit of that felicity of comparison 
which at once strikes by its force and aptness. The best parallel is, that 
both Epaminondas and Gustavus discovered a new principle in war. 
The biographical notices are all very good, and well adapted for the 
youthful or general reader. By bringing the facts of the lives together, 
more unity and effect is produced than when they are spread over his- 
torical biographies or history itself. The facts are narrated in a style 
and accompanied by remarks which possess the critical and moral spirit 
of the present day. 

The Common Objects of the Country. By the Reverend J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F L.S., Author of the “ Illustrated Natural History,” &c.—Notices 
of some of the most common animals, reptiles, and insects to be found in 
this country, generally drawn from Mr. Wood’s own observations on the 
creatures in a state of nature, or while in confinement and as pets. We 
have anecdotes of bats, ficld-mice, water-rats—which, however, are not 
rats—lizards, snakes, ewts, and some other animantia of these classes, as 
well as of a great number of insects. With the description of form, 
habits, and individual disposition that the notices contain, are mingled 
accounts of some curious popular prejudices old as well as existing, and 
some reflections that might have been spared. The volume is fully 
illustrated ; every object described by the pen is represented by the 
pencil, either by wood-cuts or plates printed in colours. 

Christian Gellert, and other Sketches. By Berthold Auerbach, Author 
of “Tales of the Village,” &c.—A handsome volume translated from the 
German by arrangement with the author, and exhibiting the same lite- 
rary skill and the same accurate representation of German life as his 
previous works; but scarcely, we think, so much of a poetical spirit or of 
a fresh country feeling; ‘Christian Gellert” is an illustrative sketch 
of an amiable life and character grounded upon what may be called two 
or three anecdotes. ‘The Stepmother” is a story representative of 
German middle-class town-life, with much of the national honesty and 


| good feeling, dashed by a little of that taste for domestic details which 


| according to English notions rather lowers the interest of fiction. 


sing, is a Latin monkish poem on the life of a Saint Franco rendered into | 


English verse and accompanied with some curious commentary though 


not exactly in the annotation form. The others are arranged in the order | 


of probable merit and elevation of style so far as a cursory examination 
permits us to judge or rather infer. On one thing, however, we can 
speak with certainty that ‘The Dead Swallow,” by Thomas Miller, in 
“Birds, Bees, and Blossoms,” is one of the best things he ever did. 
The Life of Blessed Franco, extracted and Englished from a verie Anciente 
Chronicle of the Monastery of Villare in Brabant, with Preface and Appendix. 
By Ven. Arthur Rowen, D.D., Archdeacon of Ardfert. 
Miscellaneous Poems. By the Rev. John Mitford. 
The Sir Legends of King Goldenstar. By the late Anna Bradstreet 
Birds, Bees, and Blossoms. Original Poems for Children. By Thomas Miller, 
Author of ** Our Old Town,” &c. Illustrated by Birket Foster, 
Palestine Revisited, and other Poems. By T. Mitchell, M.A. 
The Christiad, and other Poems. By T. N. Beasley, Author of “ The Abbey.” 
Age of Lead, a Satire, (delivered under the similitude of a dream.) “In 
two books. By Adolphus Pasquin. With an Introduction by the Rev, 
George Gilfillan, Author of * Christianity and eur Era,” &e. 





The 
notes from the ** Memorandum Book of a Pastor” consist of single inci- 
dents with some moral lesson, or of reflections. 

In point of demand Macaulay’s sixth volume of his popular edition of 
the ** History of England” will probably take the pas, but as regards novelty 
Thackeray’s “ English Humourists” included by Messrs. Smith and Elder 
in their “* Cheap Series of Standard and Original Works,” is the most re- 
markable reprint of the week. Messrs. Longman have issued a fourth vo- 
lume of the uniform edition of tales by the author of Amy Herbert ; and not 
the least interesting story of the series. Mr. Edgar’s “ Heroes of Eng- 
land” reappears with new lives, including heroic men who have died like 
Havelock, or emerged into fame like Fenwick Williams, since the origi 
publication. Messrs. Blackwood send out an Italian story of the six- 
teenth century in their sixpenny “ Tales from Dlackwood.’ Mr. Kemp 
has been induced by success to issue his second edition of ‘* How to Lay 
Out a Garden” in‘a more decorative style. The humorous and sensible 
letters on the Indian question reprinted from Blackwood will repay pe- 
rusal 

* The best and briefest argument on this question, but applied to Christian pur- 
poses, will be found in The Religions of the World, by Frederick Maurice. 
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The History of England from the Accession of James the Second, By Lord 

Macaulay. Volume VI. 

The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. A Series of Lectures, 
delivered in England, Scotland, and the United States of America, By W. 
M. Thackeray, Esq., Author of ** The Virginians,” &c. 

The Experience of Life. By the Author of ** Amy Herbert.” New edition. 

The Heroes of England: Stories of the Lives of England’s Warriors by Land 
and Sea. Edited by John G. Edgar, Author of **The Boyhood of Great 
Men,” &c. 

Colonna the Painter. (Tales from “ Blackwood.”) ; 

How to Lay Out a Garden: intended as a general Guide in choosing, forming, 
or improving an Estate, (from a quarter of an acre to a hundred acres in 
extent,) with reference to both design and execution. By Edward Kemp, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. Second edition: greatly enlarged, 
and Illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and 


Garden Objects. 
The Familiar Epistles of Mr. John Company to Mr. John Bull, 


with additions, from ‘* Black wood’s Magazine.” 


Ohe Theatres. 

No dramatic novelty has been produced during the week. King Lear, 
at the Princess’s, remains the principal theatrical attraction, and much 
as doctors differ in ordinary cases, we find nothing but unqualified ap- 
probation bestowed on this last “ revival.” The only tangible objection 
that has been made to Mr. Kean’s acting is a deficiency in physical 
force, and as the peculiarities that have given rise to the objection have 
been purposely assumed by the actor to realize the idea of senility, asso- 
ciated with Lear’s confession that his years number fourscore years and 
upwards, the adverse critic may be answered by a reference to the text. 

e modesty of the decorations, too, has its practical use in silencing the 
hostile voices that have inveighed for years against the transformation of 
the stage into an archwological museum. Although a zealous antiqua- 
rian, Mr. Charles Kean has put a curb on his natural predilections, and 
with a becoming self-confidence has resolved to be more important than 
his own accessories. 


(Reprinted, 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 
The Don Juan of Moliére has been revived at the Théatre Francais, 
with M. Bressant as the libertine, and M. Regnier as Sganarelle,—the 





Government guarantee for 200,000/. to relieve the Land Fund from the 
New Zealand Company’s debt, if the larger sum, required to relieve the 
Land Fund also from the liability for the purchase of Native lands, had 
been refused. 

Such an impression would be contrary to the fact. The Resolutions 
passed by the New Zealand Legislature distinctly require, that provision 
shall be made simultaneously for the discharge of the Land Fund from both 
liabilities. 

A Resolution, proposed by Mr. FitzHerbert of Wellington, on the 2d of 
July 1856, accepting the Government offer of a guarantee of 200,0002, 
for discharging the Company's debt by itself, was negatived by the addition 
of words making it essential to discharge the Land Fund from both liabili- 
ties simultaneonsly. 

The Loan Act provides for raising 500,000/. in one entire sum, for the 
discharge of both liabilities. Failing the Imperial guarantee for the entire 
amount, no part could have been raised, and the whole arrangement would 
have fallen to the ground. 

The statement made by me to the New Zealand Guarantee Committee 
last session was in accordance with the above facts, and is perfectly accurate. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Henry SEwe... 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL, 
Ti fast, 99d April 1858. 

Sim—It appears that a part of the Council of India must be elective. I 
do not see the necessity : for I believe that the independence of the Council 
may be perfectly attained by nominating its members for life. But if a 
yart is to be elected, what constituency would be so suitable as Parliament 
itself ? 

The present Court of Directors ought in any case to be aps ree d en- 
tire into the new system, as the Council of India. Six of its eighteen mem- 
bers are nominated by the Crown; this of course will be continued: and 
for the remaining twelve, the best course would not be to create some cum- 
brous nondescript constituency for the purpose, but to let each House of 
Parliament elect six ; so that the election of the Council of India would be 
equally divided between the three estates of the realm. 

It is no argument against this suggestion, that it closely resembles Fox's 
India Bill. That bill was an attempt to destroy the political power of the 
Company. Parliament judged, and probably at that time it was right, that 
the Company ought to be retained as a part of the Government of India, 





But now, when the power is to be taken from the Company, the same objec- 
tion no longer exists to giving it to Parliament. 

I do not believe, however, that Parliament can e\ 
superintendence over the general management of India, as some appear to 
contemplate. This can never be desirable, nor can it in general ever be 
possible ; for we never can have a Parliament that really understands India. 
But the abolition of the double government, and the consequent identifica- 
tion of the Home Government of India with the Cabinet, will have a very be- 
neficial effect in preventing Government from being so ready as at present to 


Leporello of the opera. Great weight is attached to the fact that the 
prose play, in the form that Moliére left it, is now produced in its inte- 
gtity, and not the versified edition by Thomas Corneille which has long 
held possession of the stage, and which, in the eyes of the literary French 
stands in the same relation to the old Den Juan, as the Lear of Nahum 
Tate to the Zear of Shakspeare in the eyes of the literary English. 
Madame Ristori has signalized her present engagement at the Théatre 
Italien by the production of Giuditta, a new tragedy, by Signor Paolo 
Giacometti, written on the subject of Judith and Holofernes. If she | 


r exereise any real 


in parti ilar Indian questions, 


brings it to London we shell see whether the chamberlain-law that ex- 
cludes biblical themes from the stage, includes the Apocrypha. Indeed, 
under such circumstances, a curious debate might arise ; for the party 
that would regard with the greatest horror the profanation of the Serip- 
tures by stage treatment, is just the party that regards the Apocryphal 
writings with the least possible reverence. Fancy the Puritans coming 
to the rescue of a stage-play on the ground that it was attacked from a 
Popish point of view. 

The title of a new drame, Za Nuit du 20 Septembre, written by M. 
Xavier de Montépin, and brought out at the Ambigu-Comique, looks 
decidedly historical, but the plot is a mere tale of private jealousy and 
vindictiveness ; far too commonplace to justify a description of its intri- 
cate development. 


Busi. 

Notwithstanding the brightness of the new star that has risen in the 
Haymarket, it is time that it were viewed under some other aspect. It 
is time that Mademoiselle Titiens appeared in some other opera than 
the Huguenots. Her Valentine, it is true, is a grand and affecting 
performance, and its attraction has hitherto been undiminished; but it 
is not good to do what is too often done by managers—to keep the same 
thing before the public till thinner houses and colder audiences give 
warning of the necessity of change. It is now desirable that Titiens 
should appear in some of the other great characters,—Donna Anna, 
or Fidelio, or Norma,.or Lucrezia Borgia,—in which she is said to be 
preéminent. Her next part, we believe, is to be Leonora, in the 
Trovatore, a character, doubtless, of great tragic capabilities ; but her 
lofty and classical style, as a singer, demands a higher and purer de- 
scription of music than anything in the Zroratore—or anything that 
has ever been produced by its author. 


The principal concert of the week has been that of the Philharmonic 
Society, on Monday. In addition to its usual attractions, it derived 
ere interest from the appearance of the celebrated violinist 
oachim, who has revisited London after an absence of six years. He 
was then, though young, one of the greatest performers of his day; he 


is now, with matured genius and powers, the very greatest performer of | 


his day. He played Beethoven's concerto for the violin, the great 
master’s only work of this class, and a work of incomparable excellence, 
in which the violin, while it is blended with the harmonies of the band, 





; are at a distance from the river; and to this negative 


permit the House of Commons to interfere 
as it has done in the case of the Nawab of Surat and Ali Murad, (Mr. Butt’s 
employer,) with grievous detriment both to its own character for common 
sense, and to the cause of good government in India. 

Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 


CONDITION OF LONDON, 

Lesketh How, Ambli de, 20th April 1858. 

Sir—In the number for this month of the * British and Foreign Medieo- 
Chirurgical Review,”’ under the head of Medical Intelligence, thes initary 
necessity of the London great sewage interception works is questioned, 
founded on a recent report of a medical officer, Dr. Barnes, issued by the 
Vestry of Shoreditch. The conclusion this inquirer has arrived at is, that 
there is no satisfactory proof that the health of those who live on the banks 
of the Thames and on its waters, is worse than that of others whose abodes 
he adds the positive 
fact that “* since the replacement of the Dreadnought by the present new 
ship, now nine months ago, not a case of fever has originated on board this 
floating hospital.”’ 

The editor of the journal quoted considers the facts adduced sufficient 
ground for urging further inquiry : in confirmation, if that be necessary, 
the health-statistics of the men employed in the service of the Customs in 
London, “ the Water-guard and Waterside-oflicers,”’ might be referred to, 
so ably drawn up by Dr. M‘William, and published in the valuable volume 
which has just appeared, ‘‘ The Transactions of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science,”’ which had its first meeting at Bir- 
mingham in October last. The impressive fact shown by these statistics is, 
that the mortality amongst this body of men is less than that of the male 
population of England of the same age, being per 1000, (not excluding 
deaths from cholera,) in the ratio of thirteen to sixteen. Of the diseases 
to which they are subject, no notice is taken of ague or indeed of any kind 
of fever ; warranting the inference of exemption, or at least that these dis- 
eases are no wise common amongst them. I may add that from such infor- 
mation as I have been able to collect, the health of the boatmen, the common 
wherry-men on the Thames plying their calling between the bridges, is not less 
satisfactory. In carrying on an inquiry such as that recommended, the de- 
fecating means now in operation ought not to be forgotten. Calculations 
have been made as to the amount of impurities discharged into the river; 
but I am not aware of any estimate having been attempted of the amount 
of the counteracting influences, the defecating just alluded to, 
These are chiefly the various aquatic animals, fishes, insects in their larva 
state, worms, crustacea, infusoria,—nature’s scavengers—all of them de- 
vourers of organized matter, and, by imparting life to dead matter, checking 
putridity and the production of noxious gases: of the tishes of the Thames 
in its tidal portion, the whitebait is one of the most remarkable and abund- 


SANITARY 


stands out, as it were, from the orchestral background in figures of con- | ant; to those who feast on it as a delicacy, it seems shocking to place it in 
summate brilliancy and beauty. His execution of this grand work was the category of defecators; yet that it is directly or indirectly, cannot be 
i doubted. 


listened to with astonishment and delight, and the most experienced 
amateurs agreed that they had heard nothing comparable to it since 


In the economy of nature it is well to keep in mind that some of the great- 
est effects are produced by what appear at first sight to be most inadequate 





nini’s time. 

n the following day Joachim again appeared, at the concert of the 
Musical Union in St. James's Hall; where, in the performance of a 
quartet of Mozart and a quintet of Beethoven, he showed himself a com- 
plete master of the delicacies and refinements of the chamber style of 
music, As an instrumental performer, Joachim will be the lion of the 
season, ‘ 


THE NEW ZEALAND LAND FUND, 
Radley, Abingdon, Berks, April 22, 1858. 
Sm—Permit me, through the medium of your paper, to correct an im- 
_— which might be created by Sir J. Trelawny’s question in the 
ouse of Commons on Tuesday night, that the Colony of New Zealand 
would have been contented to accept, and made provision for accepting, the 





causes ; and also that in that economy there are wonderful counteracting 
and compensating agencies in activity. The soot carried up and diffused 
in smoke from the coal-fires of London is not so mere an evil as it was once 
considered ; it helps to purify the atmosphere ; that is, to absorb and carry off 
some of its most deleterious elements : the pest of flies which proved so great 
an annoyance during the recent ever-memorable siege of Lucknow, probably 
by removing the putrifying matters, tended to prevent a greater evil, a 
tilent endemic ; they, like the aquatic animals of the Thames, giving life to 
dead matter, and thereby like them checking putrid decomposition and noxious 
exhalations, and so far having sanitary influence. 

Much more might be said in favour of further inquiry and cautious ac- 
tion in a matter of so much obscurity and importance. Those who are not 
convinced, it is presumed would change their opinions were they to read 
the several papers on the vexed subjects of town-sewerage and town-drainage 
contained in the volume quoted. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy. 





[May 1, 1858. 
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